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" But to tht s^rit seUet there is no ehokt ; 
He cannot say, This wili I do, or that, 
For the cheap means putting Heaven's ends in pawn. 
And bartering his bleak rocks, the freehold stern 
Of destiny's first-bom, for smoother fields 
That yield no crop of self-denying anil ; 
A hand is stretched to him from out the dark. 
Which grasping •without question, he is led 
Where there is -work that he must do for God, 

Chttnees have laws as fixed as planets have. 
And disappointment's dry and bitter rota, 
Emv/s harsh berries, and the choking pool 
Of the world's scorn, are the right moiher-miik 
To the tou^ hearts that pioneer their kind. 
And break a pathway to those unknown realms 
That in the earth's broad shadow lie enthralled i 
Endurance is the crowning quality. 
And patience aU the passion of great hearts ; 
These are thar stay, and when the leaden world 
Sets its hard face against their fatefid thm^U, 
And brute strength lite a scornful conqueror. 
Clangs his huge mace down in the other scale, 
The inspired soul but flings his patience in. 
And slmuly that outweighs the ponderous globe, — 
Onefaiih against a whole earth's unbelief. 
One soulagaina the flesh of all mankind.'^ 

— "COLUHBUS"! James Russell Lowiu 
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Thb present book follows an earlier one entitled Our Schools : 
Their Administration and Supervision. In that book, I bad in 
view communities of from five thousand population to forty or 
fifty thousand. In this, I have considered the larger cities. 

The true unit of all educational endeavor, the teacher and his 
class (or " school," as the group is known in many localities of 
the South and West), is not the same internally or externally in 
the great city as it is in the town or village. 

Similarly, the work of the superintendent is strangely changed ; 
almost equally changed is the work of the building principal. 

The city, the great city ever tending to become yet greater, 
is the insoluble problem of civilization; its degeneration and 
collapse have hitherto been inevitable. Universal education may 
be the missing factor by which mankind is to solve the problem. 

It was my fortune about the time when Our Schools was pub- 
lished to change from the direction of public education in a 
community of twelve thousand population, within the metropoli- 
tan district with Its millions of men, women, and children around 
New York harbor, to a community of one hundred and thirty 
thousand population within the same district and, in coimection 
with that superintendency, to assume a lectureship in school 
administration in Jiew York University, In less than two years 
after this change, it was my fortune to be placed in what may 
fairly be called a strategic position in relation to the progress 
of education by administrative changes, — the superintendency 
of schools in the National Capital at a time of revolution, not 
wholly wise, in fundamental school legislation. This revolution 
included the certification of teachers, hitherto not required; 
assignment to the superintendent of the right and obligation to 
nominate teachers and janitors ; establishment of examining 
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vi PREFACE 

boards for applicants for positions ; complete separation of the 
two races, white and colored ; creation of a board of education 
consisting of men and of women, white and colored ; divesting 
the board of all financial authority and vesting it partly in a 
school-house commission, but mainly in Congress ; and corre- 
lating for each race the many hitherto separate school divisions 
of the District 

It has also been my fortune, as pupU and teacher, to know the 
schoob of such widely separated cities as Dayton, Worcester, 
New York, Philadelphia, Lincoln, Bloomtield, Paterson, and 
Washington. Lastly, it has been my fortune to serve a town, 
a ci^, and a national government of unusual generosity in pro- 
viding funds and leaves of absence for personal observation of 
schools in other communities, so that I have been able to visit 
schools in a hundred and fifty communities, through a range of 
territory from Seattle to Boston and from Atlanta to St. Paul. 

This experience has emphasized in my mind that conclu5i(m 
of German philosophy : The mechanism is of universal signijicanee 
and conditions the success of the activities of the spirit} Contrary 
to many, I am obliged (by what I have seen) to hold that a 
correct school system is absolutely essential to good schools 
within the system. In the poor school system, the good school 
is an accident and is always in peril of destruction. In the good 
school system, the poor school is an anomq,ly and is certainly 
in process of reform and of improvement. In other words, I 
know that a good teacher cannot evolve a good school every- 
where, and that a poor teacher is growing better or is removed 
where the right system prevails. 

In view of the rights of men and women to labor in their 
accustomed occupations, I am not willing to go so far as to say 
that every child is entitled to the best available teacher ; but I 
do not hesitate to assert his claim to the best known methods 
and devices of legislation, of administration, of supervision, of 
discipline, and of instruction, to the end that whatever teacher 
Uiprefiwe. 
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PREFACE vii 

he has shall be able to do the best for him. Such is the power 
of teachers in every communis, whether deserved or unde- 
served, that no superintendent who would reform the service by 
changing its personnel can long hold oSice. Nor would I divert 
the attention of educators from matters of pedagogical technique 
and of professional scholarship, though I am of the opinion that 
we neglect general scholarship and ignore the sure fruitioning 
of knowledge in motives, in ideals, and in judgments. But I 
mean to bring into the light of public attention and considera- 
tion the necessity that the incompetent teacher should accept 
the good system upon which the competent educator insists. 

How to require such acceptance is the problem of the educa- 
tional law-deviser and administrator. Too long have teachers 
in authority asked only better work from those under their 
authority. My proposition as a democrat is to look to the 
authority itself, and t^ improve the methods and the processes 
by which that authority expresses itself in State laws, in Board 
rules, and in the orders of educational directors. 

A book of this character is not designed for experienced ci^ 
school administrators, but rather for students of education. 
Not a few of its remarks will seem needlessly elementary to 
critics. In some cities, there are certain features actually in 
advance of matters that, presented here in academic fashion, 
seem radical. No one city exemplifies all that is advocated, yet 
lit^ is here proposed that is not a reality somewhere, I have 
neant to construct a system of principles. Of course, the 
annual report of the superintendent and board of a large city 
usually contains more material and touches more points than 
are considered here, and whatever I have said should be criti- 
cised in the light of common day. 

The receipt of more than five hundred personal letters from 
readers of my earlier book warrants me in acknowledging 
heartily the manner of its acceptance by the profession of edu- 
cators. I hope that this study, also, will prove helpful. 

W. E. C 

Washinqtoh, D.C, 
Juiuuy I. I9°B' 
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THESES 

Bv developing various social institutions, under the 
protection of the State, democracy means to secure both 
the freedom of the individual and the welfare of society. 



In education, the purpose of democracy is to develop 
all the energies of all the people in order that, by becom- 
ing intelligent, efficient, and moral, they may all have life 
abundantly. 

J* 

In every respect each school should express the wealth, 
the culture, and the goodwill of society. 



The educational curriculum should conform at the same 
time to the conditions of society and to the interests of the 
progressing individual soul. 

J* 

To save its own Ufe, this democratic civilization is build- 
ing the universal school in many forms. 



Universal education, let us hope, is the only missing 
factor requisite for the permanence of civilization. 



As a social institution, the School requires direction and 
management by the profession of educators. 
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OUR CITY SCHOOLS 

CHAPTER I 
THE STATE AND THE SCHOOL 

By the State, we mean a society organized as govern- 
ment and controlled by force in respect to individuals and 
to other societies. The State has been conceived by some 
as practically synonymous with society ' ; but it is diilicult to 
distinguish such a conception from State Socialism, a con- 
dition to which it must be admitted by all that no society 
. has yet come. A State absolutely supreme means a de- 
pendent Church, a dependent Family, a dependent School, 
and a dependent Business, not to mention other social in- 
stitutions. We are growing out of such a State, as appears 
upon investigation of the history of our North European 
ancestors and also upon consideration of the heritage of 
South European culture. 

The individual is liberated in American democracy by 
the conflicts of numerous social institutions, each suffi- 
ciently strong to resist the encroachment of the others. He 
is not surrounded, circumscribed, confined by the social tra- 
ditions, but sets them against one another. He is free in 
a free society. He and society become free together. 

Vast and powerful as the State now is, one may seri- 
ously question whether that most ancient of human 
institutions. Property, is not really its master. This seri- 
ous question opens into the very heart of the issue between 

1 Bosiaquct, Philttethicel Tkeiir, oflkt Stall. Cf. pigc 163, infra. 
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private and public education ; an issue likely to grow in 
importance as the democratic State in America arrogates 
to itself more and more power over the lives of children, 
of youth, and of aspiring adults.^ 

The State manifests itself in Certain familiar forms, 
of which the chief is the Nation. Other forms of in- 
terest in the present inquiry are the State, the County, 
and the City. In each of these forms, American democ- 
racy undertakes to relate itself to the work of education. 

There is a widespread notion that the Government of 
the United States concerns itself but little with education, 
maintaining only a National Bureau of Education for the 
collection and distribution of information. As a matter of 
fact, however, the Government has many other educational 
activities. At great annual expense, it maintains the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis and the MUitary Academy at West 
Point. It costs almost as much a year to train a cadet for 
military service as it does to restrain a felon from criminal 
practices by confining him at public expense in a peniten- 
tiary. The American Government maintains free schools 
in the Philippines and in Porto Rico. It maintains the pub- 
lic schools of the District of Columbia and certain special 
schools, and makes an annual grant to higher endowed 
education there. It maintains the various Indian schools 
and makes grants to others that receive Indians. It oper- 
ates schools in Alaska. It instructs annually thousands of 
its soldiers and sailors and tens of thousands of its depart- 
ment clerks. In their practical operation, not a few of the 

■ For (be diidnctioii between Buiineu and Fi 
neu mufiiDITCtauil Frojxily fmn cwtrol of the 
^nJ Vahtii i» Edtuatiett, Oiaptci II. Siniulu u it naj appeu ul 
biumcB* which be^vn u a mode oJ icquLnng prtip^TlT umpler than wi 
upeeti the potcDI deitRiyet of pnpcKjr. for a c ' 
coBttot of the School, vitlt of. tit., Cliaptei VII. 
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bureaus of scientific inquiry are apprentice training schools. 
It pays <25,ooo annually to each State for the support of 
higher agricultural and mechanical education. It has 
given hundreds of millions of acres of land to endow the 
common schools in many States. It incorporates educa- 
tional and cultural societies. If all the educational enter- 
prises of the various Departments were concentrated in 
one Department of Education, and if all the educational 
lavs in the National Statutes and all the educational rules, 
regulations, and courses of study of all its Departments, 
Bureaus, and Boards were brought together and system- 
atized, the Government would at once appear to be what 
it really is, the greatest single agency of education in all 
our lands. 

Because the proposition to establish a Department ^f 
Education with a Secretary of Cabinet rank* has not yet 
risen to the prominence of a political issue and because 
the Congress maintains the policy of leaving all local 
affairs of education to the States (though not to the Colo- 
nies or to the Dependencies or to the District of Columbia 
and not entirely to the Territories), most men and women 
outside of Government circles imagine that the United 
States is indifferent to educational enterprises. 

Whether this policy of decentralization in respect to 
local education is safe for the future of our people is 

1 The ugumeDU agamic elcvadog Education to Cabiuet rank an too ranuliar to RqainE 
deTetopautnt hen- r. Wv hare too punr SecRtaries eiow : why not combine War and 
Nary, (he defence and offence departmnD ? a. The Secittaiy woold change witb political 
changei : do ve wish life-tenure and all its inddeocs in that office any mote than in the Sute 
or Treainiy or Agiiculture depaitmaili I }. Bducalian is not a pdidcal matter to he 
Cbught over or aAcded hy political methods : is ddi this eqiially true nf finuice, of postal 

For a year or so after in establishment a> such in j86j, Education was a Department. 

WhaleTer view we lake, we should endorse actively the plan at a great Educadon Hall 
at the Caiulol; a National Uoieum of Arts and Sciencea as notable in quality as the Library 
of Coafiesa and larger. 
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gravely questioned by those who know the facta of illit- 
eracy, of in^ciency, and of immorality in certain of our 
States. It is the old issue of Nationalism versus Federal- 
ism ; and it involves a matter not less serious than that of 
Negro slavery. For its own protection, American democ- 
racy, working in its strongest mode, the National Govern- 
ment, may yet be compelled to standardize and to subsidize 
education through all the States, to relieve this Uliteracy, 
this inefficiency, and this immorality of the "mountain 
whites," of the " swamp blacks," of the child-laborers, 
and of the slum denizens. It may yet be necessary for the 
strong hand of the central Government to take of our 
accumulating wealth that our men may not decay. 

A comparison of the school legislation of the various 
Slates and Territories of the Union reveals most striking 
differences. The greatest decentralizatioa of authority by 
its distribution appears in Pennsylvania and the greatest 
centralization in Louisiana. The greatest local indepen- 
dence and variety of actual conditions prevail apparently in 
Massachusetts. New Jersey has a State Board of Educa- 
tion and also a State Board of Examiners of applicants 
for teachers' certificates. Some States have neither State 
Boards of Education nor State Boards of Examiners, whUe 
other, States have only the latter, but style them by the 
other title. In examining the Statutes of a State, the first 
thing to determine is the meaning of such terms as board 
of education, county superintendent, and board of normal 
school control. Often when we think that we are discuss- 
ing the same thing, in reality, because these terms have 
various contents, we are discussing different things. 

The time may come when the United States Government, in par- 
ticular the Congress and the President, shall become in all the States 
what they now are to education in the Philippines, in the District of 
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Columbia, and io the Indian Schools, the Highest school board of the 
land; but the time is already here when each State legislature is in 
realty ike hi^est school board, the educational court of appeal in every 
State. Or the time may come when the School shall rise coordinate 
with the State, and independent of its political legislature, and have its 
own National board of education, subject only to the Constitution of 
the United States ; ' but the time has already come in several States, 
when the State board of education is the correlate of the legislature in ' 
government. In such a season, the National board of school control 
will have for iEs members mostly educators, as now the National legis- -. 
lature has mostly lawyers.' The only safety for democracy is its 
acceptance, indeed its encouragement, of the services of experts. The 
democracy, however, will ch6ose its board members by ballot at special 
fixed elections as it now chooses the members of its legislatures. Of 
course, such a conception is an attempted prevision of the fiiture ; but the 
signs are not wanting of its advent in this century of brilliant promise 
for the development of the social institutions to larger usefulness. 

Whatever may be said of the merits of the argument for 
a National board of education or whatever may be said of 
the merits of the lesser proposition to make a Cabinet 
Secretaryship of the present Commissionership of Educa- 
tion, the desirability of a State Board of Education as well 
as of a State Superintendent or an officer of equivalent 
powers but some dififerent name is not seriously questioned 
by those who are familiar with the records of the States 
now maintaining such bodies. 

There are two standard ways of creating these Stale boards : — 

1. Appointment by the Governor. 

2. Elevating certain dty superiatendencies and other educational ' 

'Tlua iTKW ii pnKDtcd loleljr u fc quasi-KlfiDLogical modd of utdng tfte dittctioa of 
pRsent educsuiaial tondcDCJci. 

TfainkinE of fjur Cohetcu aad of out Sutc le^sbtuTci u ldhuiezi of repTesenlatiTe 

lives of the law; Ifail is, of Bnvcniiiienl iutlf. Centuries hence, society mar come lo com- 
plete « univenal intlitulioni. Id luch use, the boudi of health. XKiional, Stue, ud 
Hunicipal, will be composed of pfaysiciJui*. 
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positions into board rank by making their occupants members of the 
State board ex officio> 

Where the State board is appointed but the State superintendent ia 
elected, the latter may better make the appointments to the board than 
the governor or a court. 

A study of the State laws in all the States shows that 
the School is everywhere in transition and in development. 
When it goes free of the State, it will have its own special 
legislature, laws, officers. Obviously, this will include a 
superintendent or some educational director otherwise 
entitled. Consequently, the election of a State superin- 
tendent is probably closer to the stream of tendency than 
is his appointment by an appointed board of education, 
itself dependent upon the political governor of a State. 

This conception involves the elevation of the Constitu- 
tion of a State and of the Constitutional Convention into 
even higher importance than now. We may perhaps think 
of the community within State lines organized in some such 
way as this, viz. : — 

Constitution of Society 

A B c iJ etc. 

State Church School Trades 

(govemment) (religion) (education) (liTclihood) 

The Society would have its constitutional convention. 

The State would have its legislature. 

The Church its synod or other central governing body. 

The School its board of education. 

The Trades their centra! house of delegates. 

The constitutional convention, meeting (say) every quar- 
ter century, would be composed of the direct representa- 
tives of the people ; while the legislature would be com- 

< To Ibc piCKnt tine, thii hu lucceedcd adminblr ia IniwiMi. 
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posed of lawyers ; the synod, of ministers ; tlie board, of 
educators; the house, of mechanics; etc. 

The foregoing is not presented as in detail prophetic 
of what the future has in store ; but as affording a means 
of testing a special question that is part of a general ques- 
tion. The latter is this : — Does American democracy 
involve as its logical outcome the reduction of every 
social institution to the majority control of laymen ? ^ The 
Special question is this : Is the board of education to become 
a bdard of educational experts ; or do indications point to 
the abolition of boards and the erection of a strictly educa- 
tional hierarchy with a sole director at its head ? Other 
phases of this question will occur to every one who cares 
for social prognosis. 

A State board may have the following powers, viz. : — 
I. To appoint — 

i. A State superintendent' 
ii. A State school architect, 
iii. A secretary, 
iv. An attorney. 
V. A State attendance officer, 
vi. A State medical supervisor. 

For the present, in the older States, the most practical 
plan seems to be to have a State board of education ap- 
pointed by the governor of the State, composed of from 
seven to twelve members, serving for terms of not less 

' Tbe greal aglDitiaa in Englaod and in the United Suta in faTOT of itj intpectloD at 
all mdeudfic mearch invoiving uiiinah ia ■ case in point, and a warning, 

> It u held in tome quaiten that the board Jf cducatioD ahould have the power to confimi 
<n to rq^ect the nominatiou of thit officer and of thokc who follow ; hat the best practia ud- 
qoeitionabl; il that the ■ubordinatea in eai:h ease thould be abfolutelT in the control of the 
■uperior. If the chief Dakea impioper nominationi, he should be reniand. Otheiwue, a 
boud wailei time orei then matten of Buboidinatei. In the newR State, the Hiperin- 
tendent ibould be elected ; bvi quaUficatioiu ihould be preicnlKd fat eligihility to the eSco. 
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than three years or more than five. In the newer States, 
the State Board should be elected at large by the people 
at a special election, for terms of (say) four years, and 
should be smaller than the appointive board, (say) four or 
six members.' The validity of this distinction consists in 
the difficulty of dealing with the Eastern tradition of dis- 
trust of democracy and the Western development after the 
rise of confidence. 

2. To determine finally, without reference to State 
courts, all appeals from the decisions of the officers named 
under i. 

3. To receive, file, and print the reports of these officers. 

4. To control all State normal schools. 

5. To control all State reform schools for persons mi- 
der twenty-one years of age.' 

6. To inspect, in the persons of their appointees or of 
themselves, any and all schools of all grades and descrip- 
tion, — public, fiduciary, parochial, and proprietary, — and 
to regulate such features as upon examination are deemed 
prejudicial to the interests of the pupils or otherwise in- 
jurious to the public. 

7. To establish and control new State universities, col- 
leges, institutes, or other higher institutions of learning for 
the benefit of the entire State.' 

8. Upon the recommendation of the State superintend- 
ent, to apportion in whatever manner is deemed expe- 

^ Vidt pflEC 16, infra, for a ducuiuoa of the retmni why appolntiTc bonTda should be 

mittee or some couuaiCKe of ■imilaT powert but dibciwue deaiguHtcd. But wbcthci ap- 
ptHntiTe or cLecdve, the State board ihouLd or^nue itself mto at few commiltees >s poasihLe. 
Vide Our Srixoli, page 4^ 

* Then art cood reasoiu to advocate their controt of all prisoiu, jails, peoitcDturki, and 
K£>niDau>net. 

ic tbcir heads. The boaid 
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dieat the annual State grants and taxes for the current 
expenditures or permanent improvement of local schools.^ 

9. With such penalties as they consider appropriate, to 
compel municipalities to improve their schools in course 
of instruction, in architecture, in sanitation, in salaries, in 
number, in equipment, or in general maintenance, so as 
to meet definite standards fixed by the board. 

10. To fix minimum salaries for any and all who work 
in the public schools. 

11. To serve as a State school-taxing body, to raise such 
funds as may be prescribed by the State constitution and 
the State laws, and to accept and administer as trustees, 
legacies, donations, and other benefactions designed to 
promote the cause of public enlightenment,^ 

12. To expend moneys,* 

13. As a corporation, to transact all this business and 
all similar business reasonably contemplated by its title 
and powers, whether general or specific. 

The State superintendent should be the executive agent 
of the board and, in cooperation with the State school at- 
torney, should enforce all the powers indicated in the fore- 
going enumeration; and in addition should have the power: 

1. To appoint — 

L A deputy superintendent 
ii. State supervisors (or directors or inspectors), 
iii. The heads of the State schools, 
iv. Other subordinates. 

2. To remove any educational worker — whether teacher 

^Asjigcneivl pTopoiitioni tlu Suic ibould securv from corpontifBi, inbcritAnce, Hod 
fKnod TEnI tun, cnougb [luds la p>y fiom one-tUid to cme-lnlf (but not mon: than ODC- 
lulf) of lU Ihe CHts of local eduddilQ, induding Ihsl of icbooUloluei. 

> Pending tbe tiiuc vhcd Lhd School and the Stale ihaU be enliiely rtparate in legiilatiaii, 
■The Sate hoard of cd nc atioii nuty prap ci lr occupy if own office huildiog Bcponte fna 
the pfdilical Ca^tol. 
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or board member — for any one of three reasons: i. gross 
moral obliquity; ii. dishonesty; ill definite act of disloy- 
alty to the cause of education. 

3. To appoint a State board of examiners of applicants 
for teachers' certificates, to be valid in any and every mu- 
nicipality, in every public State school, and in any and all 
private schools. 

4. To visit in person or by officially designated repre- 
sentative any school whatever. 

5. To make standard courses of study for all schools 
and to enforce minimums and maximums : such as num- 
ber of pupils per teacher, number of text-books used, 
amount of instruction afforded in essential studies. 

6. To report to the board of education annually, and 
also whenever special occasion arises, such matters as may 
appear of moment^ 

What corps of subordinates the State superintendent may reqmre 
will depend largely upon whether or not there are county superintend- 
ents. But he will certainly need supervisors for higher educational 
institudons, for nomial schools, for high schools, for elementary schools, 
for private schools, and for the various studies. 

The State schoolhouse architect should make standard 
plans for buildings and should lay out grounds. He should 
- examine plans for all buildings, additions, and repairs, and 
no bonds should be issued or other fimds secured or their 
proceeds expended without his certificate that the plans are 
satisfactory. In his own person, or by deputy, he should 
inspect all buildings and important additions in course of 
erection. For this work, he will require an adequate corps 
of assistants and adequate funds. 

The secretary to the State board should keep the 

> Tbeve vill mclude pttttaiaonti kdA Cltiial auuOdca ia bii 
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minutes of its proceedings and of its various committees. 
These minutes and proper journals, together with all other 
records and official documents, should he properly filed; 
and these archives should be preserved in absolutely fire- 
proof conditions.^ 

The secretary should conduct all the correspondence of 
the board.' 

As for the attorney, the attendance officer, and the medi- 
cal inspector, their duties are such as are indicated by their 
titles.' 

The foregoing scheme is ofiered rather as a (xiterion of judgment thaa 
as a plan for any special State. I advocate a great central authority 
rather than several separate authorities * such as generally prevail. I 
am aware that there are certain advantages in separate control as for the 
State univeraty, the State normal schools, teachers' certificates, etc., but 
the loss of the spedal interest of the isolated and independent authority 
is more than counterbalanced by the great powers and the understand- 
ing of relations possessed by the ^ngle authority. Government has its 
governor and legislature and highest court ; education needs similar 
simpUdty of control. 

The State board of examiners should have the following 
powers: — 

I. To establish the standards and to examine appli- 
cants for teachers' certificates. 

I It u not enough that the rmncwork of the building be fireproof : the vhole interior , 
miut tc fireproof, — floon, " wcxidwDTk," which should be steel or other con-combuidble ma- 
lerisl, and the filei [bemxlvei. The Ion or diieppeirance of dDcmaeaU hu duneged, eicn - 
iviecked, many a promising wiminUtrvtioD u it haa iojured nuinT a butincai enteiprise. 

* The State lupcTintendenl, however, and not the Hcretory to the board» should be iti 

* For compaxiBoa wilb the dutln of similar officers in dty systems, vidi Chapter VTll, 
infra. 

* Id the text, I hiTe used the ttrmi " Stale superintendent of public lutmcIiaD,'' and 
"board of education." PersonaUyit prefer the terms "Bute diiectoc of education" and 
"State regents of education" (or " State board of icbool conDol"). Vide Ov r 5cAa«!t, page 
II. Tbcietm " commluiocei of education " haa beenBaed todwigwla iioth educaton and 
larmetL It ia, Iheiffare, confusing until defined- 
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No person who has not a State certificate sbould be allowed to teadi, 
in regular schools, pupils withia the ages of compulsory attendance. 

2. To reexamine for higher certificates. 
No persoD slmuld be eligible to aa; educational position, not even a 
dty superintendeocy or 3 private academy prindpalship, until he holds 
, the publicly approved and recognized certificate of fitness. By this 
provision, teaching will be made as true a profesMon as law, medicine, 
'.and theology- The certificates must be as few as possible, but should 
■ include the State sapeiinleodeacy itself and membership upon the 
board of esaiunen.' 

Save where more qoalificatioos for teachera are needed than those 
required bj the State, all local boards of examiners and all local certifi- 
cates should be abolished; bat there should be established several con- 
venient places in the State for the taking of examioations. All locally 
controlled normal and training sdiools should be placed under the s<de 
and positive direction of the State.^ 

S- To cancel certificates for caiise properly deter- 
mined. 

Such reforms would clear the ground for the proper 
■work of local superintendents and boards of education. 

In the present development of American government, 
the county is gradually losing its serviceability. Whether 
for good or for evil, as a people we are ceasing to be rural 
and are becoming urban. Even in our remaining rural 
. sections, we are tending away from the open country and 
; are once agiun villagers. Man is by nature gregarious. 
■ The immense populations congested in the tenement and 
' slum districts and in the many-storied apartment build- 
ings of our great dties are but twentieth-century mani- 
festations of the same human spirit that has animated the 
hordes of earlier times ia other lands. In the strict- 

t Xbe time mij anK wfaev «ch calificit^ will be iriqiured of maabcfl of Ibe Slale 

> CiRificUM BOW beld thauU, Jumavs, be nlid Eor [he Knu uid upon the 1 
mlotAlititia. 
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est interpretation, there is no such thing as humanness 
in isolation.^ The soul cannot be educated in solitude. 
But the sessile city multitude more than the locomotive 
field horde oppresses the individual, who often requires 
emancipation by escape to the "solitude where nou& 
intrudes." 

The county was a convenient geographical divi»on of 
government in ages when society was agricultural. It 
helped develop man from his pastoral condition into the 
agriculturaL Similarly, the chartered municipality — the 
Arillage, the town, and the city — is encouraging his de- 
velopment from the agricultural to the machinofacturing 
industrial life of this modem time. Good roads, tele- 
phone, and rural mail delivery may discourage the move- 
ment of men into communities ; yet the delay will make 
the final social structure only the more solid and sub- 
stantial 

As a political form, the county may serve certain minor 
purposes for a century to come ; but even now, in most 
States," it serves no important purpose in education that 
cannot be better served either by the central government 
of the State or by the immediate local municipality, the 
school district proper. 

The city as a school district presents the phase of 
education that is most interesting to the general public, — 
a fact that should not blind professional educators to the 
paramount importance for the present of the State laws 
and executive officers. 

The large cities of our land have more population and, 

1 Comepiui gaid Cbat " only hf a proper cdacatioD cm one become a man'' ud then pnv 
ccodcd in dracribe education u b grwt p«l luiocBition. Til Grrat Dldaelic, Chupler 
XVI. KltanitA Tlitory o/MoliBtt.ldiati.aml Valuiiin Edm:atilm,Cbt.fta\^ll. 

■ The ejicepdou ue certain Soutbczn Statci that have few towmaiidMicitkiofcoiuu- 
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therefore, wealth ^ than most of the States. Their adminis- 
tration is more difficult to understand than is the adminis- 
tradoa of States, because they are examples of imperium in 
imperio. To Itnow the city, we must first know the State. 
Sometimes, we must study also the charter of the city. 

The principles that apply to the selection of board 
members for the boards of great cities are more closely 
analogous to the principles that should govern States than 
they are to those which should govern towns, villages, and 
rural districts. 

The reasons why " party " lines should not be followed 
in selecting State board members are the same which 
show that party lines should not be followed in selecting 
city board members. The major reason is that the State 
is one social institution and the School is another ; there- 
fore, the same considerations do not apply. The minor 
reason is that politics (I use the term here in its deroga- 
tory sense of personal intrigues and party conflicts relating 
to government) seldom aim at placing the best man in a 
position ; he does not need to resort to pohtics. It follows, 
therefore, that when School elections take place at the 
same time as State elections, their issues being popularly 
considered of minor importance, are confused with, and 
subordinated to, the political issues. Obviously, whether a 
man is a Democrat or a Republican or a Socialist or a 
Prohibitionist or a Laborite in politics does not materially 
aSect his value as an "educator."^ 

> StatiiticaUy, I meui^ The land Toluci of ■ dty, which malrc u luge e portion of iti 
tlMfJ"wallh"aTe due entirely lo the populAdoD uirl uc ficlilicniB, theififojc, in Ifae lenie 
thai they da uH produce wealth, but merely serve at means lor coDverting such wealih oa ii 
pnduced by lid»r and capital loto pniierty irti Ihe landlorda. 

' In Ihe pnaa deapatcbei of a newipap^ lyndicaie the memben of a cenaiu Stale bcaid 
of aduciUioB wei« atyled " «ducau>n." Aad ibii ii quite zight. A board member tc^day 
San do aune ba or agaioat education than the luparintaideBt Viit McAndrew, Lfkim£ 
fir Trmili. Alas, ".Opea Iictiu lo Board Hemhtta," Appendii A, a, in/rM. 
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But practically for many a year to come, in most States 
and in most cities, board members — that is, the ruling 
educators — will be voted for on Democratic and Repub- 
lican tickets or appointed by Democratic or Republican 
mayors ; and their elections or appointments will be deter- 
mined upon partisan political considerations. There is very 
little benefit to anticipate from tinkering with boards year 
after year in this fashion. Occasionally the nominating 
conventions will choose " good " candidates or the mayor 
a "good" man ("good," that is, because he will think 
primarily of the good of the school pupils and will be 
competent in his thinking); but the general stream of 
tendency will be to use the schools for the advantage of 
the political parties. It cannot be otherwise. What we 
need is not the so-called " spasm of civic interest in edu- 
cation," but the complete separation of education from 
government in their practical operations,^ 

Under the State constitution, the State board of educa- 
tion, the State board of examiners, the State superintendent, 
and the other State educational officers, the city school dis- 
trict .should be developed substantially in the following 
manner : — - 

1 . The board of education should be a body corporate 
to control the city as a school district coordinate with, but 
entirely distinct from, the political city. 

In other tenns, education should be difFereatiated from goveirnnent 
and separately integrated in order that it may perform its social func- 
tions without bias because of politicaJ considerations. 

2. This board should consist either of a considerable 
number of men — from twelve to eighteen — appointed by 

1 Screnl dtiei have tried bi-partisflii boardi. BuOaId htM tried no boArd ak all, leanof 
Ac *»■■"»! tibin oT the ichooli Id Ifae contnd of Ihc Bldeimen. Thii entin matter ihould 
caRfull; in the light of the hiitory of (he Sute of Louiiiina. 
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the mayor for a term of three or four years or of a small 
number of men — from four to seven — elected at large 
for a term of four or Bve years. 

The important principles involved here are seldom discerned and 
recognized at their true value. The appointive board represents no 
' constituency : each member is the personal choice of one man. Ik 
■ order fairly to represent public opinion and to lead it forward, the ap- 
'. fointive board must be large. Indeed, an appointive board of thirty or 
more members with an executive committee of seven is none too large for 
service in a democracy. But every member of an elective board repre- 
sents a majority of the constituency that elected him. 3T4« elected 
board should be small, isi.-^) Jive members?- The entire board represents 
feirly the general public opinion. In view of the large powers that 
should be vested in a city board of education, the people have a just 
right to choose its membership directly. But in the present state of the 
average individual intelligence of dty voters, this right to choose is sel- 
dom coincident with a true power to do so. On the other hand, the 
mayors of our large cities are scarcely more to be trusted than the body 
of voters. The opinion actually held by educators of competence and 
experience will differ radically so long as American cities differ so 
greatly in the intelligence and character of their voters. I bvor the 
small elective board, but my reascms are based upon my own experience 
with appointive boards. 

The board should have the general powers already im- 
plied ; and in addition the following specific powers : — 

3. The power to bond the city for new sites and build- 
ings without limit and without reference to any other 
municipal governing body. 
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Education is at once a necessity of the present and an investment for 
the future. To limit its permanent plant is to limit the progress of 
mankind ■ 

4. The power to tax the city for current costs without 
limit and without reference to other governing bodies. 

Indeed, the State board of education should have the mandatory 
power with sanctions fixed to compel a city board to do its duty when 
derelict. ; 

5. To own and to control m every particular as against 
all other city authorities the school buildings, sites, and 
apparatus. 

6. To appoint a city superintendent from an eligible list 
furnished by the State superintendent or a person accept- 
able to him and to the State board of examiners. 

7. To appoint a business manager. 

8. To appoint a secretary. 

9. To appoint an attorney. 

10. To appoint an attendance officer. 

11. To appoint a school architect. 

12. To appoint a treasurer, 

13. To appoint an auditor.' 

^ It 11 00c of tile inscmrable fbvtartt of my upetisncc u a SDiwrinteDdait for a doien 
jTun tlut T have Ebimd the " bnsineu men " of city boards of educatioii man willing to 
ailow dx hu&iiicu officer! iji the Ibitgoiiii liiL (that u, all ex{:ept the « upenntendent* uid 
peiiiaps the attoToey) to appoint all chdr lubordiDatei than to allow the profesiioiial men to ' 

thu laymen mudt keep theit hands off iituu the appointmenU of Kacbers u well u of clerka; 
they ibould not bare the power to confirm oi to reject no mi na ti ona or Ibe power to vote uptia 
^'0"^^f^ 1 bare ttta leacbeA blackmailed under threala of suseejitlng diamissat. This u 
a worae form of coimplion Iban talune leet for luggeatiDg or effectii^ appoiplmenta. It is 
my hope that when we come lo demand educatkmol quatlficalioni lor boanl members (vide 

why every Bubardiiiate ihould aerve but one master, his official superior?^ In a certain city, 
an auiitant lupcnnrendenl defended hi< ETeBchery tn the aupcrintendeni by laying that he 
owed loyally not Eo hij chief ^ut to the board, and that when a difference of opinion arose 
between the i upeiintendent and binuelf, he had a " perfect right " to appeal to the board 
and attempt to influence il againal the luperinlcndem. 
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14. To establish whatever schools, departments, ahd 
kinds of education it considers likely to promote the cuitu- 
ral progress of the community. 

15. To receive, file, and print such reports of these 
officers as it may be requested so to do.^ 

16. Under the provisions of the State constitution and 
the rules of the State regents of education to levy taxes for 
local school purposes. 

17. Similarly, to issue bonds for permanent school im- 
provements, including purchase of lands. 

18. To fix and pay salaries at or above the State mini- 
mums. 

19. To accept and' administer as trustees legacies of 
property, donations, and other benefactions designed to 
promote the cause of local public education. 

20. As a public corporation with a seal, to transact all 
this business and all business of a similar nature reasonably 
contemplated by the erection of the corporation.' 

The city board of education should be organized with 
as few committees as possible. A small board, such as the 
elective board should be, requires no committees at all A 
larger appointive board may have three : — 

1. An executive committee (or styled, ways and means). 

2. A committee on buildings, sites, and janitors. 

3. A committee on miscellaneous and new business. 

In no properly conceived city school system is there any 
call for committees on teachers, or on courses of study, or 

' Tim bo«rd ihoiild AH haT« tnj power wluterer to lerise the report at the tHperintcudsat 
> To thoK who cjtre to follow- out thue mutten m Iheir tf^ical concluiHiu and thorougblr, 
InifgeAt nadui|ihefol1owingutnuBlreportiof boudtuidiuperiiitepdeDt:Ncw Vork, Cterc- 
lud, Bouon, lodiarupcJii, and S(. Louii. Tben ii need of ■ work tbal fian Ibe udmimiaii- 
6n poini o[ tIiw will deiriy yet brttfly daoibe ilonl twelT* city Kbool (yuoni ohi^ub- 
tirely. In the Vew Yoric repon lor 1907 (pac« 9'i4) then i* a dtmi nuunuy of tbew 
poann. TIh Oerolend board tffma to hive neulr all the powen indioled in the ten. 
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on sanitation, or on evening lectures, or on compulsory 
education. All these matters belong to the administrative 
employees. Because they are the employees of the board, 
they are already subject to the board in all these and in all 
similar matters. For the board or for any members to 
interfere in details is clearly reprehensible. 

In general, the function of the city board of education 
is to govern the schools : to regulate them as the governor 
of the steam engine regulates and steadies its action. Its 
function is not to manage the schools. It is to control, to 
oversee, to assist rather than to direct education. In this 
capacity, a good board can be invaluable. In any other 
capacity, even a good board b perilous to the true educa- 
tional interests of a community, while a bad board is 
pernicious. Irrespective of the private character and gen- 
eral ability of its members, no board can be " good " that 
tries " to run the schools." 

FoTtunatel}' in a large dtj, so vast Is the enterprise that no board, 
however bad, can destroy a good educational system before it is dis- 
covered and obstructed by general public opinion awakened by the 
conscientious activities of the educators in the city. But unfortunately 
the converse is true, that in large dties the ablest of superintendents 
and the best of boards can do but little in any one year to redeem the 
past when that has been going steadily from bad to worse. 

In the view presented as to the nature of the relations 
of the State and of the School, the most important feature 
is the horizon line of the limits of free public education. 
In actual practice in the various States, this horizon line 
tells significantly the heights of the various points of view. 
As an economic matter, it is not important whether a mill- 
ion dollars is provided annually for education from general 
taxation or from particular properties isolated for the pur- 
pose of paying over their earnings to education. The 
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taxation does not fall upon all citizens alike. But in both 
the political and the social relations, it is of much impor- 
tance how the annual fund is provided. 

Any private benevolence secures an amount of public attention fer 
beyond that g^ven to an equal tax-expenditure. We have heard year 
after year a vast deal about the good accomplished in Southern educa- 
tion by the Pe^iodyand the Slater funds ; yet single American dties of 
but a )iRlf million people spend annually more than the total endow- 
ments of these philanthropies combined. The invested fiinds of Har- 
vard or Columbia can be expressed in totals of impressive magnitude. 
The State universities cannot capitalize the good will and the good 
&ith that cause the annual appropriations of the legislatures. On a 
five per cent basis, the concern of New York City in its schools may be 
roughly estimated at five hundred million dollars ; that is, a philanthro- 
pbt undertaking so to endow the New York system of public schools as 
to withdraw their costs from general taxation would need to set aside a 
property equal to one-half that of the entire United States Steel Cor- 
poration. With all his wonderful benefactions, Andrew Came^e has 
done only one-quarter as much. 

A philanthropist in the East or South may give one million or ten 
millions of dollars of the general wealth that he owns to the cause of 
education and may determine what grade or form of education may be 
served thereby ; and he is assured of the plaudits of public opinion and 
of the generous approval of succeeding generations. In these regions, 
the public man who should propose to assign from State or local taxes 
an amount equal to five per cent upon such capital funds for education 
must be prepared to fight for bis cause ; and to be defeated. West 
of the Alleghaoies, in the newer repon with its keener democracy, he 
can hope to win and may win. 

There are two political traditions, — one that the State 
shall do only what private philanthropy will not do and 
shall do this only upon stern necessity put to the proof ; 
the other that the State shall do whatever is for the general 
welfare. The first is the tradition of the East and of the 
South ; the second is that of the North beyond the Appa- 
lachians and of all the trans-Mississippi country. 
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The East and the South compromise with the second 
tradition by establishing not a few scholarships to send 
needy pupils to the endowed institutions and by special 
grants. The West and the North compromise with the 
first tradition by encouraging private endowments in rivalry 
with the public universities. 

But to the student himself or herself there is a tremen- 
dous difference whether the entire education from the kin- ', 
dergarten through the professional school is afforded by 
the State. It colors one's patriotism red or white whether 
the State provides all the range of educational opportunity 
or does not.^ And this difference between the final obli- ■ 
gations of loyalty East and West will in generations to 
come record itself more and more clearly in the American 
character. 

Socially, one who is graduated from Harvard or from 
Vanderbilt is at the antipodes from one who is graduated 
at Michigan or Nebraska. The private endowment means 
as a matter of tradition education in sex-isolation ; the 
public maintenance means sex-association, " co-education." 
The exceptions merely demonstrate the rule. One who 
pays no tuition in the endowed universities is a favored 
individual, who must feel more or less regret; but all 
students are on the level plane of recipients of the public 
bounty in the public university. 

The true functions of private philanthropy appear to be j 
to establish experiment stations and to do work supple- i 
mental to that of the State, while the true function of the : 
public enterprises is to supply the approved best for every ' 
general need and interest of society. 

The question as to how far the education afforded by 
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the State shall go is already answered. Whatever boys 
and girls, men and women, need to learn, whenever and 
wherever they need to know it, that the State constitution 
should enable the public school to provide. This includes 

/all trades, all professions, all arts, all knowledge. The 
only questions to be asked by the State are : Is this need 
good ? Is this person competent to receive this instruction ? 

The term of school-going at the expense of the State is 
not the age of fifteen or the age of eighteen or the age of 
twenty-one, but school-going in a democracy that aspires to 
serve mankind is without term. Therefore, every State 
needs normal schools, colleges, universities, trade schools, 
agricultural institutes, and every other proper institution 
of education ; and it needs enough of them at convenient 
points within its borders to supply all the demands. 

The duration of public education is, therefore, any time 
within the educable period of individual human life. But 
within a certain portion of this educable period, the process 
of education must be rigidly and universally applied. 

We may divide this period into that in which intelligence, 
efficiency, and morality^ are developed and that in which 
these are applied to science, to art, and to philosophy for 
the further extension of human culture. The first portion 
may be said to end at eighteen or nineteen years of age. 

These evidences of the progress of the individual in edu- 
cation are successive and become simultaneous only at the 
end of the period of educability. Intelligence begins with 
activity of the mind in observation and proceeds to literacy, 
an absolute essential in modern civilization. Efficiency 
proceeds to apply intelligence to the doing of things, the 
performing of services, the making of products. And 
morality directs the efficiency of the soul and of the body 

> vide A Thisrf e/ Mfimt, clmpten Ihni endded. 
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to the systematic accomplishment of what is worth while 
by methods beneficent to human society. Our war is 
for illiterates, to make them Uterate ; for the literate- 
inefficient, to make them efficient ; for the literate-efficient- 
immoral, to make them moral.^ A moral man who is 
inefficient and ilhterate is an impossibility. In the pres- 
ence of a vast, difficult, and dangerous civihzation, whose 
meaning is only now being slowly won by the masses 
of mankind, — European peasants and African savages 
now in process of redemption into Americaa citizenship, 
— the illiterate and the inefficient are necessarily immoral. 
How can one possibly do right who has neither the intelli- 
gence to discern the right nor the will to realize it ? 

Therefore, education must be absolutely universal for 
the youth of our country, — that all may learn to see facts 
and truth, to rejoice in effort, and to love what is good. 
Thus education redeems both the city slum and the remote 
wilderness. 

As for the variety of the methods and of the subjects of 
education, this must increase with every year of the Ufe 
of the individual until he is ready to specialize. The cur- 
riculum of the kindergarten is designed to train the obser- 
vation and to direct the energies of the child, and may 
and should be closely prescriptive. The curriculum of 
the high school has widened out as a fan widens. Here 
we are teaching morality through sympathy with the many 
concerns of man, and particularly his culture. And in the 
university, we open wide the doors of the higher and larger 
world, saying, " Enter in and add what you can," 

In any proper conception, all this range and all this 
duration of instruction are well within the duties of the 

utbewho ii Hot HI uhool mut be liepc thae until he u mil in. 
■ Coiiuai<ii,rA(<;r(^^id!ac«ic, ChapUcXVl. 
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superintendent and board of education of any and every 
State and of every large city. By other conceptions, pri- 
vate philanthropy is exalted above public duty, and the 
obligations of Property are elevated above the opportuni- 
ties of Government.^ 

1 Om who idrocalci onphuiiing die dutio dT printe philmtliropT mnsl JoptiUj firor 

condidoni Ihal aill make the burdens of gCMnl lai: 

tily- Id the lerms af unLTVnal hjttaiy ADd of (he prognsa of civiEiialiou, Ihe queidoD here 

impUed is iDiereiiLng; and ligniiicaDt. The relation of this question to that of rcligioiu obJi- 

uuivenitieBj mere ajiachroniAins. vhjle a few have Erowa wise enough lo eee that deiuQCiacy 
ia loo Imge a matter to be coofined withia a pyramid whose granite walls are goreramenlal. 

The way out of these misuoderstandlDgi of oue another, because we are of vaiioiu " ages " of 
social endution and of political belief, is to [esolve the sitnalion into iu elements, to think 
through to the conclusion, and (hen to try to derelop every kind of school to its maximum, 
lejcciiug only such as caonol adopt the catholic philosophy of democracy itself. 

If may indeed be that East asd West have parted ; if so, they should become gcnemuB 
rivals, intent upon displaying all the good essentially inheient in eacb'of these radicallT 
dilTerent schemes of social organization- The view of the text is that they may yet ultimately 
be reconciled in the Universal School. If so, each wilt have made important contrihulioils,— 
the puMic political school and university may transmit the graces and the usefulness of the 
institution that lives by social favor ; the endowed school and university, the inner fbreea 
and substantial freedom of the inititulion that lives by nghts and privileges. There is corn- 
fan Id the faith that, in the education of to-day, there ia seen only 

— Neilor (speaking), TmVui and Criisida, 1, 1, Shakesfeam, 
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CHAPTER II 
THE CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

There are two recognized ways by which one now 
comes to the superintendency of schools in the large city. 
Such a superintendency may be described as an office in 
which in fact one is held responsible for conditions beyond 
the possible range of his personal knowledge and author- 
ity. It exists of necessity where the number of teachers 
exceeds two or three hundred; and it consists in being 
obliged to rely for information as to facts upon intermedi- 
ate officers. 

Were it not for the accepted correctness of this defini- 
tion, there would be but one way by which to come to the 
superintendency of the large city with its thousands of 
teachers and hundreds of other employees. 

Formerly, there were three ways to secure an appoint- 
ment to the city superintendency: first, to succeed more 
or less in something else and to get the office by influence, 
— political, social, economic, family, religious, — any way to 
get it ; second, to succeed in a lesser educational position in 
the city and to use this as a fulcrum to get the final and 
the highest office; and third, to succeed in a superinten- 
dency in another city, presumably smaller, and to be "called 
higher," 

With the rise of educational convictions and the appear- 
ance of the educational conscience, it seldom happens now 
that any one is elected superintendent of schools in a large 
city because he was once postmaster or public attorney or 
*5 
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pastor of a church ; and it will happen less frequently in 
the future than it does even now. 

The arguments for the appointment of an assistant 
superintendent or a principal within the system to a vacant 
superintendency are three. All of them are designed to 
invalidate the foregoing description of the dty superintend- 
ency. The lirst is that, in his subordinate local office, the 
candidate acquired large familiarity with the persons in the 
force. This is true ; and thereby he acquired the preju- 
dices that make so difficult the work of administering a 
really large school system. " Once a colleague, always 
one" may fairly be asserted.* The second argument is 
that the subordinate knows tjie traditions of the schools, 
while the stranger must grope blindly for months, and per- 
haps for years, trying to find out what methods, what 
principles, what ideals are actually in control and in use. 
The third argument is that the subordinate has learned the 
work by watching his superior do it. In short, though the 
last incumbent was actually in office, every person near 
him was as good as in the office. These latter reasons (or 
afguments, as they easily become upon expansion) have a 
certain air of validity when the traditions are good and 
the last incumbent was successful. The chief disadvan- 
tages are two : First, the man who has won (or has been 
given) promotion is usually a popular or a political favorite. 
He feels that he can hold favor only by obeying popular 
or political opinion. Seldom is he willing to inaugurate 

' In HccTlun dty, a teaclier, after being appointed lupcrvuat.appcucd for fireoiiixwecki 
Doiblc » ftrlana any of the dutiei of the oSce. When Hiked vhit the troqhlE wu, >he n- 
pUed: "youKCilbeKteBchenuElulia: 1 me« theni wnillr. I cannot give them uden. 
BegideB. T know how they fceJ when tbey receive orden. I have tieen a teacher myielf." 

Another initance it this: A aupeiiateDdent who had iJieD fiom the Tankarvhen naked 
why be didoot isAue n certain orderj saidj "The prindpala and leachen will nerer sand for 
it." He wai then atked, " But it ii abiolntely neceisary Tor icbool pmgreu, ii it not t " To 
thii, he cnplied, " And holding my poiition fi abulutely netouiy for my linlibood.'' 
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measures of reform or of progress. He must listen to his 
supporters. Second, he has seldom been a student of the 
larger issues in education. He may be a college graduate, 
but in only the exceptional instance has he pursued gradu- 
ate courses for years. In other words, it is not likely that 
he has dther the courage or the knowledge requisite for 
the responsibilities of the office.^ 

The thttd way of reaching the large city superintendency 
is becoming more and more common. The reasons for 
this are obvious. 

By whichever of these two routes one reaches the posi- 
tion of control of several hundred or of several thousand 
employees, the first matter to which one must give atten- 
tion is this : To discard promptly the notion that one 
knows anything about the work to be done. The peril of 
the man who has risen from a supervisorsfaip or from a 
principalship is that of becoming a supervisor or a princi- 
pal expanded large, while the peril of the man who is 
transferred from one city to a greater is that of thinking he 
has the old city expanded large. The real situation is that 
the superintendency is in no sense a great supervisorship 
or principalship, and that one city differs from another city 
far more than one town differs from another town. There- 
fore, while the first business of the elevated principal is to " 
learn what a superintendent should do (chiefly, lay railroad " 
track into the future), the first business of the transferred 
superintendent is to find out what his city is (that is, learn 
his primilry terminal station from which -he is to lay track 
to the next). 

To either man, the discovery that he must push on 

■ Probably lev bnidi of education cnt tal» IlieH ricmn inta Kcioui coniideTatiaB: cec- 
tmpir few do w unleu forced to consider them by local itudeDtt o 
ant. yuli Chapter XV, Omr S<lkmb. 
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rapidly, that througfi his office the current flows fast, that 
it is "now or never," — that he cannot read all his mail 
carefully, cannot give a proper hearing to every caller, 
cannot visit the particular- teacher or school that needs 
him, cannot see every board member, cannot keep in close 
; touch with every newspaper, cannot answer every critic, 
and must neglect opposition and details and trust to main 
force and his general policy, — ■ this discovery of his own 
littleness in so great an opportunity comes with a shock 
of surprise and regret that he must not allow to disconcert 
him. Here the wisdom garnered of experience tells or 
fails. The man who worries over past mistakes, real or 
fancied, is making the worst of all possible mistakes, — 
misudng the present moment (hat alone counts in human 
life. 

In the normal city of considerable population in which 
the board of education owns and constructs the school 
buildings, makes the budgets, and levies the school taxes, 
the superintendent has the sole direction and charge of ,the 
immediate affairs of education, which may be summarized 
as follows : — 

1. Nominating, promoting, transferring, and discharg- 
ing every educational subordinate, — of all associate and 
assistant superintendents, directors, supervisors, principals, 
specialists, teachers, librarians, kindergartners, clerks, and 
whoever else controls, teaches, assists, or substitutes in any 
school or schools of the city. 

2. Making, revising, and enforcing all courses of study 
in every city school. 

3. Selecting all apparatus, text-books, educational sup- 
plies, and general equipment relating to the school work. 

4. Controlling all health officers and school nurses and 
similarly controlling all attendance oificers. 
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$. Advising in respect to all new buildings, to all addi- 
tions, and to all important repairs. 

6. Representing publicly the educational policy of the 
city. 

7. Distributing the duties of all subordinates, dispos- 
ing of correspondence, and issuing annual, monthly, and 
special reports,^ 

The superintendent does not do everything himself. In ' 
his own understanding of this fact lies " his chance of 
success," and in the public understanding of it lies the dis- 
position of the city toward the office itself. I say " chance 
of success " considerately, for the real superintendent has 
at best only a chance of success. By failing to be a real 
superintendent in crises, one may hold ofEce for years ; 
but the history of city superintendencies — very interest- 
ing reading for the main part — shows that the office is 
legally too weak in authority for any substantial grounds 
of hope for permanence of the person in it,* 

To success, one of the essentials is a proper number and 
organization of assistants. The best approved hierarchy 
is this : — 

1. Superintendent. 

2. Boardof Associate (Division) Superintendenta, 

la coordination, 

3. High School Priacipak. 



. Elementary School for 
Group Principals. 



, Directors of Special Subjects 
through all Grades. 

, Supervisors of Subjects in Spe- 
cial Grades. 
S- High School Teachers (day) (evening) I Spedal subject 

6. Elementary School Teachers (day) (evening) \ teachers. 

7. Kindergartners. 

' fiilr Delta, HiiUry of Educaliin in tht Uniltd Slain, page i»6, for a ligniGcast 
■ No man whg fdc any Raxm ii ctiDOTed (rom the supecinlendenCT (hould allow hiiiiKlf 
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The critical points in this assignment are three, viz. : — 
r. There should be enough division superintendents* 
promptly to dispose of all central office affairs and of all 
the referred local affairs. In a general way, it may be 
said that one division superintendent is required for every 
three to five hundred teachers. Each associate superin- 
tendent should have two ofhces, one in the central hall of 
administration, the other in the locality to which for the 
year he is assigned. The assignments should be changed 
every year," Every important matter, general or local, 
should be discussed In the weekly board of supervision 
meeting and regularly determined and recorded there. 

2. Every principal should be a supervisory non-class- 
teaching ofGcer, and should have about twen^-five teachers 
in his special control. The principal to whom there are 
assigned more than thirty teachers needs one non-class- 
teaching department head for every twenty class teachers. 
Where school buildings are comparatively small, with but 
six, eight, or ten teachers, they should be grouped in twos, 
threes, or fours under one principal. The school or group 
principal should be required to go about among his classes 
and to give daily two or more hours of instruction, spend- 
ing the rest of his time in supervision, in direction, and 
in executive and clerical duties.^ 

3. The directors and supervisors- should be of such 
superior accomplishments that they may safely be given 
control of methods of instruction within the field of their 
jurisdiction. With the exception of kindergarten and 
lower primary grade instruction, the supervision and direc- 
tion should always be vertical and should express the 
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nature of the intellectual confinuum, the progresave pro- 
cess by which the child grows into maturity. Horizontal 
supervision by grade specialists, cross-sectioning the 
classes, is an unfortunate duplicatioa of effort where there 
are competent superintendents and principals. 

The question arising from the foregoing propositions as 
to whether the large city with six or a dozen or ti score of ' 
high schools shall have a high school director or an associ- . 
ate superintendent assigned to that field is actually an- 
swered already. The board of associates as a whole should 
supervise all normal, high school, and collegiate instruction, 
perhaps assigning some one or two of their number to 
gather special information. This, indeed, should he the 
attitude toward the elementary schools, — that the one dis- 
trict assigned to the particular associate for a year is 
assigned to him as a representative of the entire body. 
And as far as possible, the particular principal of the par- 
ticular school is to be its public head, its authority in all 
save the most important and the most general matters. 

Supervision needs to come close to the teacher and to 
report immediately to the superintendent 

The question arising upon the face of these propositions 
as to what subjects shall have supervisors or directors 
needs some explicitness and detail in its answer. 

Supervisors are needed for all subjects extending ver- 
tically tlu-ough several schools and under teachers regularly 
in charge of class rooms. These subjects may conveniently 
be grouped as follows, viz. : — 

1. Mathematics. 

2. History and Geography. 

3. English. 

Directors are needed for all subjects extending through 
more than one range of school courses and taught by per- 
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sons not regularly in charge of classes. These subjects 
are as follows, viz, : — 

1. Science and Nature-study. 

2. Art and Drawing. 

3. Music. 

4. The Mechanic Arts and Sciences (applied). 

5. The Domestic Arts and Sciences (applied). 

A third class of subjects need heads of departments. 
Such subjects do not extend beyond one school course, and 
are taught ordinarily by regular class teachers. These are 
as follows, viz. : — 

1. The Ancient Languages. 

2. The Modern Languages.' 

3. The Cftmmercial Arts and Sciences. 

The directors and the supervisors need assistants who 
shall take particular subjects vertically up and down 
through all the grades. Unless penmanship is to become 
a lost art, unless reading, already lost, is not again to 
be known, such special supervisors are absolutely neces- 
sary as assistants to the general supervisor of English. 
The number of such assistant supervisors will depend 
upon the special needs of the special community, for one 
feature of supervision is never for an instant to be lost 
sight of, — supervision aims to bring the poorer work up 
to standard. It is, therefore, required most for the new 
incoming subjects and fdr neglected old but meritorious 
subjects.' As to another aspect of the matter of the num- 
ber of assistant supervisors, another principle of super- 
vision is not to be lost sight of, — supervision is never to 
displace teaching, hut only to correct and to assist it. For 

< When thcK lanEiuges a» begun ia Grade VII or Grade VllI, direclon ue idviiabte. 
When Gennan ii uugbt from the ptimaiy gndes up, a director it neceiaary. 

■Vide Oar SckmU, Chapter XII, which presenU the Ihcoij al luperyision in reUlion 
to the ccnine of tcudjr. 
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want of observing these two principles, at many points 
there is much useless supervision, and at other points there 
is often lack of supervision that is wofuUy needed. 

In many parts of the country, there is a total failure to 
understand what a school really is, and therefore for what 
the principalship stands. This failure may be easily ac- 
counted for. The district one-teacher school may grow 
in either of two ways, — (i) by adding a new teacher and 
a new room and by thinking of the new arrangement as 
the collocation of two schools ; or (2) by adding an assistant 
teacher with or without a new room, and then thinking of 
the new arrangement as but two sections or classes of 
one school. The tests as to which thing really exists after 
this growth are whether the old and the new teacher get 
each the same or about the same salary ; whether each 
teacher has the power of admitting and discharging 
pupils ; whether one teacher has any authority as to the 
selection and retention of the other; whether one has 
jurisdiction over the topics studied, the methods pursued, 
and the devices used in the class room of the other; 
and whether one or both report to the next higher school 
authority. 

It is true that in actual practice, in large cities, entire 
schools or collections of schools are assembled at one 
time so that there is no historical succession in appoint- 
ment, but all teachers are appointed at one and the same 
session of the governing authority. However, in such 
cities there are always the custom and tradition as to the 
relations of the various appointees, and usually definite 
rules and regulations upon the subject. 

In the practice of large cities, we find two extremes. 
Of these, one is that where the principal literally controls, 
manages, directs — is the entire school, and the teachers 
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are his assistants. Such a school is often housed io a 
building with a large study hall surrounded with small 
class rooms, to which the pupils go from period to period 
for iDstTUCtion by the teachers there. In such a case, usu- 
ally the salary of the principal is two or three times that 
of the assistants. The school community and the superior 
school authorities regard him as the real teacher, though 
actually be may not give instruction daily for as much as 
one period to any class, or even preside as the teacher in 
charge of the main study halL Here all the children 
speak of "going to the school of Mr. (or Professor) Cad- 
mug " or " of going to the Lincoln School (or to School 
Number Forty-two)," and seldom speak of their indi- 
vidual class teachers. Often, indeed, even for primary 
instruction, they go to the class rooms of several different 
teachers : to Mr. Arnold for their reading lesson, to Miss 
Wright for their history, and so on. Here, each teacher 
is more or less of a specialist, with one, two, or three sub- 
jects in charge. This kind of school prevails in New 
England and in the South, wherever the Protestant Eng- 
lish tradition is strong ; and its history, to be traced easily 
in the records, is as instructive as it is interesting. 

The other extreme is that where there is no study hall 
or assembly room, but all teachers are in entire charge ot 
their own special classes or " schools " as they are often 
called. In this case the building has two, four, ten, twenty 
or more rooms, usually of equal size. Upon coming to 
school, the children go directly to their own rooms. They 
talk only of their teacher for the term or year. In this in- 
stance, the plan of one teacher in each room and for each 
class extends even through the high school. In the ex- 
treme cases of this type, the building has not even a bead 
teacher, and as a matter of course, no supervising princi- 
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paL^ An entire city will have no general officer save the 
superintendent himself ; and he will be a clerk and an ex- 
ecutive rather than a supervisor, because there falls upon 
him the entire burden of clerical and administrative details. 
Between the excessive concentration and centralization of 
the first type of school and the excessive dissipation and in- 
dividualization of the second type, there is apparently little 
to choose. In some instances, the teaching staff in the 
centralized school will receive one body of children in the 
morning and teach them for three or four hours, and another 
body of children, equal in number, for three or four hours 
in the afternoon. Similarly, the various teachers of the 
building with individualized schools may receive one set 
of children in the morning and another at eleven or twelve 
or one o'clock. The oppression of teachers and the rob- 
bing of children of proper amounts of time in school and 
of preparation for instruction out of school seem to be 
as common and as easy to maintain in one case as in the 
other. But when progress is actually desired, it is almost 
always easier to accomplish with schools of the first type 
than with schools of the second; these seem to be the 
reasons, viz. : — 

1. In such a school, there is a leader who can argue for 
the additional teacher or course of study, who, by virtue of 
his primacy, represents the other teachers, who is ac- 
cepted in the school community as the principal, indeed, 
as the visible school, and who really knows what the true 
needs of the school are. 

2. The principle of the educational continuum is properly 
incorporated in the course of study, in the promotions, and 
in the other features of the school organization ; and the 
relation of the additional teacher or subject to the prog- 

< vide Otir Stlutlt, page 1^7, for tbe areument m hior of the lupeninng principal. 
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ress of the individual child is so apparent as to be appreci- 
ated quickly by the general public. Moreover, there is 
one person to place the new teacher properly or to enforce 
the new study. 

3. The advantage to the city in one respect is obvious : 
the superintendent has a select body of advisers, not so 
large as that of the entire teaching corps and of a higher 
average quality. 

Two reasons are not afBrmative (for this type of school), 
but negative (against the other type). 

4. Where all the teachers are isolated in equality with 
one another, the first teacher added without a class is 
resented as a supernumerary, a critic, an inferior in quan- 
tity of work, an alien, and the forerunner of the overseeing, 
inspecting, and undesired principal. Any differentiati<m 
of .duties beyond the assignment to various grades is op- 
posed as the beginning of the overthrow of democracy 
and of the establishment of aristocracy or of hierarchy. 

$. While it is easy enough to slough off any studies or 
exercises not favored by the individual teacher, there is 
no machinery provided for adding studies and exercises 
to meet the changing conditions of the social environ- 
ment. 

In practice, the higher educational institutions accept 
or tend to accept the extreme first type, while the lower 
schools drift toward the second almost everywhere. For 
this type, the two reasons most frequently assigned are 
that the child is confused by meeting more than one 
teacher, and that two or more teachers cannot agree as to 
how much time daily the child shall give to each of them. 
The countervailing reason that in schools of the first type, 
because the chOdren have two or more teachers each day, 
therefore they have the same teachers for two or more 
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years, and that this longer acquaintance is almost neces- 
sary to the educational continuum is sometimes not under- 
stood. 

In cities with schools of the first type, it matters little 
whether the buildings are large or small, few or many ; 
but in cities with schools of the second type, or with 
schools of intermediate character, this matters much. A 
school of the second type may have three or four primary - 
classes, no grammar classes, and several high school 
classes : it is in truth not a school but a collocation of 
schools. The problem of good school organization to-day 
is the reconciliation of the two plans, — rejecting the weak 
feature of low-salaried "assistants" in the first, and the 
weak features of no policy for want of a head in the second. 

The first question that a growing city should ask, if it is 
willing to be progressive and to ask any questions at all, is 
whether it desires real schools, full of a school spirit, or 
whether it means simply to house the children ; i.e. to 
shelter them in rooms. In other words, strange as it may 
sound, the kind of education proposed should determine 
the kind of building, its size, and all its other features. 
When school-keeping is the object, the mechanical problem 
is simple. Upon the basis of (say) 40 or 60 children per 
teacher, how many rooms are required for (say) 200 or 
2000 children? Such a problem, of course, denies that 
education is an art for experts ; but political authority in 
a democracy is by hypothesis not vested in experts. All 
that the educators can do is to try to convince "the 
authorities." 

In the large city, there should be institutions presenting 
the entire eA\ic3.^or\aX continuum from the kindergarten up, 
and including every important profession, trade, and occu- 
pation. No man is properly educated until he knows well 
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some righteous means of livelihood. To educate every one 
pTOperiy is to cut away the materials of vice and of crime 
in their earliest manifestations. Incidental to the complete 
education of the good in school is the immediate segrega- 
tion and isolation of the bad in reformatories and asylums. 
This is an educational programme worth fighting for. 

The entire educational system of the large city would, 
therefore, include the following, viz. : — 

1. A university for the professions. 

2. Colleges of the sciences and liberal arts. 

3. Institutes for the trades and industrial arts. 

4. High schools. 

5. Grammar schools. 

6. Primary schools. 

7. Kindergartens. 

This means, of course, an entire education of every one 
for life as an adult in the institutions of Property, of Family, 
of Church, of State, of Occupation, of Culture, of Charity, 
of War (if need be), of Business (if need be), and for 
Society conceived as a whole ; in other words, it means 
complete education at the general expense. This proposi- 
tion, familiar enough in Nebraska or in California, has not 
yet been heard everywhere. It means education from the 
age of five or sue years to the age at least of eighteen with 
graduation from a trade, to perhaps twenty-two or three 
with graduation from a profession. 

Obviously, all the administrative problems of such a 
school system cannot be discussed in the space proposed 
here; hut the problems of most importance at this stage 
in the discussion are: How many grades of schools shall 
there be below the city colleges? and, What shall be the 
standard size of each kind of school ? 

These questions may be expressed more definitely, the 
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first Ib this form : In which of these schemes shall the 
schools below the city college be arranged ? 

GuDi A B c 

Part of 
XIV CoUege 



High 
School 



I Kindergarten 



I 



Part of 

CoUege 



High 
School 



Intermediate 
School 



Elementary 
School 



Prim 



And the second in this form: Is it desirable to bring 
together in one building as many or as few classes as 
possible ; and shall the classes be graded annually, semi- 
annually, or quarterly ? ^ 

Clearly, the definite answer to this second question de- 
pends partly upon the answer to the first And clearly, 
also, the practical answer to the second depends partly 
upon considerations not in the least educational but wholly 
economic. 

Scheme A is prevalent in the United States ; unknown elsenhere. 
Scheme B is like that in France. It is represented in not a few success- 
fill private and endowed schools in our own country.* Scheme C is as 
yet theoretical, though it now has strong advocates.* 



^ It it eutijelyfeabblc (o grade 9 large demcDta 
dainble for tbe pupili, Bui ir ihe leacfaen repeal tlie grade an 
their inleUectuKl ruin ii cecUin and mm. 

> S-f. Ibe Brooklyn Polyleclmic Inititute, ia New York Gly. 

>a. tbePbiUdclpliiaCeiiUal High School with IbalpropoKd 
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The arguments for an intermediate school of three or 
four years between the high or secondary school and the 
primary school are several. First, it is educationally de- 
sirable to isolate boys and girls of the ages of eleven to 
sixteen (typically, twelve to fourteen in a three-year inter- 
mediate school) from both younger and older pupils, for 
their own sake and for the sake of these other pupils. 
Second, the plan is convenient in the arrangement and 
location of the schools of a large city. 

The unit of the scheme may be as follows, viz. :— 

For each high school 
(say) four intermediate schools as feeders. 

For each intermediate school 
(say) two elementary schools as feeders. 

For each elementary school 
(say) two primary schools as feeders. 

Third, by this plan, the small children will have but 
short distances to walk in getting to their kindergartens 
and primary grades, while as they grow older, they will 
have relatively longer distances. 

Are there limits, minimal and maximal, beyond which 
numbers schools should not go? It would appear so. 
There should be enough classes to secure good grading 
not less often than every half year. The highest class 
should be reasonably large and of a single half grade. 
An intermediate school on this plan would be normally as 
follows, viz. : — 

Grade IX, B (prior to graduatioo) 40 pupils 

Grade IX, A 42 pupils 

Grade VIII, B 45 pupils 

Grade VIII, A .^ pupib 

Grade VII, B, 2 classes, each 36 pupils 

Grade VII, A, 2 classes, each 30 pupils 

la all, 8 classes and 287 pupils. 
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A schoolbouse to accommodate these 8 classes would 
require an assembly hall and at least 14 rooms : 8 class 
rooms, I boys' manual training room, i girls' manual train- 
ing room, I library, i laboratory, i exhibit (museum) room, 
and I gymnasium. Obviously, it would be more economi- 
cal to construct a building for 600 pupils than for these 
300, because in this case the arrangement would be a3 
follows, viz. : — 

Grade IX, B, 1 classes, each 40 pnpib 

Grade IX, A, 2 classes, each 42 pupils 

Grade VIII, B, 3 classes, each 45 pupils 

Grade VIII, A, 2 classes, each 4S pupils 

Grade VII, B, 3 classes, each 35 pupils 

Grade VII, A, 3 classes, each 40 pupils 

In all, 14 classes and 57; pupils. 

This school would require an assembly hall and at least 
20 rooms : 14 classrooms, i boys' manual training room, 
1 girls* manual training room, i library, i laboratory, I 
museum, and i gymnasium. But why not double this 
(mit again ? It might be well to do so ; yet to double it 
would mean to double the so-called "extra" rooms, for 
there are but (say) 30 periods a week in which the manual 
training rooms and the gymnasium are available for class 
use. To give each class two periods a week, accommo- 
dates 15 classes. A larger school would mean, therefore, 
two manual training rooms. There would then be two 
gymnasiums, one for each sex, a desirable feature. The 
boys and the girls should have at least four periods each 
week in the gymnasium and in manual training ; and prac- 
tically the classes for proper instruction must be kept 
small. On the other hand, to enlarge the plan so as to 
accommodate 1200 pupils or 2400, or, as in the largest 
cities, 4800, means opportunity to provide at but slight per 
capita expense many extra' rooms of great convenience 
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to teachers and to pupils, such as science laboratories, 
lecture rooms, departmental libraries, special-trade school- 
rooms, sick-rooms, baths, parents' reception rooms, art and 
drawing rooms, and music rooms.* The only limits are 
those established by the wealth and the culture of the 
community. 

As a general proposition, however, it may be said 
safely that every child should know and be known by 
the educational director of tiis school. Few principals can 
learn in three or four years the dispositions of over 800 
or looo pupils; half such a number is better. In our 
laudable effort to get some fair salaries for school officers, 
we have sometimes vastly exceeded these numbers while 
still retaining the notion that the principal is the educa- 
tional head of the school and not merely an administrator. 

It is this genuine conflict between the educational prin- 
ciples that should govern a dty school system and the 
practical administrative and economic necessities that 
generally do govern it that has occasioned most of the 
troubles involved in salary schedules. 

There are two general problems, — the various rates 
of salary in the different grades, and the annual increases. 
Unfortunately, the minimums and the maxiwtums of sala- 
ries are still governed by the demand not of educational 
experts for competent teachers and by the supply of suck 
teachers, but by the demand of laymen for and by the supply 
of those who represent themselves as teachers. Our schools 
are not yet professionalized or even unionized against the 
incompetent.' 

It is harder to teach forty-five large boys and gu'ls than 
twenty-five kindergarten children or forty-five primary 

■Vide Annual Ai/srti dT Ibe SupetlalciideBt of Scheol Buildinsi, New York. 
HbuiB. yidt page 194. 
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children ; and it requires more preparation both before 
beginning to teach at all and for the daily teaching. But 
it requires more natural gifts and more pedagogical skill 
to teach the small children than the larger. In the highest 
years, scholarship is almost all-important ; in the lowest 
years, art. When JiocxJ is a fair salary for a kindergartner 
managing without an assistant forty-five children for four 
hours a day, then $2000 is a fair salary for a high school 
teacher Instructing thirty pupils for five hours a day.^ 
From one end of the country to the other, we are paying 
beginners too little because we are taking half-prepared 
apprentices and giving them altogether too much responsi- 
bility. Unfortunately, we cannot reach the seat of the 
trouble; we cannot yet control entrance into the pro- 
fession. There is too much sympathy with taxpayers and 
too much with the girl who needs a salary ; and there is 
too little sympathy with parents and too little with the 
pupils who need an education. 

Though the high school teachers should receive more 
salary than intermediate school teachers and these more 
than primary teachers, all teachers in the same school, 
male and female, hrespective of the year or grade in 
charge, should be upon the same schedule for the same 
number of hours of teaching. As a basis of criticism, I ' 
submit the following scheme, viz. : — 

For Classroom Teachers" 

The 6-year secondaiy school .... lor 301 

The yyeai intermediate school . • . . 8 jir 25 x 

The 4-year elementary school . . ■ . jx 18 r 

The 3-year primary school ftx 12 r 



oatcmplate 1117 aaperrlaion of the work of any other tBHCher. 
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When byxwe mean $ioo, which is little enough, then 
the kindergartner beginner would get $600 and the high 
school veteran $2500. The fair questions now are: How 
long shall the kindergartner wait for the maximum ? How 
long shall the high school teacher wait? Shall the in- 
' creases be automatic or conditional ? If conditional, what 
shall the conditions be ? 

As a matter of general experience, this will probably 
be accepted, that such teachers begin and reach their best 
years of service at the following ages,^ viz. : — 



la the secondary school . 


. 33 years 


40 years 


Id the intermediate school 


. 33 years 


36ycais 


In the elemenlary school . 


. 21 years 


33 yean 


In the primaiy school 


20 years 


30 years 



It will no doubt be accepted by all that, once the 
maximum is reached, it should be kept until the pension 
period with honorable retirement is reached. And it will 
probably be agreed that the maximum should be reached 
before the best years of service are attained, and not after 
the physical powers have begun to decUne.^ Very small 
increases, prolonged into actual old age, are an injustice 
to the public servant and to the public taxpayer alike." 
Again, it should be possible to secure the increases annu- 
ally until the maximum is reached. 

On this basis, I propose this scheme for increases. 
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Id the secondary school, annually . . . . ix 3S yr. 

In the intennediate school i x- 34 yr. 

In the elementary school Jar 31 yr. 

In the primary school { r 38 yr. 

The foregoing propositions are not likely to be contro- 
verted or even seriously opposed by educators. But there 
is 00 general agreement as to how the fitness for the 
increase shall be determined. Many laymen, especially 
the politicians in large cities, assert that every teacher 
not discharged should be increased until the maximum 
is reached. Some educators hold that promotions in sal- 
ary should be determined solely by the success of the 
teacher in the class room. I submit the following proposi- 
tions : — 

1. The increase should be granted always except in the 
cases when substantial evidence that it has not been earned 
or deserved is on record. 

2. Such evidence should be evaluated carefully to de- 
termine whether it establishes (a) mere unfitness for the 
increase, (i) deserved transfer to another school, or (c) ac- 
tual incompetence with warrant for discharge. 

3. This evidence should be (a) cumulative,^ (i) supported 
by not less than two superior officers acting severally and 
jointly, and (c) written at the times averred. 

4. It should be weighed over against evidence of pro- 
fessional study, to be tested by examination or other 

1 It may be noted that wbeo x — $100, the anDuiil iacRue ii $7$ for the leachen of the 

ichool. TheK incrtaACA are worth trying Ea get. Wlicn ichool-icuJuDg haa become a pro. 
IcBiaii. :t will be fno oc $150 in large citiei. 

■ Average at time of reaching the maxLinum. 

*A certain city has a fonn ibal to me teema uofortuoate. It aETords a place for r^^rdbg 
a bad jear'i work forever. Thia teeOB to me " imfair." Sometimea^ thert ia a pbyaical 
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substantial testimony such as that of university professors 
or of a special examining board. 

$. It should be considered in the light of the earlier 
record of the teacher. Incidentally, let it be said that the 
increase should be granted the more freely the older the 
teacher is; and if possible, it should be granted at the end 
of the first year. 

6. The critical periods appear to be at the end of the 
second and of the fifth years of experience. No first city 
license should be valid for over two years, when the teacher 
who is certified as successful by the school principal, by 
the supervisors, and by the division superintendent, or, in 
doubtful cases, by the best of these reporting officers, should 
be eligible to a second examination to be given by the city 
board of examiners in the presence of one or more of the 
superintendents. From this advanced examination, none 
should be exempt At the end of the iifth year, teachers 
not consistently successful should be discharged or required 
to take a thinl examination as the basis of the final 
decision. But the teachers who at the end of their third 
year have been steadily successful should have their cer- 
tificates made permanent upon the recommendation of the 
board of supervision to the city board of examiners. 

7. The first, and in most cases the only, promotional ex- 
amination should be upon such professional subjects as 
applied psychology, comparative education, special meth- 
ods, school management, and pedagogical theory, and upon 
such academic subjects as English and American btera- 
ture, modem history, biology, and art 

8. Teachers twice transferred for cause should be 
dropped, subject to reappointment upon proof of at least 
one year of successful advanced study in residence. 

It is true that by analogy with law, medicine, and 

DC, zecbvGoOgIC 
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theology there should be only one certificate for education ; 
but practically there are at present two radical difEerences. 
In the first place, lawyers, physicians, and ministers are 
constantly subject to criticism by adults, to whom or in 
whose presence their services are rendered. If they im- 
prove in the quality of their work, or the contrary, this 
is known at once to those who control their compensation. 
But teachers render their services in the presence of chil- 
dren and youth who {despite the opinion of some parents) 
are not competent critics and who obviously do not control 
their compensation. In the second place, the body of pro- 
fessional literature to be mastered by teachers before they 
begin to teach is trivial in quality and in quantity compared 
with that which must be mastered by any candidate in law, 
in theology, or in medicine.' It is true that we now have 
several fairly voluminous treatises ; but their mastery is not 
yet required even for the highest certificate of the most diffi- 
cult examining board in the nation. Our text writers do not 
yet dare to write books at five dollars a volume. To put 
the matter otherwise, we are not yet a learned profession, 
but some acquire technical learning and become profes- 
sionalized by work in what may perhaps be properly 
styled a " skilled occupation." 

Ultimately, we may hope for a dignified professional 
library and then for admission to the profession compar- 
able with ordination to the ministry and admission to the 
bar. 

We speak of lawyers as " disciples of Blackstoae," which implies a 
service by Blackstone to the legal profession not yet paralleled by that 
of any expottent of education. He analyzed all the elements of law and 
jurisprudence. No one has yet done this for education. It is possible 

' Mukuter mi the Anl icbocJniastcr Betioudy to pnpoH tekchinff u oi» of IJk leuDed 
pnfeuioiu. He annaiiiiccd thii u B major " positioD." ytJi bii Pnilittu (isSi *.■>.)• 
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to show in education a few spedal woriis kirly comparable with the 
many special law treatisea of higli authority. The same comparison 
holds for mediciDe and for theology. 

Goethe in the Wanderjakre of Wiihelm Meister presented as the 
core of the principles of education practised in the " Pedagogic Pro- 
vince" gradual conformity to more and more law. Not only is there a 
time in education when things are to be learned or done, but there is 
also a duration in nhich reflection without information or production 
proceeds. This dialectic of progress, from fact to principle, from princi- 
ple to ^t ; from learning to doing, from doing to learning ; from science 
to art, from art to science ; from conduct to philosophy, from philosophy 
to conduct ; from the esoteric to the exoteric ; from outer to inner, and 
inner to outer, always via thought ; this zigzag of wliat we now call 
" function! ngs," is the educational process.^ As Emerson says, in Uset 
irf Great Men, man is "endogenous." Hp growth is, as it were, cell 
by cell. Education is no more straightening or " instructing " natural 
"bents" than it is overlaying ignorance with knowledge as a veneer. 
Education encourages what is good by nourishing it with facts or by 
exercising it in actions ; and it inhibits, arrests, encysts or atrophies 
what is bad. It is a philosophy, rooted in biology, physiolc^, psy- 
chology, and metaphysics; and branchii^ out into the "world" in 
sociol<^, economics, history, literature. To require the uneducated to 
educate others is as unkind to them as it is criminal to society. Froebel 
presented this clearly in the first paragraphs of his Kducalmn of Man. 

This matter of professional preparation and devotion is 
vital to the complete success of the coming educational 
renaissance. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE BUSINESS OFFICERS OF THE CITY SYSTEM 

Wherever and whenever in a State fundamental legisla- 
tion can be secured, there at the present time it is usually- 
best to create a small elective board of education with 
large general powers that it should be required to exert 
through three coordinate officers, — a superintendent, an 
architect, and a business manager, — with the assistance of 
two other officers, an attorney and a secretary. 

It may appear that a large board, divided iato many committees, 
each doing much executive work fall of details, has greater authority 
over the schools than a small board, doing no executive woric at all ; 
but a close examination of the history of school boards in Boston, Oeve- 
land, Indianapolis, and St. Louis, where there has been true progress, 
and a cursory examination of the record of such communities as, for ex- 
ample, the District of Columbia, where the board has been enlarged, 
qmckly dispel the illusion. 

At the present time, a fair statement of the relative 
values ' of these several positions would qualify them 
financially in cities (say) of 100,000 population as follows, 
viz. : — 

All their time — 
Superintendent, 6x 
Architect, 6;r 

Business manager (director), 4x 
Secretary, ^x 
Part time — 
Attorney, z^ 
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The work of the attorney should be to prepare all bonds, 
deeds, leases, contracts, and bills for new legislation; to 
criticise rules and regulations ; to take all the court cases 
of the board and of its officers ; and otherwise to assist 
and advise the board and its officers. 

The attorney should be a regularly appointed and sala- 
ried officer with a fixed term of not less than that of an in- 
dividual board member (say four years). He should have 
no fear of displacement, no motive to please the board. 
His salary should be large enough to secure an experi- 
enced, skilful, and highly regarded member of the local 
bar,* 

The attendance of this attorney should not be required 
at regular board meetings ; nor should his services be at 
the call of individual members or officers, but only upon the 
resolution of the board. 

The business of the secretary of the board is to record 
the proceedings and to conduct all its correspondence. 
The secretary is not a clerk for individual members, nor 
should his stenographers be at their beck and call. In 
his office, be should enforce rigidly these principles, 
viz. : — 

1. To obey only the properly passed and recorded reso- 
lutions of the board. 

2. Not to permit any board member to issue any orders 
to, or without his full knowledge and consent to consult, 
any of his subordinates.' Especially let him avoid re- 
sponding to the " leading board member," who may yet 

6 X, tutymej, i6 jt. In i>b»lDU value, then an be almoic do ccHnpmuon between the work 
of the luperinLendenl tif icbooli iD the very large city Mjid tlut m the imaU city; but it u 
much easier to estimale the wotTc of the other oSccrs lelatiTCly. 

' A certain udbII city which did not believe io employing an attorney ou salary, spent id 
fees in one year of special liligaticn and lejpslative lobbying $i3,i»a, an amount luScicDt, if 
paid inaaniul salary, to have secured the servicd of tba unw ntloniey for tea yean. 
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prove to be a meddlesome, intrigmng busybody, getting 
material for later treachery or at least confusion. 

3. To put as mucli as possible of the doings and even 
opinions of the board in writing. It pays not only to re- 
cord the resolutions but also to journalize the entire pro- 



4. To keep the files as sacrosanct archives. Not a 
paper should ever be allowed out of his possession or that 
of the attorney of the board,' 

The secretary of the board of education in a city of con- 
siderable size should never be also business agent or man- 
ager, nor should he employ or be employed by such a 
business officer. The kind of a man who makes a good 
recording officer seldom, perhaps never, makes a good 
business agent 

This latter officer, who buys for the schools, should be 
an enterprising business man, familiar with every kind of 
value, — real estate, bricks, books, paper, labor. He should 
advertise for bids for all kinds of materials and supplies 
needed ; should foresee needs ; keep the board from mak- 
ing financial mistakes ; and, in a sense, do all the business 
for the board. 

Like the secretary, the business agent must regard only 
the resolutions of the board. 

The duties of the superintendent need not be suggested 
here* further than to serve as a standard for those of the 
school architecL In an age when we are trying to bring 
our schoolhouses up to the standard of our banks, 
churches, and theatres in appearance and in convenience, 
and to the standard of our hotels and hospitals in 
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sanitation, the work of the school architect is only less 
important and scarcely less important than that of the 
superintendent' In one respect, it is more important 
A poorly designed school building will last forty years; 
an unskilful superintendent is not likely to last forty 
months in the kind of a community that has enough cul- 
ture and conscience to employ a school architect. 

The prevailing practice of giving out the planning of 
schoolhouses to the competition of architects with the 
agreement of the board to select the best or one of the 
better plans, is indeed to be preferred to the practice of 
ordering a building du-ect from a contractor or to putting 
it up by day labor according to a design made by the 
hoard itself ; but it is by no means so good as that of em- 
ploying one man year in and year out to make plans and 
to learn by experience and by inquiry how to better them 
in every new schoolhouse." 

An important question not yet uniformly determined in 
school practice is whether the school architect or the 
business manager shall employ the engineers and janitors. 
It is agreed quite generally that these persons shall be 



bouic both of onlinaTy briclr wLtb undsTonc trimmiDB. The coDUut ii u| 
employed u uchitect, the board did not. 

ill climu tome yean ago in tbe District of Columbia, vhcre Ibe Dim 
the w-talled " board of education," had tbe control of «hool buildings. There, at the 
lime, thirteen new buildings of eight Tooma each weie to be built witbia a year. A fev 
aichitecu, more thao Ihii aumber, entered the auopetilioii. with the undentaoding that (he 
winner ms 10 erect all thirteen buildings ; but to avoid hard feeling, the CorvmissionerB de- 
cided to cJioMe thirteen of the plans and to give one building to each of the desiipien. The 
rciult tnay be Ken by all viuton to the Capital. 

The plan of having a firjt-rate architect wrve » teftiee in a competition ii leldora 
honestly carried out by tbe board. In two instances, in two large cidei, where Ibe icferec 
awarded Ibe prize to out-oF-town architects, the boards tejeclcd the avard, wheteupon the 
lirsl-olus newspapers attacked the board » Tiolenlly thai public opinion forced the abandon- 
proceeded beyond the puichaso of lots. Vidif. 65, infra. 
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selected, promoted, and discharged under distinctly civil 
service reform rules. They should enter competitive ex- 
aminations as rigid as those for the teachers, and they 
should be eligible to pensions when invalided by disease 
or by superannuation. 

Because the schoolhouse architect has control of new 
buildings, of additions, of repairs, of grounds, and of 
machinery, it seems to be the better opinion that he, rather 
than the business manager, should have control of these 
caretakers of the schools.' 

Every large city needs also a schoolhouse heating and 
ventilating engineer, who should be selected by the archi- 
tect Their relation thereafter should be that of colleagues 
and joint advisers to the board. 

What deputies, assistants, clerks, and stenographers 
these various officers may require will, of course, depend 
upon local conditions ; but invariably they should all be 
appointed by examining boards, one of whose members 
should be their manager. Thereafter, he alone should direct 
and control their promotions, demotions, and discharges. 
When a board of education comes to disapprove of an 
under officer whom his chief regards with favor, the only 
proper remedy is the removal of the chief at the end of 
his term, or, when the term is indefinite, at the end of the 
fiscal year. 

Of the engineer and janitor service in our city public 
schools, it is a regrettable fact that the first is good only 
when the laws require the exclusive employment of licensed 
engineers, and that the second is seldom good. The causes 
are two : where politics do not influence the appointments 
of engineers and janitors, a hard business notion of 

■ Under him shauld b« tbe superinUDdeiU of juiitors. la very l^rge cities, he will need ' 
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getting the cheapest available service is apt to control; 
and where politics do enter into the matter, there the 
appointees are usually incompetent. 

We are often told that here, there, almost everywhere, the janitor 
gets more than the teacher. Seldom does the janitor get, over and 
above the cost of his " help," a salary as large as that of an experienced 
class teacher. Almost never is he paid net as much as the building 
[ principal. Not only is it true that the laboring janitor is worthy of his 
'' hire, as is every other laboring man, but two or three other things are 
also true : he b the associate necessarily of ladies and gentlemen ; he 
practically controls from day to day the health conditions of, it may be, 
hundreds and even thousands of children, and he is a man among boys, 
and more or less their model or warning. In large buildings, he is also 
the director of labor and the custodian in effect of many thousands of 
dollars' worth of property. He should be a married man of &mily. In 
short, we are asking much of him. 

The question is often raised whether in large buildings 
the janitor shall be given a contract to take care of it, or 
he and all his assistants shall be carried separately upon 
the public pay-rolls. It is an objection to the first plan 
that whenever a janitor is transferred or promoted or dies 
or is dismissed and a new janitor comes in, there is a ten- 
dency to change all the help. This is usually a disadvan- 
tage not only to the cleanliness of the building, but also to 
the relations between the faculty and the janitor service. 
It is supposed by some to be an objection that it gives the 
board of education and the faculty no direct control over 
the subordinates of the janitor. It is a third objection that 
he will try to get " cheap help " so as to make as large an 
income for himself as he can. To the other plan, how- 
ever, the objections are still weightier ; and it is, therefore, 
not so common in practice. The janitor's assistants are 
not the personal servants of even the principal, cer- 
tainly not of the teachers ; nor can his helpers serve two 
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masters, — himself and the principal. Moreover, except 
such of his higher assistants as may, like himself, be re- 
quired to pass civil service examinations, his helpers should 
be selected by himself, not by board members or principal 
or teachers; he is the best judge of what he needs. 

It is possible to utilize some of the good features of both 
plans, as follows, viz. : — 

1. Select the janitor and his more important assistants 
(one or two in large buildings) by civO service tests. 

2. Allow him to secure all other help. 

3. Specify exactly how much per month or per diem he 
shall pay to each of his help. 

4. Specify also the total amount that he is to pay out 
per month for help.' 

5. Give him a total sum large enough to recoup the 
foregoing items and to give him a respectable livelihood. 

There is a salary or expense difficulty in connection with 
engineer and janitor service in our public schools that "is 
worth working out statistically in every system ; equitable 
payment as between schools and equitable payment for 
longevity or seniority in service. The first is sometimes 
attempted ; the second almost never. 

I suggest the following items, viz. : — 

Schedule A 
I. Per square foot of classroom per month 
2- Per square foot of hallways per month . 

3. Per square foot of assembly hall per month 

4. Per square foot of sidewalk per month . 

5. Per square foot of school yard per month 

6. Per wmdow per month .... 

7. Special allowances. 

' In lome ciu«. Ibe toul ii onJy credited to the janiloT. VpoD his toikIkt. or thai of lb« 
principal, Ihs " clcaocts " an paid in public (undt. After deduction Oi Iheie charges, Ibe 
Janitor u paid the bookkeeping lulance. 
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For longevity pay, the following may serve, viz. : — ■ 
Schedule B 

I . First year jx 

1. Second year ix 

3. Third year i^x 

4. Fourth to tenth year . . . ■ \ax 

5. Tenth to twentieth year \\x 

6. Thereafter 13 ;i- 

Each school property should be computed under 
Schedule A on the minimum basis. As a matter of con- 
venience to bookkeepers, odd results should be averaged, 
but not too much so. 

The schedules for assistants and helpers should also be 
prescribed by the officer or board of control as well as the 
number of such persons to be employed in each school ; 
and should recognize successful experience. 

Modem school buildings in the North are usually heated 
by steam or hot-water boilers. In such buildings, there 
should always be licensed engineers, with as many firemen 
and other assistants as the plant requires. Contrary to 
the experience with janitor service, it has usually been 
found best to put each of the engineers and assistants 
separately upon the public pay-roll. The nature of the 
work seems to require the grade of men who appreciate 
such a relation to the public as warrants individual rec- 
ognition. 

Shall the janitor employ or appoint or nominate or con- 
trol in any way the engineer,' By no means. Nor is the 
janitor service as well performed if in any way subordinate 
to the engineer service. In large cities, there should be a 
supervisor of janitors and a supervisor of engineers, coor- 
dinate with one another under the school architect, the 
building commission, or the business manager. 

D.D.t.zea by Google 
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Both engineer and janitor forces should be beneficiaries 
of pension systems quite as much so as city policemen, 
firemen, and teachers. Such pensions are as judicious 
from the point of view of public economy and efficiency as 
they are proper from the point of view of public justice. 

Other subordinates that may be found useful in large 
cities and not suggested by the foregoing treatment are 
the following, viz. : — 

Supervisor of repairing. 
Inspector of plumbing. 

Most large cities find it economical as well as convenient 
to maintain repair shops, whose character and organization 
depend upon local conditions and needs. Old cities with 
many old buildings are in a different situation from new 
cities whose school buildings are mostly modem. Some 
cities began with frame schoolhouses, which are now being 
rapidly replaced by fireproof structures. 

Superintendents sometimes discover that the engineers 
or janitors or both are required to do trivial or unreason- 
able things by principals and teachers. Sometimes this 
cSinnot be corrected through orders to teachers and con- 
ferences with the heads of the engineer and janitor ser- 
vices. In such conditions, it may be justifiable for the 
superintendent to call all these workers together and in 
the presence of their chiefs go over all the complaints, lay- 
ing down the principles involved,' 
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CHAPTER IV 
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In the large city, the schools vary in size from one to one 
hundred or even more classes. Conditions, therefore, are 
extreme ; and rules that apply in one case fail in another. 
Some schools may be for pupils of a particular race or 
nationality, by accident or by design. The buildings may 
be new or old, good or bad, with or without annexes, with 
rooms large or small, with or without assembly halls, etc. 
At least a third of the city schoolhouses of America should 
be condemned and destroyed, and a third more should be 
thoroughly overhauled at an expense of half their original 
cost of construction.' Humanity is dull to its own inter- 
ests here. We have now some 85,cioo,cxx) people and 
}i 15,000,000,000 of wealth; but the entire present value of 
all our school buildings and grounds is not $1,660,000,000 
(which would be |ioo per pupil), or even half that sum.* 
As the children of school age are one-fourth of the popu- 
lation and the whole of our future, — all that humanity 
really works for,' — is it too much to suggest that one- 
l fortieth of our wealth, or $3,000,000,000, would be scarcely 
too much to invest in school buildings and grounds for 

1 W« are doing rhia for oiu bium«i enterpriua- Why not [or our more importiAt odnco- 
tioul couwiii ? 

■ The oHimated value in i9a6«t$7S3,ooci/iDci. [^nfiRepoitU.S. BurennofEdncuion, 
Vol. 1, 190^-] The value upon comifctcDt appniul wtnld probably not be $500,000,000. 1 
find Oat aloual all ciliH, towni, and villagei cany thelt buildiiigi on Iheit hooka at filS 
COM, making no allowaoces for depredalion, such oe aie invariably made hy Ibe acconnt- 
anti of huuneti enterptua, ycE orten adding all repain, 

' " And what would It avail if «c possessed and performed all else, and became perfect 
■ainti, if we neglect ihai for which we chiefly live, namely, to can Ibr the jroang."— LuTUER, 
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them ? In cities and towns, we need $200 per capita 
to provide right accommodations. In them, we have 
5,500,000 children at school and should have S,ooo,ooo. ^ 

There is no typical schoolhouse ; and we have not yet 
agreed as to what such a schoolhouse would be. But cer- 
tain considerations appear somewhat clear. We need both 
schoolrooins — that is, rooms to which all the pupils resort 
upon occasion — and classrooms for special grades or ^ 
groups of the pupils. We need grounds about the build- 
ing, and in the city a roof-garden. And we must not go 
over three stories unless there is an elevator with a proper 
attendant.^ We must have the best-known sanitation, 
ventilation, heating, lighting, and access to stairways. In 
exterior and in interior, the building should t)e a delight, 
a genuine lesson in art. It should have rooms not easily 
overcrowded, yet not too large for convenient instruction 
by one teacher.^ It should have the best-known furniture 
for school uses. Of course, it should have slate black- 
boards, plenty of pictures, pianos, statuary, wall friezes, and 
sound deadening composition floors in hallways.^ But 
these requirements are matters of commonplace knowl- 
edge : the difficulty is to secure them from the managers of 
the public funds. 

It is not, however, a matter of common knowledge that 
the schoolhouse should have half as many schoolrooms as 
it has classrooms ; or how these should be arranged and 
equipped. The chief business and dehght of city finan- 
ciers seem to be to strip the building of its best features, 
of the assembly hall, which is the centre of true school 
life, of the library, of the gymnasium, of the manual 

^ Even then we on IP danger from panic upop the lUiTwrnffl uid al the elevllDi flhafL 
' Tbe room over 04' x 31^ or as' k 30' u an open lavitacion to put in 56 pupila in 7 rows 

«[ B dcski each, or 64, or even nioie. 

■ Ai in the BnicliUin, Mati., high (Cbool, the beil fioocii^ known. IIk BoitOD cun«d 

comer ia abo noteworthy. 
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training rooms, and of the scieace laboratory. Unfortu- 
nately, tke superintendent and the school principal, who should 
be the attorneys for their voiceless child-clients, are too often 
in fear of their own livelihoods to defend a true educational 
policy. ^ Architects seldom know anything of the real 

; needs of the school to be housed in the building or of the 
latest advances in schoolhouse construction. The three 

- requirements of the city financial authorities in school 
matters are: l. House as many children as possible. 
2. Do it as cheaply as possible. 3. Make a decent ap- 
pearance with the buildings. Among the remedies are : 
I. To get the absolute control of the funds vested in the 
board of education. 2. To fasten all good teachers and 
ofEcers in their places firmly. 3. To keep out and to get 
out all incompetents. Then the educators will persuade and 
help the board members to express in the school buildings 
that good-will for the youth of the land which the Ameri- 
can public actually does feel but which politicians defy. 

A good city schoolhouse has an assembly hall that will 
seat a thousand persons. This seems arbitrary ; but chil- 
dren and youth cannot recite loud enough to be beard in 
larger rooms. A school with but three hundred pupils in 
a building with eight class rooms and four schoohooms 
will easily draw upon occasion five hundred and more par- 
. ents and neighbors together.^ This hall is to be used also 
as a school lecture extension and general community centre. 
The assembly halls of the larger high schools may accom- 
modate on the floor and in the galleries fifteen hundred 
persons, but to go beyond this capacity is unwise. 

Where parents are poor or many pupils come from 
remote homes, the school building should have a large 

^ Vidt Appcndiji A, i, infra. 
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room properly equipped for lunch purposes: in some 
instances, even for breakfasts. Whether these meals 
should he furnished " at cost " or be donated should de- 
pend not upon theory but upon facts. ^ 

There are many pitfalls in schoolhouse construction ; a 
few may be suggested. 

By unilateral lighting, which is absolutely necessary, is 
I meant lighting within the quadrant centred upon the 
centre of the front row of pupils' 
desks. This eliminates most of 
the cross lights. Usually such 
lighting is upon the left side of 
the pupils ; but it may as well 
be to the left and rear, provided 
that the quadrant principle is rig- 
idly observed. The total window 
area should be 20 per cent of the 
floor area, and well blocked close 
to the ceiling and within the 
quadrant. The window-shades 
^ouM be translucent and not 
opaque. This is especially nec- 
essary for sunny windows. 

There must be no windows for the children to face in 
•the assembly hall or in the rooms seated with desks. 

Stairways should be not under four feet wide or over 
iive and a half ; that is, there must be passageway, but not 
enough space for three files at one time, lest the centre file, 
unsupported by a wall or by a rail, be precipitated down- 
stairs. The double reverse stairway is a great advance.' 

■ The cent pUn hu been solred in the St. Louii hiffa icbouli mid b the Rhode Iikud 
Stiite Norm»l School, Proyidence. 

> Thii i> one of the nuny line fcatarei c 
under Mr. C. B. F. Snydar, aithitect for lh< 
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The cellar must be high and dry, but not so well lighted 
as ever to be convertible into class rooms, — an iniquity of 
frequent commission by ignorant indifference or by posi- 
tive wickedness. A damp gymnasium in a cellar may be 
worse than none at all. 

The double desk is an offence both against the person- 
ality of the school boy or girl and against sound hygiene. 
Building now rooms so small as to force the use of double 
desks is ignorance that should be legally criminal. 

The best place for the toilet rooms of any building is, of 
course, outside of the building, where the special structure 
should be perfectly ventilated and sufficiently hghted and 
heated.' Brick walls and entrances to the passageways 
remote from one another must separate the sexes, whether 
these rooms be inside or outside of the building. The 
amount of accommodation provided for girls and for the 
smaller boys is seldom one-thJrd of the real need. Where 
these conveniences are inside of the school building, they 
should be concentrated and not scattered about. In a 
small building, the basement alone is the proper place. 
This should be at least ten feet in clear height, with forced 
ventilation. The plumbing must not be merely accessible ; 
as far as possible it must be exposed in plain sight. 

The minimum provision of floor space per desk should 
be twenty square feet. The maximum number of seats 
in a room should be forty-eight; while forty-two or less 
should be the average. Only one set of pupils should use 
the building daily.' 

1 tfaH aeenu t0 uLtc this DTabluw, ».- ^. .-.. .... .. - 

ai oppotiu eodfl of the buildij^. 
Ttie TCDtilitlan » pci1«t. 

niniR, both that of the teacher who givet eight hours of iouiuction daily, and that o( the ib 
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The ventilation ducts should be so arranged as to create 
no drafts upon either teacher or children. They must 
operate successfully in all lands of weather, which is espe- 
daily difficult to secure in the mild damp days of fall or 
of winter or of spring.^ Then the children most need the 
fresh air that even the windows will not supply. That is T 
an unsuccessful system of ventilation which requires to. 
be supplemented by the windows and the doors.* r 

Every class room, schoolroom, cloak room, wardrobe, 
library, and toilet should have at least two doors, for free 
passage of entrance or exit either way.' 

Every cloak room must have at least one large window, 
and inlet and outlet ventilation flues with forced draft 

The library should be large enough to accommodate 
at least an entire class at one time, with provision for 
at least ten thousand books; but in addition, every room 
should have a special collection of books for individual 
reading. 

Each class room and room for special uses should have a 
closet, not less than 5' x 8', with drawers and shelves. 

There should be a good stock-room. The janitor requires 
a proper room for his tools, for his supplies, and for him- 
self ; but he should not live in the building. 

There should be a room for the women teachers and 
another for the men, with proper conveniences. 

All school buildings should be strictly fireproof. 

In the rooms for small children, blackboards should begin 

' St Louis bas solved ad 
bumtdity, aboul 5;° oT a 

■ Forced T«iti1adan hy /ItriKM (supply) and cofiiiiaif (eihtuul) Tails il DOWlUDdaRlizcd 
ID all modem schtnlliouH construction. 
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at 26" from the floor and should be graded up to 34" 
in high schoob. Behind the teacher's desk, the board 
may extend to 9' ; but on other walls not over 7', It is a 
waste of money to put blackboards in kindergartens. 

Every primary school should have a double kindergarten, 
for two grades of children, the 4- to 5-year old and the 5- 

■ to 6-year old- A. typical school for all elementary grades 

■ will have an enrolment as follows, viz, : — 

Beginning kindergarten, 4 to 5 yr. 32 pnpils 

Advanced kindergarten, j to 6 yr. , 75 pupils 

Grade II, A and B, 6 to 7i yr 100 pupils 

Grade III, A aad B, 7 to 9 yr 120 pupils 

Grade IV, A and B, 8 to 10 yr ii5pupib 

Grade V, A and B, 9 to 13 yr 100 pupils 

Grade VI, A and B, 10 to 13 yr. 85 pupils 

Grade VII, A and B, II to 14 yr 75 pnpils 

Grade VIII, AandB, iij to 15 yr. 6opupiIs 

GradelX, Aaod B, 12 to i6iyr 50 pupils 

812 pupils 
The double kindergarten, connected by sliding or fold- 
ing doors, is desirable for the general exercises. . It should 
be so shut off by halls and cloak rooms and by deadened 
floors that its music and games will not disturb other 



Schoolhouses, if possible, should be protected against 
external nuisances from streets paved with stones, from 
railroad traffic, from factory chimneys with their soft 
smoke, and from high buildings that shut out the Ught. 
In the eyes of the Maker of the earth, it cannot be a waste 
of ground to put a school in a park even on a city street. 
Neither does this deprive the city of so much taxable prop- 
erty, for the business people simply build elsewhere. 
Would God that some genuine political economists might 
. investigate education and tell the people all the truth about 
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schools and their relation to wealth 1 An acre of land 
for the first sixteen rooms full of school children is the 
minimum'; then add a half acre for every sixteen rooms 
more. The other idea, of transporting all the children to- 
gether outside of the congested sections, cannot win, 
though it is valuable as the solution of a special problem.' , 
The parents want their boys and girls near home. 

In a congested part of a city, the plan of a " large plot " \ 
is a mistake." It invites future building, which defeats 
the end proposed. The city needs not a plot but a, park. 

The open competition for plans is a pitfall, dangerous 
even when sealed, unsigned plans, based upon the specifi- 
cations of an expert, are submitted to his choice. An hon- 
est, competent choice by a true architect, possessing the 
familiarity of an expert with the principles and the condi- 
tions involved, seldom appeals to the artistic or other 
sense of the committee of laymen who must ratify the 
choice. The large city should employ a school architect 
on an adequate salary for expert, service.^ 

The city schoolhouse with twenty class rooms and with 
half a dozen other rooms used for school purposes accom- 
modates nine hundred children in actual attendance, and 
requires as its teaching complement 

I principal 2 manual training teachers 

26 class room teachers i physical culture teacher 

I music teacher i clerk 

I art teacher i apprentice teacher 

1 Seuch, At /dill Sciivl. 

' In B cen«in city are four Kpankfc Khoolhouses on H plot an^aaJly msuil for odc No 
yard mnuoi. For city ploli, Itie baildin^a should be upon U,H, oitl (mRrior coun) 
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In addition, there should be one medical inspector for every 
three or four schools of this size and one school nurse. 

A school with forty classrooms requires one department 
head ; that with sixty, two such heads. The school of over 
thirty classes requires also a school librarian. There is no 
economy in the larger schoolhouses save in the cost of 
land when they have over three stories and have an elevator 
service. For equal quality of instruction, the running ex- 
penses per capita of the pupils are least in schools of from 
sixteen to twenty-four rooms. Both smaller schools and 
larger schools are more costly. 

Among the duties of the principal of such a school are 
the following, viz. : — 

1. To assign the old teachers to their grades, classes, 
and, in certain instances, special subjects; to confer with 
higher school authorities, and to assist them in assign- 
ing new teachers ; to recommend transfers and discharges 
of teachers ; to recommend salary promotions ; and, monthly 
or otherwise, to report their pay-rolls. 

2. To promote, to advance, and to demote at fixed inter- 
vals the pupils ; to enter new pupils ; to keep records of 
their proficiency, punctuality, regularity, conduct, health, 
special deficiencies or defects, gradation and promotion ; to 

''. organize them in classes ; and to direct and to control their 
recesses, intermission periods, playground games, athletics, 
societies, and meetings of any and every kind that centre 
upon the school. 

3. To assist parents' organizations, evening schools, and 
lectures, medical inspection, alumni associations ; in short, 
any and all activities in the creation of the school as a 
social centre, in the making of a true school community, 
and in school extension generally. 

4. To prepare grade and subject programmes and to assist 
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teachers in preparing duly programmes of class recitation, 
exercises, and study ; to advise teachers regarding methods 
and materials and devices ; to hold faculty meetings at 
least fortnightly ; to visit all schoolrooms in person daily 
and to know the work of every teacher and of every child * 
as they progress through the term. 

5. To obey, to counsel, to asmt, and in every way pos- - 
sible to promote the efforts of all higher professional , 
authorities; to hold all subordinates to loyal and active 
support ; to keep open the gateways of information and to 
be ready and eager to improve in knowledge, in skill, and 
in courage ; and to belong to the profession of education. 

6. To know all that is to be known of school architec- 
ture ; to know one's own building ; to control the janitor 
and engineer service; to tolerate no inefficiency that is 
remediable by any process within reason ; to think of prog- 
ress in quality and in quantity of building and of grounds, 
and to work for progress with the board of education, with 
the city council (where that body still has, as it should not 
have, any power over school funds), with the State board 
of education, and with the State legislature. 

6. And never to put livelihood before or above genuine 
educational service ; nor pride of personal opinion above 
one's sense of what is the next thing that it is wise and 
right to do. 

The principal requires a suitable ofBce, with a laige 
desk, with shelf room for a thousand books upon pedagogy, 
philosophy, psychology, literature, economics, history, and 
sociology, with abundant window light coming upon the 
left side of his desk, with a typewriter and a duplicating 

< Thii (ppliK in Ihe I 

IIh obligadBD u kaon ill 
duric of tbe prmdpiiE. 
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machine, with available artificial light for evening work,^ 
with simple medical and surgical supplies to supplement 
the work of the school nurse or to supply the absence of 
such a person, and with a door with a full-size plain glass 
panel opening upon the hallway. 

He is the first educational officer to come to the school 
in the morning, and is not the first to leave at the noon 
intermission or when school closes in the afternoon. He 
works at least as hard as the hardest-working teacher. 
He reads at least as much current periodical school litera- 
ture and journalism as the brightest of his teachers. He 
is the leader, he is facile princeps. Otherwise, he is out of 
place, a detriment to the school, an object of contempt not 
the less real because it is silent, a stumbling-block to edu- 
cational progress, in the school community, in the city, and 
in the nation. 

The true principal is the school. He conducts the morn- 
ing exercises, reading the Scriptures,^ leading in the Lord's 
Prayer, quoting the best poetry, directing and encouraging 
the school music, devising the rhetoricals, the innocent 
school plays and concerts, and the Saturday excursions to 
the fields or to places of historic interest, and guiding the 
children with ethical counsels while he supports the teach- 
ers with unvarying and unwavering authority. The good 
principal is the refuge of the distracted teacher; in his 
school, no teacher ever is long distracted. And he is at 
once wise, strong, and kind enough to be the best friend 
of the children, next to their own parents, and often a 
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better and more helpful friend than their own parents. 
He understands and believes that education is the form 
that religion takes in this age; and he knows that one 
who sees a duty and does not perform it, to that extent 
blocks some purpose of God. 

How much is such a principal worth to a community, to 
his fellow-teachers also ? Does the theory of promotion in 
salary apply also to him or to her? I submit the following 
schedule : — 

For the Principal 
In a school of 20 teacbera : — 

istfcar ad 3d 4th 5lh 6th 

Secondary . 35^ 26r tjx 28^ 292- 30^ 
Intermediate . lor 21^ iix 233: i^x i%x 

Elementary , 15^ 16^ 17* \ix 

Primary. 12^; \ix 143- 15* ■ 

For the fiist addition of 20 classes with a department supervisor or 
head in the nature of an assistant principal : — 

Secondary school lor 

Intermediate school j x 

Elementary school 53^ 

Primary school ix 

In determining the rank of a school, the criterion should 
be the rank of its highest grade ; that is, an intermediate 
school of forty classes of grades VII, VIII, and IX should 
rank no higher than a school with grades kindergarten to 
IX, inclusive. If there is any difference in diflSculties of 
administration, of organization, and of supervision, the 
second is the harder to direct and to manage.^ 

By the foregoing schedule, the experienced principal of 
an intermediate (grammar) school of twenty classes would 

^ It u profitable to note ihe phiLology oC ihqe words: admiiiuttr,1xi lerve; orgaKiatf 
to diicovcr the otehu uuI to help Ihem function, to fct in order ; nftrvitt, to ovcthk ; 
airtct, to HI tight; ud managr, to put (and keep) in hand. 
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receive 2$ per cent xaoit than a successful teacher of grade 
IX, while the principal of a school of sixty-five classes 
would receive 100 per cent more. 

As the principal is the potent factor in the rating and 
promoting of teachers, so in the large city the associate 
superintendent assigned for the year to the division should 
be the potent but not the final authority in rating and pro- 
moting the principal. The license as principal should be 
valid for two years, and after one or more years of 
successful experience may be made permanent upon 
reexamination. An unsuccessful principal, before being 
discharged, should be given trial elsewhere by at least 
one transfer; but if not successful at the close of the 
fifth year, should be reduced in rank and given a position 
as department head or as a class teacher. 

There are various schemes for organizing the city 
school of fifty or a hundred classes. Some are more ap- 
propriate to the school of no or relatively few grammar 
classes ; and others, less appropriate. The appropriateness 
of a scheme is dependent upon two points, as an ellipse 
depends upon its two foci. These two points are the maxi- 
mum grade of pupil in the school and the actual maximum 
salary of the class teacher. These two points condition 
the fitness of a scheme and are both essential. Depart- 
mental organization is entirely out of place in any school, 
large or small, in which the highest grade is not at least 
the eighth year* (the second year below the common high 
school), or in any school with a low maximum salary ; a 
reason may be given in each case, a reason derived from 

^ TtiB b Hill withoDt pT^ndiCB to Ehe quaticn of llie lonfth cif Ebe ichoal coone. \t u 
interdtuig, howCTtr, to Dale iLmI GciDunf, with lU ucuvcru] compulaLoQ ODd with iu uniqufl 
thoTouBhoeu. cannot hold boyi jmd prla at (chool and promoic thflm much more EcncnLlly 
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practical experience. The departmental teacher in all sub- 
jects is disadvantageous in classes with pupils below four- 
teen years of age and below the systematic study of United 
States history, of general geography, and of the English 
language. All lower classes are confused by too many 
teachers ; and each needs one teacher for recitation exer- 
cises. Whether intending to do so or not, the one teacher, 
of psychological inevitableness, must correlate the daily 
material of studies, exercises, and recreations. The har- 
mony of method in instruction and in discipline tends to 
harmonize the soul of the child. 

The necessity of a fairly high maximum salary in the 
case of departmental teachers consists in the fact that the 
scheme is a sifting process, and the poor teacher, being 
tested relentlessly and constantly both by pupils and by 
all adults environing him or her, cannot last. In con- 
sequence, where many teachers are of poor quality, the 
plan itself appears to be a failure, for by hypothesis the 
amount available for salaries is too low to command uni- 
formly good teachers. In departmental teaching, every 
teacher must be a good teacher. 

When a school consists of twenty or forty or sixty classes 
with twenty or forty or sixty teachers, one to each class 
for all day, its organization is a very rudimentary, proto- 
plasmic, affair. But a school with a corresponding num- 
ber of classes may well be a complex, highly developed 
organism, as shown in this scheme, viz. : — 



VII-IX I z classes Intermediate depaitmeut 15 teachers 

III-VI 37 classes Elementary department 30 teachers 

K-II 25 classes Primary department 27 teachers 

I class Ungraded self-help class i teacher 

General clerk Librarian General substitate 

Janitor and as^taot Engineer and fireman 
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la all, about eighty persons upon the public pay-roll. Ten years' 
course, two in the kindergarten. 

Clearly, this principal has a larger educational enterprise '■ 
upon his hands than many a superintendent in a town or 
a small city. True, he has not the task of trying to get a / 
board of laymen to accept professional views of education ; \ 
and he has no direct contact with money matters.^ But to 
offset these anxieties, he has the vexations of comparative 
powerlessness often under close authoritative prescriptioiis. 
He must meet or parry the criticisms of visiting superin- 
tendents, supervisors, directors, and special teachers ; and 
he cannot reply once a year in a formal printed report of 
more or less interest to the general public* 

The organization of the intermediate department may 
prove the first concern of the principal, for he will prob- 
ably give to the two heads of departments assisting him 
the organization of the elementary and primary depart- 
ments respectively. The twelve intermediate classes may 
perhaps readily be assigned in three groups of four classes 
each, or of three, four, and five classes respectively. A 
four-class department division may be as follows, viz. : — 



Grade IX, B 
Grade IX, B 
Grade IX, A 
Grade IX, A 



A-B. Hbtory, geography. 

C-D. AriChroetic, algebra, geometry. 

P-Q. Reading, spelling, grammar. 

Y-Z- Science, writing, miscellaneous. 



A school day of Grade IX, B, may have this programme, 
Tz. ; — 

1-9:15 A.M. Morning exercises, current events with A-B. 

I ; 15-10. Algebra with C-D. 

o-io : 10. Physical exercise with W-X, the teacher for all the 

school. 

■Unlet) be on dincl mull immediaK lepiln not Co aiceed (oy) $s<>p«riiu>iitli, »,(./'., 
iNm York city. 

> In the dcTcbpsient of lU thevalunofs cil; sched tyttem, tliiiii likel j ta conie. 
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10 : 10-10 : 30 A.M. Writing with Y-Z. 
10:30-10:45. Recess. 
10:45-11 :i5. History with A-B. 
II ; 15-13. Grammar with P-Q. 

I :i5-i 145 P.M. Geography with A-B. 

r : 45-3. Manual training, boys with W-Y, and prls with S-T, 

teachers for the entire school. 

Another school day for the same class may have this 
programme, viz. : — 

c with E-F, teacher for all 



9-S 


:iSA.M. 


MoniiDg exercises, music w 




the school. 


9:15-10. 


Arithmetic with C-D. 


10-10; 10. 


Physical exercise with W-X. 


10 


10-10:30. 


Spelling with P-Q. 


10 


30-10:45. 


Recess. 


10 


45-11:15. 


History with A-B. 


II 


15-12. 


Grammar with P-Q. 



1 : 15-1 :45 p.m. Reading with P-Q. 

1 =45-2 : 15. Science with Y-Z. 

2 =15-3. Drawing with G-H, teacher for all the school. 

Among the primary matters of school management that 
must be settled before these daily programmes can be en- 
tirely adjusted are the following, viz. : — 

Shall the school as a whole go to the assembly hall for 
general exercises every morning ? If not, into how many 
sections shall the school be divided ? It is good manage- ' 
ment for each class to have morning exercises in its own 
room, the teacher giving the special ethical instruction. 

The question of the number of periods of recitations 
and exercises each day must be answered, as well as that 
of the hours of opening and of closing, before the pro- 
gramme can be made. 

It is necessary to have the periods of about the same 
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length throughout the day, because in one class arithme- 
tic will occupy the first period, in another grammar, in a 
third history, etc. There may, however, be half-periods. 
In adjusting these matters nicely, the principal shows the 
degree of skill that he possesses. 

It is always requisite that the classroom teacher shall 
have charge of the discipline of t^e class, and, under the 
principal, the matter of relatiops with the parents. This 
teacher also oversees the home lessons of the pupils and, 
if possible, directs the study ^riods at school. 

When the curriculum calls for ten studies in the grade, 
it will be no more possible in the departmental programme 
to arrange for a lesson in every subject, every day than It 
is in the plan of one teacher per class.* Certain subjects, 
such as spelling and writing, may have a short lesson every- 
day, and arithmetic or grammar or both may have full 
periods daily. 

Such a subject as science or nature study may have 
but one or two lessons a week in the way of recreative 
information. 

Such subjects as drawing, music, woodworking, cooking, 
sewing, and physical culture will have one teacher each for 
the entire school ; or, when confined to the highest grades, 
^ may have for the entire school but part of the time of the 
teacher, who may give lessons in several schools. Such 
teachers of classes must not be confused with supervisors 
of these subjects. 

Current events are proposed as a kind of present geog- 
raphy and history, A lesson the first hour on Monday or 
the last hour oh Friday usually meets all requiremests. 

1 Id bU aco, Ibe utScmpt u leach at ooe tune rnami thinn hu bccD a (Tmptom ot eduo- 
liofud retroEnuioD. Vide Mfftivt 
Th. Cr«,l Didactic, •• ContuiioB 
Ktului nunr IhiDEi it i»a lime," 
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This plaD does not contemplate too rigid an assignment 
of subjects to the teachers, for it may well be that M. N. 
teaches history and arithmetic in two classes, while O. P. 
teaches these subjects in two other classes. It may prove 
advantageous to make the department of four teachers as 
follows: — 



The argument for the superiority of a departmental ar- 
rangement over a collocation of unconnected classes rests 
upon these propositions, viz, : — 

The pupil above twelve or fourteen years of age wearies 
of seeing the same teacher every moment at school for 
an entire term, and benefits by meeting difFerent person- 
alities. 

The teacher also is happier in meeting a variety of 
pupils. 

In the course of a few years, the teacher who has les- 
sons to prepare in but a few subjects becomes reasonably 
proficient in these subjects and teaches with a much larger 
body of scholarship and with a much larger equipment of 
special pedagogical devices than may ever be possessed - 
by one who must teach four or five times as many subjects. 

Every teacher has certain subjects in which he is more 
proficient and more interested than he is in others. When 
one must teach all subjects, one cannot avoid emphasizing 
some and neglecting others. In the departmental plan, ^ 
each teacher instructs in the subjects of greatest interest 
to himself. 

As a matter of practical experience, it is found that while 
the class taught by oae teacher may excel in the drill 
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features of the various subjects, the class taught by several 
teachers of equal competence with the one teacher always 
excels in body of knowledge and in skill in dealing with 
the material of each subject. 

The strongest reason, in my judgment, for favoring the 
departmental plan in higher grades is that in few cases are . 
pupils and the teacher "good friends." In most cases, 
some pupils either do not like or are disliked by the 
teacher. The boy who is out of favor or who keeps his 
teacher out of his favor has but little hope of education in 
the one-teacher class. Where he has three or four teachers 
daily, he is almost certain to find at least one with whom 
he may prosper intellectually and morally.^ 

There are, however, certain lower grades in which a sub- 
stantially one-teacher plan is best, the supplementary in- 
struction being given by special teachers assigned to the 
department. The plan may be as follows, viz. : — 



Grade III, B ^ 
Grade III, B ' 
Grade III, A' 
Grade III, A > 
Grade II, B' 
Grade II, B' 
Grade II, A' 
Grade II, A^ 
Grade I, B' 
Grade I, B« 
Grade I, A' 
Grade I, A ' 

' Thii Rcmi to i 



(class) teacher 
(class) teacher 
(class) teacher 
(class) teacher 
(class) teacher 
(class) teacher 
(class) teacher 
(class) teacher 
(class) teacher 
(class) teacher 
(class) teacher 
(class) teacher 



Department teachera in 

1. Music 

2. Drawing 

3. Physical culture 

4. Writing 

or as may be possible 01 
preferable financially 01 
educationally. 
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The teachers of the "incoming subjects" or those espe- 
cially difficult or those requiring special skill may teach in 
each class a brief period each day ; or when assigned to 
several departments, they may teach but once a week. 
They tend both to standardize the work in the different 
classes ; to give the teachers of the other subjects a little 
relief from the monotonous routine of the day and week ; 
and to refresh the pupils with the voices and the presence 
of various teachers. The quality of the instruction in a 
school system may be gauged by the number of such spe- 
cial teachers and by their salaries. Several of such teachers 
in each school on high salaries means a good school system ; 
none at all means a dry routine ; one or two on low salaries 
means progress; while many on low salaries means politics 
and place-hunting.^ 

It is not justifiable to dismiss ttie question of departmental work in 
the grades in a cavalier fashion without at least mentioning certain dis- 
advantages of this plan and certain practical reasons for not introduc- 
it^ it ia some communities. 

1. Where teachers have actual or practical life tenures, aiid where at 
the same time the higher salaries for long experience are paid only in 
the upper grades, there of a certainty many teachers will be too weak in 
intellect, too fixed in habit, and too antagonistic to new ideas and 
methods to make the success of departmental work possible. 

2. It is desirable to teach several subjects every day and at certain 
times in the day and invariably at the same time.' This cannot be 
airanged for all classes in the department. 
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CHAPTER V 

EQUIPMENT 

European visitors, when taken to the " show " Americait 
schools, are wont to say that our buildings are fine and 
costly and our apparatus fair, but our teachers poorly paid 
(and, of course, therefore, poorly prepared). It is a super- 
ficial criticism, and on the whole, too favorable ; yet it con- 
tains an element of truth. Of these three factors in educa- 
tion, the teacher is of the most importattce, equipment next, 
building least. Of the middle term, " equipment," it may 
be said that poor teachers must have an abundance of appa- 
ratus, books, and supplies, while good teachers will demand 
it as of right ; but the saying of this does not offset the fact 
that in America it is easier to get money for things visible 
than it is to get money for that invisible thing, — teaching 
power. Our culture is relatively young : in this respect, 
age brings wisdom. 

By school apparatus, we mean everything mechanical' 
that serves the purposes of teaching, — from the " splints " 
used in cotmting in the advanced kindergarten or "con- 
necting class " to the machines for determining the laws 
of physics in high, normal, and collegiate grades. A cata- 
logue of things desirable in a city school system makes a 
book by itself; but some few things of first importance 
require emphasis. 

Every school, irrespective of grade, may well have a/ 
good stereopticon lantern and a refiectoscope. Such a lan- 
tern may be single or double, direct or dissolving, lai^e or 
78 
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small; its light may be electric, acetylene, os^hydrogen, 
kerosene, or ordinary gas.^ The reflectoscope is a device 
for throwing the reflection of ordinary pictures upon the 
screen.' In geography, history, nature, and natural 
science teaching, these lantern views are invaluahle. Of 
course, the possession of a lantern or reflectoscope neces- 
sitates some means for darkening the room in which it is 
to be used. The notion that one lantern will do for a school 
system or even one for each normal and high school of a 
city was an advance upon that of the day when there 
were no lanterns at all ; but it is now well understood that 
every elementary school requires at least one lantern 
and one reflectoscope of its own for day lectures to its 
own pupils and that every high school requires severaL 
Teaching by lantern views is well-established pedagogy. 
Every school benefits having a set of stereoscopes with a 
sufiicient supply of views. 

Every school requires also several large globes of the 
world. The eighteen-inch globe is standard. There should 
also be an equipment of fifty or more smaU globes in the 
rooms in which world geography is taught The plane 
map gives false views of spatial relations. It serves well 
enough for learned and travelled adults; but it misleads 
the ignorant Often, it is not understood at all. 

Slate blackboards or better should be used. Genuine 
slate (not limestone) is indeed expensive ; but it wears for- 
ever. There is at least one cement formula^ even blacker 
and cleaner-cutting than slate ; but it is equally expensive 
and perhaps more troublesome to provide. Plaster and 
wooden blackboards are expensive to maintain. Various 
pt^r-m&chi boards are better than plaster ; but not so 

^ Coat migci up to $3jo. Slida iiTcni|« 40 mitt. 
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good as slate or cement. The old notions that the black- 
board should be only upon the front of the class room 
or that it must go all around the room at a uniform 
height and of a uniform width can no longer be sustained. 
Some rooms require no blackboards at all. Others re- 
quire great cabinets of blackboards, one behind another.' 

Every school requires /(j/</m^ leaf cabinets, or the equiva- 
lent, for the serial display of the work of the pupils. The 
value of such permanent exhibits of school work is entu-ely 
obvious : the only reason why every school does not thus 
record its own history is because we do not provide enough 
money for our public schools (or indeed for most of our 
private schools either). 

As a matter of construction, even strictly fireproof build- 
ings should have provision of hose and couplings and ade- ' 
quate head of water upon every floor with sound water 
pipes for immediately putting out "local fires" in closets, 
waste-baskets, or desks. Chemical fire extinguishers also 
are requisite. From basement to roof ridge, the building 
should be absolutely safe and wholly protected. Every 
door must open outward. No door of any kind is ever to 
be locked or fastened when even one child is in the building. 

Not only should all the buildings be connected by tele- 
phone with the central office of the superintendent and his . 
immediate advisers," but all parts of every school should be 
connected by telephone service with the office of the prin- 
cipaL In those small schools in which the principal has 
also a class in charge (with or without an assistant), it is 
especially desirable that there should be easy communica- 
tion between rooms. The value of inter-room and inter- 
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school telephone service is all out of proportion to and 
many times as great as the expense. It is indeed so great 
that I used to wonder why in parsimonious communities 
the teachers themselves did not make the installation at their 
own expense. Later, I came to see that parsimonious com- 
munities are cause and effect of parsimonious teachers, — 
made so, be it confessed, by their own poverty. 

The school buildings and apparatus of a community are 7 
not often below the standards of the teachers themselves. 

Every school should have in its main front yard a great ■' 
fiagpole to fly the " Stars and Stripes " of the United 
States, at a height far above the roof-tops. This pole will 
cost at the present time S200 to $300.^ •- 

Every school should have for its assembly hall a Jiag of 
suitable size and a small flag for every child and youth 
to carry upon patriotic marches about the building and 
grounds and upon occasion in street processions. 

Every school needs what we now call a " manual train- i 
ing" equipment. This is only a general term, meant to 
cover mechanic arts in high schools, domestic science and 
art, and plain carpentry and sewing. 

A reason why such courses are pronounced by many 
persons "fads and frills," and educationally undesirable, 
is because these persons are avaricious or miserly, and 
manual training costs money. A good " centre " for (say) 
twenty-five hundred boys and girls during a week needs 
eight to ten rooms (twenty classes of twenty-four pupils 
each per day, an hour and a half each).' 

Such a centre is not ideal, because it presupposes 

' To be KCD to ndvanuge ID EiuiOtiui(c, N.J. 

* The attncliTS " French manual Irainlng centre scfaoot " (far eLementaiT pupils) in the 
DiMrict of Columbia is a £ood beginDing in one cily. A proper equipment tat an elementary 
(gnmrnar) Khool coune will con $4000 to $«ooo " eiDa." that is. beyond the coil of the 
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drawing together for the purposes of this instruction the 
grammar-grade children from several schools, whereas it is 
educationally desirable to have this instruction an integral " 
part of the everyday work. The very existence of a 
separate centre seems to imply that the manual training 
courses are not " regular." Consequently, it is desirable 
to have each school building sufficiently large to accommo- 
date a sufficient number of pupils to warrant a complete 
manual training equipment. 

The furniture of a school building should be at once 
artistic and substantial. Indeed, it cannot be the first 
without also being the second. Each teacher needs a 
good desk with a flat top and drawers upon both sides.^ 

The schoolroom desk is a unique American invention. 
In its best form, it is adjustable up and down, forward and 
back. The chair is independent of the desk and is simi- 
larly adjustable up and down, forward and back. The 
best back or shoulder rest is the so-called " typewriter 
chair back," which also is adjustable up and down.' To 
these adjustments are sometimes added adjustability of 
the lid for desks in higher grammar grades and in high 
and normal schools. It is sometimes objected to these 
adjustments that they are so complicated as to be unwork- 
able by ordinary principals, teachers, and janitors. So 
much the more is there reason for getting better princi- 
pals, teachers, and janitors. Again, it is urged that most 
children in a well-graded school are so nearly standard in 

I Siicfa a dulc cuuot be boogfat ■! wholoale far leu than $33 to %ti. In ■ cerub city, 
thae wER uppmiiniaaly oh tluuund tenchen. TIk mnge deik hod con %i. The 
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size that one row of adjustable desks suffices. To this, the 
one reply is that one row of adjustable desks is better than 
none, that two are better than one, et cetera. 

All schoolrooms, even those for manual training, indeed 
also the janitor's room, requires a built-in bookcase^ to 
accommodate (say) four hundred books. The lower part 
of the built-in recess should have drawers and a cabinet 
closet 

In addition, each room requires three standard ckain, 
preferably of bent wood and cane. The best of these 
chairs is for the teacher, the others are for visitors. 

A b^^, substantial table with suitable chairs, at which six 
to ten children can work, is a desideratum for Nature study, 
geography, and busy-work. 

In high schools and in higher grammar grades, revolving 
book cases with movable reading shelves for dictionaries, 
gazetteers, encyclopaedias, and other reference books are 
requisite. 

For photographs, objets du vertu, and permissible biic-i- 
brac, the best arrangement consists of a shelf eight inches 
wide immediately above the blackboard. 

The question of flowers can be solved only with the ; 
assistance of the architect, who should provide a proper 
window ledge.^ What is required is adequate provision 
for drainage of Water, and alsd provision to prevent freez- 
ing. Wooden window boxes to be set in metal pans should 
be built with the woodwork of the schoolhouse. The 
flower question, be .it understood, is not settled by having 
no flowers in the schoolrooms. 

For window shades, the material and color required are 

^ ^lii B independenl of the laigjc cloHt, pa|p 63, tufra, 

> Tba dMail In Sl Louii u CDtiTdr taltifiiclary. Hh city ilio tau m iBanioiu pbn at 
OMDient windawA openir^ ouEward upon bHlcooiec. 
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such as let in and diffuse the l^ht, but exclude the yellow 
rays of the sunshine.' There should be two shades at each 
window : one to be depended from the top, and the other 
from the middle of the window ; or both from the middle, 
one running up and the other down. 

For south windows in regions where the sunlight is very 
strong, there is a demand for double shades. In this case, 
one shade may be opaque green and the other translucent 
icm. 

In every city, a considerable t^umber of the schools, say 
one-half, should have all the class rooms equipped with 
Ug^ for evening classes. The " combination fixture " for 
gas and electric light is still in vogue ; but electricity is 
rapidly becoming the standard artificial school light The 
gas, however, is useful in the experiments in chemistry. 
As a matter of course, there should be an adequate 
lighting system in every schoolhouse for the hallways, 
basement, teachers' rooms, and assembly halls. 

The question as to whether light and power should be 
developed in each schoolhouse by a special plant or be 
purchased from private companies or be secured from a 
general municipal plant, is not purely financial The 
small isolated plant is more likely to get out of order 
than the large plant with its duplicate, triple, and even 
quadruple machinery. The question of securing com- 
petent engineers and firemen for the schools is beginning 
to be closely involved in the great American " struggle 
between capital and labor," between the corporations and 
the unions. 

For school purposes, something may be said in favor of 
bench seats rather than individual chairs or connected 

< Thu problem fau been lucceiifuUy solved in Si. Louii by Mr. W. B. ItOKT. mrchilect 
to the board of educadon. 
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opera sittings in the assembly hall. Sometimes, it is 
necessary to crowd three persons where two should go; 
sometimes, it is desirable to clear the floor. And yet the 
best practice is to seat the assembly hall permanently 
with opera chairs. The floor should grade about 5'. 

The question of the platform in class room and in assem- 
bly hall is really a question of schoolhouse construction, 
but a remark here is in ord<er, notwithstanding. There -._ 
should be no platform in any study or recitation room; 
the teacher is expected to walk about the room. The 
chair of the teacher is only for occasional rest and change. 
But platforms are necessary in lecture rooms and assembly 
halls. The principle is that they should be as low as 
possible while accomplishing their purpose but as wide 
and as long as is architecturally convenient The of- 
sembly hall platform s\iou\A accommodate an entire class 
in gymnastic exhibitions and an entire cast in school 
theatricals. 

In lighting the hall, it is desirable to remember that 
lights near the ceiling cause the best diffusion through reflec- 
tion. It is possible to light a large room perfectly by 
indirect light Low, direct chandelier lights are exceed- 
ingly trying to the eyes. In this same connection, it is 
profitable to note that the light for the reading desk upon 
the platform must he so perfectly concealed that no direct 
ray escapes forward to irritate the eyes of an audience that 
desires to be attentive. 

"Wit. platform furniture in a school assembly hall should 
be substantial, dignified, and beautiful; but it should not 
give the room the air of a church or chapel. A dozen 
handsome chairs all alike, a long wide table, and a light 
reading stand make a good equipment. 

Every school needs an. assembly hall piano; for normal 
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and high schools, fine pipe organs are also desirable.' 
Kindergartens should have good pianos? Every school 
should have also a music room, equipped with piano, reed 
organ, harp, and the smaller standard musical instruments. 
Let us meet the crass, coarse, defiant and discordant in- 
dividualism and materialism of our age with music. No 
people on earth so need and so lack music as ourselves. 

This music hall requires a platform and a sufficient com- 
plement of chairs for musicians and auditors.' 

The art museum will require cabinets and cases, wall 
frames, stained glass windows, tables and chairs, book- 
cases, and artificial Ughting.* 

The library should consist of a reading room and stand- 
ard book stacks. Such a library is by no means to be con- 
fined to universities and colleges. The youth in grammar 
schools are in the reading age. One who does not learn 
to read as a habit before he is fifteen years old will never 
read as a habit after he is twenty-five. 

Farther pursuit of this interesting line of thought would 
carry us into the equipment of the wood and iron working 
rooms, the dressmaking and millinery rooms, the trade 
schools, proper toilet appliances,* garden and tree outfits, 
furniture for principal's offices and teachers' rooms. Nor 
are these merely matters of "common sense." In the di- 
rection of American free public schools, the common sense of 
average men as board members has nearly destroyed educa- 
tion in many communities. It is a familiar observation that 

1 Tben U 1 luperb organ in die Monii Height! High Schook, Bronx Borough, M.Y. 
MjtDT other high ichools also now have excellent orgw. 

■Not *' lecond-hand Aquares." Agnuid pisioo will ant $1000. A good upright $400 

> The Eastern High School In Baltimore hai s Hoe example ofiuch a room. 
' St, Louis has made a fine beeioning in both Nature and Art Muieumi. 

> The dericei in uk in certain cchools in the Diitiict or Columbia art pcrhapi the bat 
an)rirhere. imtalled by Mr. Snowdcn Aihford, building iiupccloc to the Diitrict Con- 
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to learn how to equip properly a modern school, superin- 
tendent, architect, and board must travel. To this, I would 
add, — And the superintendent must not believe that his 
livelihood depends upon the board and must learn to think 
and to speak the truth. In the course of time, his liveli- 
hood depends upon professional opinion of his services ; 
and this opinion is, I am glad to say, dependent absolutely 
upon his loyalty to the cause of education and upon his , 
professional ability, equipment, and honor. 

The first question about text-books is : Who is to pay 
for them ? Two practices are now struggling for control. 
The old practice was for the board (not the superintend- 
ent, who was but a clerk) to prescribe a very limited list 
of books and for the parents to buy them. The new prac- 
tice is for the board (upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent) to authorize or "list" for use and to pur- 
chase a considerably augmented variety of books and to 
lend these to the pupils for use. Midway between these 
practices are several others. In some entire States, and 
in some chartered cities in other States, books and supplies 
are furnished only to indigent pupils; in others, only to 
those who ask for them ; in at least one jurisdiction,* to 
" all who are not otherwise supplied " ; while in still others, 
certain books are loaned, but other books must be pri- 
vately purchased. As an extreme in contrast with the 
private purchase of all books, there is now beginning in a 
few communities a practice of donating all books and sup- 
plies outright to the pupils — pauperizing them with books 
exactly as parents "pauperize" them with food, clothes, 
and shelter.' 

What is the correct way? The answer depends upon 

1 Tbo Uniwd Stuiei Go«ninitiit id itas Dinrici of Columbin. 
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one's philosophy of society and of life. When every fam- 
ily owns absolutely its own house, grounds, and gardens, 
in fee tail to the direct heirs inalienable, then the first 
practice of absolute self-reliance will be correct.' Now, 
when most families are tenants and most men merely 
wage-earners, the last practice is absolutely correct. When 
it becomes necessary to choose between books and food, 
the good parent must buy for his child the latter, because 
health is fundamental. 

This leaves the State to provide the books, — a necessary 
socialistic palliative, if child education is to be compulsbiy 
in an age of the poverty of "the many " both in city and 
in country. 

Where books are purchased by the parents, the board 
of education has a very delicate problem to solve, A 
superintendent in such a community does well to keep 
out of the public thought when it comes to changing books 
that otherwise would be handed down in the family from 
child to chCd. In other words, parental purchase of 
books limits in two ways the educational progress of a 
community : first, it blocks changes for the better ; and, 
second, it compels a very narrow supply of books and 
of other materials. This, be it understood, is not at all 
because of parental indifference to the welfare of the 
children, but because of parental poverty and of parental 
ignorance, which supposes that oral teaching can supply 
any and all deficiencies. 

Pupils really need at least one standard text-book in 
nearly every subject taught, and supplementary books 
for reading (literature), for history, for geography, and 
for each of the sciences. It is, no doubt, possible to 

be part owiien of ths capitiJ 
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assign too many books to a child at one time ; but I 
do not know of any public school in the United States in 
which in the course of a year any class is required to study 
too many books. All the elementary school classes that 
I have ever visited had too few books to meet correct stand- 
ards and to fulfil proper ideals. Most classes are seriously 
lacking in text-books, pens, paper, tools, and the other gear 
of a really sincere education. Perhaps, we should not expect 
anything else so long as public schools are governed by those 
who know nothing of the science and art of education. 

To say this is not to indorse the prevailing courses 
of study. These are almost everywhere too crowded be- 
cause not integral, and not true to the genesis and progress 
of human nature. But a philosophical and a psychological 
course of study, however coherent and integral, will require 
rather more books even than now, for it will emphasize far 
more than does the present opportunistic course the value 
of individual study and reading. 

A good text-book meets these requirements, viz. : — 

1. Its facts conform closely to the best knowledge at 
the time of its production. 

2. It incorporates a rational method : one that fairly 
interprets the data. 

J. It is not an epitome or a thesaurus of the subject, 
but an outline and an interpretation. 

4. It is interesting; it manifests humanity and style. 
It is not a patchwork but a creation. 

5. It is printed in large, clear type, 

a. with permanent black ink, 

b. upon cream paper of good texture, without 

gloss, save for the pictures. 

6. It is well bound in leather or cloth so that it will 
last a long time and stay clean on the outside. 
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7. Though covering all the ground of its subject, it is 
not too big to hold in the hand. 

8. It is kept revised. 

Of books of this character, almost nooe can be secured m America. 

1. Our text writers seldom know their subjects. 

2. They try to develop the &cts by a general method, not under- 
standing that every subject, propeiiy c^i^le of tezt-bocdc treatment, 
has its own inherent, characteristic, and peculiar logic and method.^ 

3. The hardest of all books to read is the thesaurus, whether dic- 
tionary, encyclopaedia, or handbook. Next hardest is the epitome, 
which b suitable only for a person already learned in the subject. 

4. Most American text-books are ugly mosaics — of pieces stolen 
from other tcrt-books. 

5. Type is geneially too small, ii^>oint b the smallest pennis^ble 
for grades IV and above. Below IV, still larger type is requisite. 

6. Ink is usually poor. 

7. Paper is usually glazed and therefore too shiny. 5, 6, and 7 
cause many a child's eyes to Ml. 

8. The bindings of American books are nearly all miserable; 
hence, the cry in the case of school books for leatb«ette book covers, 
a confession of the vileneas of the original bindings. 

9. The spongy quality of the binding makes it a good " culture " 
fw disease germs. 

10. Most American text-books do not cover all the ground. 

11. Once on the inaricet> the book stays there unchanged until 
forced out by competition.* 

We do not know what a competent loan outfit would 
really cost for a school system per imit of pupils." No 
such loan outfit actually exists anywhere, though a few 

1 Tbe walk of our ichoob may be duiiiia] thu«; — 
I Sludiei J **■ ^-"S^' Tl» boolo tot 1,A mar be Mrioly ttnned " t™i- 

I B. laEamudoul. booki." Thou for I, il uc " readsn." Thoie for 

II. Eurcuci 1 •*■ Ptr«'«*'K'"'- II «re»ll « belt only "minunlt." 
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cities approximate it. But aji estimate may be worked 
out as follows, viz. : — 

Average total cost of normal school books for one pupil . . t6.oo 

Ditto for high school pupil 5.00 

Ditto for grammar school pupil 4<oo 

Ditto for primary school pupil (includii^ supplementaiy 

books) 2.00 

Ditto for loQdergaTten pupil .50 

The above figures are low. 
For 100,000 pupils* divided as follows : 

Normal school 600 

H^h school 10,000 

Elementary schools 8;,ooo 

Kindergartens 4400 

The cost would be : — 

Normid school t^fioo 

High school 50,000 

Elementary schools 340,000 

Kindergartens a,2oq 

Total cost 1395,800 

Average life of a book, fou* years. 

Average annual cost of loan outfit properly cared for and 

renewed ^>9SO 

Add 5 per cent for discarding inferior books .... 4i975 

Total annual cost of books {103,925 

Average annual cost of loan books per pupil .... fi.04 

I know a number of small cities and towns that spend - 
more than the |i,04 per pupil for books; but I know of 
no large city that even approximates this figure. 

In addition to books, many States and a few chartered 
cities in other States profess to supply also paper, pen- 
cils, pens, wood, iron, cloth, thread, and everything else 
that is required in the daily work of the pupils. When 
this is actually done, the cost runs far beyond the cost of 
books. In mechanic arts high schools, the annual cost 
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for tools, materials, and chemicals cannot be kept below 
$10 per pupil. In elementary schools, with manual train- 
ing courses, the cost will be half as large. 

No doubt this question of supplying books and mate- 
rials of every, kind opens up the entire question of the 
\ proper relation of the individual to society. I have never 
yet heard it argued that books as well as tuition should be 
, free to the men and women in State universities, except 
in so far as this argument is a minor constituent of the 
theory of socialism. Let knowledge be as free as the air, 
say some, and each man will become a living soul. For 
myself, I am inclined to the exactly opposite theory ; as 
Jesus said, " My Father worketh hitherto, and I work." ' 
He was not suggesting work for wages, but work for the 
entire product, the profit increase above the cost of the 
raw materials. 

It must be noted before we pass from this theme, that 
a ioan or gift outfit system requires for its intelligent and 
economical administration a competent bureau of purchas- 
ing and distributing agents, managers, clerks, and carriers. 

Every schoolroom requires a good dictionary, and every 
school one or more standard encyclopmdias, lexicons of the 
foreign languages, gazetteers, atlases, dictionaries of dates, 
of mythology, of the sciences, and of philosophy. 

In every school, there should be two kinds of libraries : 
the classroom library of from one to four hundred books in 
constant circulation, and a general library of one thousand 
books or more,' The books should include works upon 
travel, biography, history, poetry, science, and the best fic- 
tion. Of certain magazines, there should be complete files. 

1 No concluiian. hovcvcc, is Co be drawn from Ihii Ibil would Eucc mull ctaildrea to 
■rork for Iheir tniiit auppon. On ihe other hand, Peauloiii wm righl is biiiliiig lh»l ihey 
ihould not be wboUy economic patuiKs. ~ Lionard and Girlndt. 

■ Sea CU)ih>t;ue of ibe CleTclimd, O., Public Libiaiy. 
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The principles for administering these libraries may be 
stated as follows, viz. : — 

1. The books should be in as constant circulation as is 
feasible. 

2. Books should not be taken from the classrooms or 
the general library except upon written record, 

3. The pupils should have reasonable access to all the 
books — to look them over and to taste them, as it were, 

4. The teachers and the librarians should know all the 
books. 

S- Of the best books, the general library may well have 
several copies. Mere multitude of titles is no criterion of 
good school library administration. 

The/iud/ic library needs sufficient current funds to main- 
tain branches in at least a few of the public schools. At 
these branches, there should be loan collections of live 
hundred or more books, constantly in course of change. 
There should be also regular delivery stations for adults 
of the neighborhood, as well as for the children and youth 
of the schools. 

There rises here the question whether or not the public 
library should be part and parcel of the public school sys- 
tem. In not a few towns and cities, this plan is in suc- 
cessful operation. At any rate, the superintendent of 
schools should always be ex officio, or otherwise, a mem- 
ber of the library board of control. 

For the kindergarten equipment, there are required the 
standard kindergarten tables and chairs, the "gifts" of 
Froebel, cubes, splints, a large variety of " penny pic- 
tures," games, toy animals, picture books, sand table or 
box, dolb, tin soldiers, balls of rubber (hollow) or of 
worsted, bean bags, colored paper and cardboard, scissors 
(with square or rounded ends), flowers in pots and in 
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boxes, gardea tools, and general toys.' The kindergar- 
ten child learns by doing under direction. His self- 
activity is to become regulated activity ; he is to be kept 
as happy as possible ; he has a right to his paradise. 
I The more of the true kindergarten spirit that we can get 
'■ into the elementary school, the better for our children.' 

Every school for boys and girls above twelve years of 
age should have a separate gymnasium for each sex. Be- 
low this age, a few pieces of apparatus in the basement or 
halls will serve sufficiently welL In most cities, shower 
baths for small children are more important than gym- 
nasiums.^ 

The proper equipment for a gymnasium is determined 
in part by the sex of those who are to use it, in part by 
their age, in part by their other opportunities for exer- 
cise, and in part by the climate. 

Each gymnasium should be in use all day long by 
squads of pupils under competent and sufficient direction. 
The shower baths may be a matter of building construc- 
tion in part, or wholly a matter of special equipment ; but 
the swimming tank must be a part of the building itself. 
The tendency is to build such tanks too deep and too 
square. For grammar schools, the following dimensions 
are adequate, viz.: — 

Length 40'. 

Width 16'. 

D^th below water level 3'6" to 5'. 

Height above water level i'6". 

The purpose of such a tank is not to afford a place for 
expert swimmers to practise diving, but to teach small 
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boys how to swim well. When the smaller boys are being 
taught, the water level can be reduced a foot. This tank 
is not a bath tub : no boy should be allowed in it until he 
has taken a sufHcient shower with lukewarm water and 
soap. In Japanese fashion, he washes before bathing. 

The gymnasium equipment should include anthropo- 
metric apparatus, — eye, ear, lung, spine testing machines, 
lockers for gymnasium clothes, dumb-bells, wands, swing- 
ing rings, chest weights, parallel bars, ladders, " horses," 
and similar apparatus, and may include a good running 
track and gallery for visitors. 

Unfortunately, we have come to think of laboratories as 
requisite only in universities, colleges, and high schools. 
But at least one good laboratory is desirable in every com- 
plete elementary school. Such a laboratory needs a sink, 
running water, a ventilating sulphide hood closet, a cabinet 
for chemicals, table boxes for germinating seeds, and 
other similar equipment for illustrating some of the sim- 
plest and fundamental facts and principles of Nature and 
natural science. 

The high school should have a system of laboratories 
and of lecture rooms. Every high school student should 
spend weekly at least one-quarter of his time in the study 
of science. As function determines structure in the world 
of life, so in the school the course of study should con- 
trol architecture; but as a general principle, it is safe 
to assign one-quarter of the space of a high school to 
rooms for the teaching of science. 

Decoration for schoolrooms is now a theme upon many 
tongues. The time is soon to come when suitable deco- 
ration in the class room will be as much a matter of course 
as an artistic front for the building. The walls should 
be colored with water-color paints, washable and easily 
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renewed. For north rooms, which should never be class 
rooms, choose the warm reds and yellows ; for south rooms, 
the light greens. 

The problem of pictures and statuary for class rooms has 
not yet been satisfactorily solved. In elementary schools, 
color is desirable for the pictures ; but only artists can 
make, one by one, good colored pictures. Nor have we 
learned as yet how to choose for children the subjects of 
pictures and statues that at once instruct and interest them 
profitably. 

In the school yard there should be simple apparatus for 
games, play, and exercise ; such as horizontal bars, basket 
ball poles, swings, tennis posts. 

In a certain city, a teacher had upon her desk a plaster cast, about 
eighteen inches high, of a famous "prize lighter." In another dty, 
upon the door of a schoolroom, was a great poster representing a sniall 
boy smolciDg hb father''s pipe. In a town school was a crude chromo 
representing seTcral " sports " dining and wining some supposedly " gay " 
youi^ actresses and chorus girls. Per contra, 1 have seen walb covered 
with sombre photc^iaphs, all reli^ous in theme, all entirely out of the 
range of the six to eight year old children in the room. 

A school system needs a central building convenient to 
the offices of the superintendent and supervisors in which 
there are rooms of various kinds for various meetings. 
One room should accommodate several hundred teachers. 
Three, four, or five of these rooms should accommodate 
eighty to one hundred persons each. There should also be 
offices for the various directors and supervisors. In these 
rooms and offices, the heads can meet, after school and on 
Saturdays, such teachers as they may desire to instruct, 
to direct, or to consult regarding the prosecution of the 
class-room work. By having all these rooms and offices 
centralized, the superintendent can keep closely in touch 
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with the work of all his immediate assistants, can equalize 
and standardize their demands upon the teachers, and can 
himself conveniently meet them. Like his subordinates, he 
has only twenty-four hours in the day in which to live and to 
work. Neither he nor his immediate assistants can afford 
to waste time going from building to building to counsel 
with here one and there two or three. When he visits 
schools, it should be to see the work of the children, not to 
direct the teachers. 

Each of these proposed rooms and offices needs a suitable 
equipment. The music room should have several pianos, 
the art room a complete studio equipment, the physical 
culture room its proper apparatus.^ 

The establishment of Schoolhouse Commissioas in such commu- 
nities as Boston and (by Act of Congress) the District of Columbia is 
noteworthy evidence of the distrust of the fitness of laymen in educa- 
tioua] matters. In Boston, the commission consists of an architect, a 
building contractor, and a lawyer : for Washington, it consists of the 
supervising architect of the United States Treasury, the engineer com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia (detailed from the Army engineer 
corps), and the superintendent of schools. In other cities, boards of 
public works are being given the duties of acquiring sites and buQding 
schoolhouses. 

Wisconsin has recently created municipal manual trainii^ bou^s of 
five members, all of whom must be professional educators or certificated 
expert mechanics. 

The removal of these powers and responsibilities from boards of 
education shuts them into what r^n be considered only the strictest kind 
of professional work, e.g., selection of text books, making of courses of 
study, and appointing teachers. Two results follow : the boards under- 
take to make the superintendents clerks ; and the legislatures talk of 
doing away with boards in loio.' 

woiked out in Kochuur, N.Y. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE PUPIL 

Op course, this book, every book that deals in any way 
vith education, should centre upon the boy or girl to be 
educated. We hear much about the educator, but we 
have not even the term the "educatee," whom now we 
may briefly consider. This is the last factor in the city 
school system. For want of knowledge of this factor, 
most educational equations are not solved.^ 

The world of the child consists of his playmates, — 
brothers, sisters, cousins, neighbors; of his parents, 
grandparents, uncles, aunts, and other relatives; of bis 
pets and toys ; of natural phases and objects, — day, night, 
summer, winter, trees, flowers^ birds, brooks; of books, — 
their pictures and, to an, extent, their characters and 
descriptions ; and of the echoes of Ms soul, in which the 
experiences of his ancestors find reverberating voices. Of 
himself as an ego or identity with purposes, habits, ideals, 
there is very little consciousness. Occasionally, some adult 
— a teacher, a story-telling man or woman, a fisherman 
or other adventurer — breaks in upon his consciousness at 
its periphery ; it may be reaches even the heart of him. 
The little child Eves through more sensations in a day 
than the youth does in a week or the adult in a year. So 
many and great are the differences between child and 

1 It is beyond Ibe scdpc of h book upon tim adminjicratjon of city Khcxilf to deal with the 
pupil in education gcDctaLly couidcnd. But the pupil as tbe subject of orgj 
□uniitAtion, of supemuoD, of dinction, and of mMuagcmcDt cettaiulr desei 
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adult that neither can or does comprehend or understand 
the other. The child fears, loves, it may be reveres the 
grown-up, who for his part despises or compassionates 
the little one. Necessarily the great man, of the best edu- 
cation and of the largest culture, goes about uncompre- 
hended, misunderstood by other adults : wherein comes 
the mystery that the genius and the child are very near 
to one another — they are upon the same centre, which 
is the following of the inner light. 

Children differ from one another far more than do the 
socialized adults around them, whom, indeed, they but 
dimly perceive as remote gods or daimons, whom they 
feel rather than comprehend. These are the units whom 
the teachers must organize into classes and schools. So 
to organize them the adults proceed somewhat as follows, 
viz.: — 

1. The children within the limits of a particular vicin- 
age go to school together, tn some localities, the school 
districts are sharply demarked; in others, the lines are 
traditional and not absolutely mandatory. 

2. But there is a certain cross-sectioning and combining 
in respect to various ages. Seldom do kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, secondary, and graduate students go for instruc- 
tion to the same building. They seldom go to the same 
group of buildings. In nearly all communities of large 
population, there are at least four well-recognized ^es 
and lines of separation : — 

a. From infancy to childhood, at six years of age: 
Kindergarten to Elementary. 

b. From childhood to early adolescence, at fourteen 
years of age : Elementary to Secondary. 

c. Early to middle adolescence: Secondary to Colle- 
giate. 

D.D.t.zea by Google 
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d. Middle to later adolescence : Collegiate to Graduate.* 

3. In some communities, there is a vertical dividing in 
the separation of boys and girls. Strange traditions pre- 
vaiL Some communities separate children below fourteen 
years of age ; others separate them between fourteen and 
nineteen; still others, only afternineteen ; some, not at all ; 
and others always. Is there a guiding principle.? 

Those who desire to increase the final attraction of men 
and of women would keep them separate until late adoles- 
cence or full adulthood. Those who desire to humanize 
both fully — men and women to be integral as far as possible 
and not simply complementary — are for coeducation. 
There is a profound philosophy in each view.' Women 
brought up with one another alone from early childhood 
have a depth and a richness and a fineness of sentiment 
beyond the coeducated ; but this is at the expense of 
energy, of judgment, and of wbolesomeness. From this 
line as a basis of departure, the ailments lead to the 
antipodes.' 

4, Everywhere, let it not be forgotten, there is classifi- 
cation primarily by ages.* Thb may not appear true super- 
ficially ; but it is none the less the reality. We say that 

■ Tbe« mif be cbalkngxd. For MiiMk lad Soulhen Ameiiciiu, Ihinccn ii nennr the 
bcfiiuimg of Bdolocencc for bori jmd (welve for girlt. Were thb uDoerclr recogoiied, there 
would be more boys «id gills in SouLbem high tchoDla aod acadenDies. Even in the North, 
the four yeUT of Kcoadur education ate too [ew. Ftora the physiological point of vicv, 
hiEbichool coitrKt ihould be six r^^t* ^ ■^">*™i ft™° tbirteeri to DiiHteen yviin of age for 
Middle Americans. The fourth itage ifl miiplaced. Later adaleaceace seldom b^ipt before 
twenty-two or -thtce yean of age in young men, and ia Middle America befoie ntneteen or 

cannDt loftically accept at any Btage the separate educatioo of the auca ; but if there ii to ba 
any i^nration at all, ii promtica mott good and leait hpim after early adoleKctace, i,e. after 
eighteen in boyi aod sivtcen !d girls of Middle America. This, faowever, is really after edu- 
cation ia fairly completed aud when culture has become the aim. For the distinction, vida 
Ketnti, IdiaU and Valxn, p. 349. Vidi alco p. 107, ixfra. 

' Pir etftlra. Hall, Adeliictnct: ill Piychehgy, Chapter vii. 

* Viit Append!). LXVni. 
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the boy of six, if not below mediocrity, should know 80 
much. By mediocrity, we mean an average and a relative, 
not an absolute, amount Mediocrity is the average of 
those not distinctly backward ; that is, arrested in develop- 
ment 

5. Everywhere, irrespective of promotion schemes, the 
seasons govern the course of study, and cause us to cut it 
into annual sections. Moreover, the day again cuts it 

6. Everywhere, the conventions, religious and economic, 
a third time cut the courses into weeks, and a fourth time 
into sections between holidays.^ 

7. Everywhere, the fatigue limits finally do control in 
two ways. In the first instance, we determine how much 
of this study or that the pupils above submediocre can 
stand, and so much we give them hour by hour. In the 
second instance, the submediocre, as soon as they escape 
the State tyranny of compulsory education laws, leave 
school and try to accommodate themselves to their own 
proper fatigue limits." 

8. Everywhere, we try to compromise the two rival 
claims : of the boy to be educated, — who needs to acquire 
habits, ideals, and principles, and to grow in physical 
strength, — and of society to be supplied with workers for 
its tasks. It is a ceaseless struggle, as it were, between 
applied psychology and applied sociology. Generally the 
victory seems to be to society ; but now and then as by 
miracle arises the man who will not conform, but who must ' 
teach by example the higher truth that individuals are 

oald difltr were out d&yi twice u long, our yean 
□eg u fai gpin ! On the contnry, vere our diyi 
Dur holidays hut ooe-fgurth u Jar Hputl On the 
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eternal, societies temporal The course of study is in conse- 
quence Janus-faced. Yet the moment that we think to 
condemn it entirely as utilitarian and materialistic, we dis- 
cover some item or quality purely spiritual and educative. 

9. Everywhere, in the beginning, we try to educate all 
together, — the dull, the mediocre, the clever, and the bril- 
liant; the abnormal, the subnormal, the normal, and the 
supernormal ; the perfect, the typical, the defective, and 
almost the monstrous, until there dawns upon us that edu- 
cation is not regimentation but integration and differentia- 
tion by consciously produced evolution ; and then we begin 
to discriminate, to separate, to segregate, and really in most 
cases to educate. 

10. We understand in the end, then, that to attempt to 
ediicate upon sociological grounds for whatever purpose, 
— industrial, commercial, artistic, or professional, is to 
educate, if at all, accidentally and indirectly, not inten- 
tionally, or as completely as we might. We conclude that 
we must educate by true psychogenetics : which is not the 
recapitulation or culture epochs theory, but a theory of the 
evolution of functions of the mind, — an evolution of mo- 
tives, of ideals, and of principles. We set up not the attain- 
ment of quantitative measures of this and of that as the test 
and evidence of education, but the manifestation of certain 
qualities, which we summarize as intelligence, efficiency, 
and morality. These qualitative evidences we recognize 
as in series: intelligence the first power or function, as 
it were, of motivation ; efficiency, the second power ; and 
morality as the third power, the highest of the three and 
built of them, being in essence the same.' 

* KCR the EheaTy of the tnuDC nAtuTE of nun m an intelligGnt) cffident, ind moral bdng 
brflalu dowD Aflet ternug ib purpose, vhich U 10 thoir how liberty in Dtdet it pouible ro 
mo. HeRiniitjappmiumtniditliewholeofhuiuliiR. Cf. PndicI, fJiKwftw «< Jfnik 
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II. In consequence, at last, we return to the education 
of individuals ; and the teacher becomes in spirit the 
tutor of one child. For the brief time of the recitation 
and of the counsel, the rest of the class are but witnesses 
of the true school, which is a relation between two, the one 
who knows and the one seeking to know,^ 

Upon these principles and such as these, — in part in 
accordance with the necessities of his situation, that is, the 
qualities of his board of education, of his teachers, and 
of his community, the size and extent of his buildings and 
equipment, the amount of annual revenue for expenses, 
the legislation of the State and the existent rules and 
regulations of the board, and his own knowledge and skill ; 
in part in accordance with the traditions of the profession or 
occupation of teaching ; and only in part in accordance with 
the real nature of the child, — the educator proceeds to in- 
form and to evolve the educatee. With him. Nature, the 
kind mother of us all, conspires, for she intends to make of 
every child ail of which he is capable. Usually, Nature fails. 
Usually, the precious nascent periods pass unnoticed ; some- 
times, they are defied. Civilization is largely inhibition of 
the poetic, the creative. The boy would grow far more, 
far better, were he more free to grow. But he does grow ; 
and education gets much credit that really belongs to 
Nature." ■ 

From the principles here distinguished, certain conclu- 
sions follow. Some of these conclusions are so patent 
and so potent that intelligent communities have already 
put them into practice, 

I. School communities should be delimited rather by 

1 Vide Our Stiiv!!, Cbapter IX. 

■ Wen it not Sat dur failh Ihal the aoul, which u lien ccmliixd, mm;, mu» eUewhen ba 
ttni, that God will ja have Hii WI17 with each of ui, ftom their proent lebdliOD ttiatt 
thiiigt at tbcj m between the etenutiet, mHny would effiorescd into inunicy. 
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social considerations than by political boundaries. Trans- 
fers of pupils from school to school should be made when- 
ever educational principles so dictate. Ward schools, 
with strictly preserved artificial limits, are indefensible.' 
The work done in these local schools should supplement 
the needs of such schools rather than merely emphasize 
and enforce their interests. Let the city child have all 
the Nature-study possible. 

2. It is desirable to separate students into at least four 
groups, viz. : — 

2 years. Kindergarten : below seven years of age. 

6 years. Primary : from seven to thirteen years. 

6 years. Secondary : from fourteen to nineteen years 
of age. 

Unlimited. Higher : above nineteen years of age. 

These students should not go to school together. Be- 
tween successive groups there are conflicts of motives, of 
ideals, of physical conditions, of social relations, and of 
powers. Merely to illustrate this matter and with no de- 
sire to complete the presentation, one may cite these 
propositions, viz. : — 

I. Under seven years of age, no child should go to 
school more than once a day, or stay over three hours 
under guidance, or be required to go with daily regularity, 
or to follow one particular exercise over fifteen minutes 
continuously, or be confined to desk and chair, or be 
trained to study (read) anything, or be taught by more 
than one teacher. 

II. From seven to thirteen years of age, no child 
should be in school over five hours a day, or over three 

^ A dty irith otu hiindnd Khoola iboiild hav« qch tcboal borh named aod pumbered, f ^. 
" Tbc Abiahvn LincoLD School, Number 89, ChicBgo-" Tbe comluiutioii of name uai! cilj 
Dumber leachei the child dnil; Iha uniijr of dric puiioiiiiii. 
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hours at a session, or ov:er two hundred days in the year, 
or be required to follow one particular exercise over thirty 
minutes continuously, or be confined to desk and chair 
over an hour at a time, or to take any work home for 
study in the eveaing,^ or to have less than two teachers 
daily. 

Ill, From fourteen to nineteen years of age, the boy 
is neither child nor man. From thirteen to seventeen 
years of age, in Middle America, the girl of English stock 
is not child and is scarcely woman. Schooling is now a 
notably different problem from schooling before early 
adolescence. Unfortunately, no city in America has yet 
estabhshed neighborhood high schools, as America must 
and will in the day when we have learned that early ado- 
lescence is the one period for education as preadolescence 
is the true period for schooling. No child should need to 
go over a mile to school. On this basis, boys and girls in 
secondary schools should be in school six hours daily,^ but 
not over three hours continuously ; and the interim at 
noon should be not less than an hour and a half, prefera- 
bly two hours. They should have at least three different 
teachers each day, and not over five. A single recitation 
may be as long as forty-five minutes in duration. The 
habit of going to school daily, acquired in the preceding . 
period, may be encouraged in the case of the boys ; but , 
not in that of the girls. Home study in language, in liter- 
ature, in literary science, in history, and home exercises 
of a laboratory nature may be encouraged as a directive 

1 There ifl moch to be iaud ia fkvaT of muaiAimAg tchool lOuoDi lix monuiigi ud three 
ot li>ur Hftemooni in the week. l]«iw study must cither depTive the child of pUy in the late 
■fCemaan or compel iDtellectua] effort and enlbnx phyaicnl leAtraint in the evcEun^ (After the 
oilr diiuKr), Thu mar '"^ ^ ■ ii)iiit to ptouuMe the incerati of an individual, hut it will 
fuin a race. In the pKadoleacent periodj the child miut acciunuUte vital rcaerrea, 

' No UHtcben, howflvert ihould toy ovat four hours, with not over thicc bouts of teach- 
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of the adolescent revery ; but not to the point of over- 
fatigue.' 

IV. Above nineteen years of age, that youtb prospers 
who has found himself in earlier adolescence, and who 
thereafter follows the inner light, seeking his own pole 
star. The days of hygienic prescription by superior per- 
sons are nearly over. Life is more or less conscious 
obedience to maxims, to proceed gradually into obedience 
to principles. There is much yet to learn ; but the funda- 
mentals already acquired are seldom unlearned. In the 
city school system of the present time, there is usually 
a normal school ; and occasionally, a college. In the city 
system of the future, there will certainly be the teachers' 
college ' and the university. Influenced by the elementary 
and secondary schools, the higher schools of the city, 
collegiate, graduate, and professional, will tend to be more 
systematic in their programmes than are the endowed 
colleges and universities or even the present State univer- 
sities. They will offer work throughout the year, summer 
and winter, fitting the topics in a measure to the season. 
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with heavier work, of course, in the colder weather.' They 
will tend to reduce the daily working period to the com- 
mercial and industrial plan of eight day-hours under high 
pressure, with the after-dinoer work, if any, recreative and 
at low pressure. They will he executive in spirit, not quite 
so academic perhaps a^ now, more pragmatic, cultural 
rather than educative. The seminars, conferences, and 
cluhs will be in the early evening. To acquire knowledge, , 
to express it with skill, to see and to put things in their 
relations, to perfect a health of body, already well estab- 
lished : in other words, science, art, philosophy, and per- 
sonal hygiene will be the progressive, cumulative aims of 
these higher schools of learning. 

3. There will be separation of boys and girls and of 
young men and young women upon occasion and for 
cause. Democracy is coeducational in its conviction ; it 
will end in equal rights of every kind ; this may, indeed, be 
a cause of its end. Certain subjects cannot be taught at 
all to both sexes at the same time. Some subjects can best 
be taught in isolation. The real subject of education is, of 
course, the pupil ; it is only in the cultural aspect of the 
course of study — for schools of pupils above thirteen 
years of age — that coeducation is logical Inconsequence 
of this philosophy, biology, for example, will become a - 
required study for girls, while physiology and hygiene will ■ 
be taught in separate classes. In large cities, some high 
schools will probably be for boys, others for girls, while 
most will he coeducational. This raises the question 
whether there shall be separate mechanic arts and " busi- 
ness " high schools, or whether all high schools shall be 
general. The tendency in this respect is to offer a variety : 

■ la bii Annuil Rcpoil far 1907, Saperiatcndau Wm. H. Muwetl oTHew Yotk pn^oMi 
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some high schools should be general, with classical, scien- 
tific, commercial, technical, and literary courses; while 
others in the same city should be wholly classical or tech- 
nical or commercial. But one feature of this tendency 
to variety of schools, of departments, and of courses is 
entirely to be condemned ; this feature is the introduction 
of subjects for sociological (that is, utilitarian or mate- 
rialistic) reasons. Absolutely no subject of instruction in 
any course for boys and girls under eighteen or nineteen 
years of age should be pursued for any other reason than 
that it is educative. What the world most needs, sorely 
needs, is the man of motives, of ideals, of principles — the 
educated man. 

4. The principle of associating children primarily by 
ages needs to be converted, transformed, and transmuted 
into the principle of associating them by their stages of 
development.* It may be that there are back currents and 
eddies; and a child may be younger as compared with 
" average " children at nine than he was at seven. How- 
ever, the true test is not the superficial one of extent and 
accuracy of knowledge and of proficiency in expression, 
but the substantial one of energy, of motivation, of vohtion, 
of intellection, of self-control, and of self-direction. This 
subtler and truer test we must learn to make. We must 
grade and promote children not by ages, not by knowledge, ' 
not by past attainments, but by powers to go forward.* 
There is not revolution, but true reform in this proposition. 

1 There ii d ikgle l«tnrc of et^iiioIoKiciil bistorj mnb nating, u an aside. Words of 
umilar uniod ofkeo come rnnn roots conlaioing ooe vague idea : age, c^c, page, ta^, fiOffc ; 
life, irife, rife, knife, strife, fife; of thispriaciple, poetry haaavailed itself freely. Thematter 
Goeafai deeper tban cneire leosation ; it liei beyond onoiojitopceia ; for it coocenu tbe aoul. 

* Tbe researcb into i^ychica] age offen rich pToolise ; but even physical age is not clearly 
imderrtood. Tt can be recovered for eapositioa only lo the Light of hiatoricBl somatokjgy. 
Tbii problem ii uticDiely complicated because of Ibe miicd racial heritages of our 
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The determining principle becomes clear that the more 
we differentiate and integrate our schools and courses, and 
the more we distinguish, isolate, and group the different 
kinds of boys and girls, the more likely we are to educate. 
This principle cuts far below the two notions : that we 
should allow the boy to follow his bent, to develop himself 
where his power is ; and the converse, that education is 
supplemental, makes strength out of weakness, straightens 
the bent, rounds out the circle, founds itself upon the truth 
that education has no external aim, no objective measures, 
no standards of authority, but is full of faith in the soul as 
its own mentor. This is a hard doctrine ; it is bed rock, it 
is the soul asserting itself as one and integral, eternal, 
final, self-governed, self-justified, as part and parcel of the 
universal spirit. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

A CERTAIN portion of humanity, variable in town and 
city, in different regions, with different racial stocks and 
linguistic families, may safely be brought together into 
one regular system of schools for education. Without 
physiological or psychological warrant, we Americans, how- 
ever, have agreed rather generally in all our States that 
practically all boys and girls may be so brought together; 
and unfortunately, where the public ignorance is greatest, 
and often in the very place where the portion safely to 
be placed in regular schools is smallest, there uniformity 
of educational procedure is most completely enforced. 

There are several causes for this popular insistence 
upon universal uniformity. Of these, the first in the pub- 
lic attention is the immediate financial economy thereby 
realized. Simplicity of school organization tends to raise 
the number of pupils per teacher and to lower the number 
of teachers per supervisor. This secures a low expense per 
pupil for instruction and a low expense per teacher for 
supervision. Two examples will make this clear : — 

The dty A has 10,000 pupils The city 6 has 10,000 pupils 

I superintendent t superintendent 

50 directors and supervisors No directors or supervisors 

70 speda] teachers No special teacheis 

34 building principals without No building priodpals without 

classes to teach classes to teach 

13 ungraded classes No ungraded classes 
■ to 
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The dty A has 10,000 pupils The dty B has 10,000 pupils 

36 Idndergartens with instractor No kindergartens 



260 class teachers 250 class teachers 

75 "extra" evening school No "extra" evening teachers 

teachers 

The actual cost per pupil in A is f 36 annually, in B 
JI17, or less than half as much. The actual cost of super- 
vision per class teacher in A is ^720; in B is $10, that is, 
g^ of the salary of the superintendent, which is ^2500. 
The superintendent in A receives ^cxx). The cost of 
"extra" teachers in A as compared with B is almost 
f 200,000, while B pays for all school purposes but 
1^170,000. These are extreme cases; but they are true. 
Obviously, all the weight of argument appears to be in 
favor of the taxpayer who is parsimonious and considers 
only the immediate present 

A second cause is that it is easy to understand the 
simple, low-cost collocation of schools.' The general public 
sees only the teacher and the child as the school and, until 
clearly shown the other factors in complete education, 
knows nothing whatever about them. 

In a certain dtf, an economical board of education decided that an 
ungraded, individual class for incorrigibles and habitual truants was 
unuecessary, and voted to dispense with it. At the time of disbandment, 
there were 16 pupils. This meant but one or two more pupils to each 
of about a dozen teachers, and, according to the argument of the board 
member who moved the resolution, " saved the taxpayers the salary of a 
(900 teacher." But, as usual, appearances deceived, for before the 
year was out, because of the presence of these troublesome boys in 
these dozen classes, it became necessary to reduce several schools 
&ODI an average of 50 pupils per teacher to an averse of 40, and to 
employ 4 additional class teachers. This, however, cut both ways, 
making positions for friends. 
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A third cause for uniform classificatioti of pupils in 
regular common schools is the democratic notion that all 
persons, young and old, because they are equal before the 
law, are equal in intelligence, industry, and character, or at 
least sufficiently so to be afforded the same instruction. 
The generality of men object to any kind of classification, 
not less to the kinds that subtly imply to certain persons 
the right to separate the inferior and the peculiar from 
the mediocre or better and the typical, than to the kinds 
that openly assign to certain other persons the right to 
"live without work" upon the products of the workers. 
An " average " man is irritated when his child is pro- 
nounced "different" from other children. He wishes the 
boy taught "the same as others." Because it implies a 
superiority denied by the democratic slogan of equality, he 
resents the assertion by "authorities " of the right to 
decide whether the boy is normal, abnormal, or subnor- 
mal. In consequence, he objects to practically any and 
every kind of special school. 

A fourth cause why universal uniformity finds social 
support is that most men and women do not know or 
understand what education is. We may divide the popu- 
lation into three classes, — tke unschooled, the schooled but 
uneducated, and tke educated} The last, who have experi- 
enced and understood education, are and always will be 
but few in number. That education must take each child 
where it finds him and educate him out of his actual pres- 
ent condition, that he and not arithmetic or language is 
the subject of education, that he undergoes a process of 
internal change, is incredible because it is incomprehensi- 
ble to most persons, because they have not experienced 
this process." This is not to say that most children are 

■ ViiU page aj, nfr*. • Vidt B>(ler, Tlu Biticatim Prvctit. 
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incapable of education, — my own belief goes farther in 
the opposite direction than the foregoing phrase suggests, 
— but it is to say that in their childhood most adults of 
the present time did not experience the advantage of real 
education. In order to experience education, the children 
of to-day and to-morrovr must be offered each moment the 
kind of education requisite for their individual needs : in 
other terms, there must be special schools for the care of \ 
all kinds of peculiar persons except the supernormal.^ 

The first reason for a complete system of general and 
special schools rests in physiology and psychology. The 
second reason is founded upon economics and sociology. 

In the present economic regime, most famihes are so 
poor as to require at the earliest possible age the service 
or the earnings of each child. It is wrong to dispute this 
proposition. With mothers overworked and underfed and 
with younger children also imderfed and with the entire 
family in overcrowded quarters, there is for the older 
children no escape from economic work as soon as they 
are able to perform it without immediate and obvious detri- 
ment to themselves. From this predicament of the fifteen- 
year-old boys and girls of the masses, who form the great 
majority of at least urban and suburban, if not rural, Ameri- 
cans, there are but two modes of escape for society. One 
is to overthrow the present economic regime, by which, as 
every statistician knows, only 20 per cent' of the product 

^ TIk iuggcadon thai in tlie Khools for idioti and ddectiTei then U m analog for die 
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is paid to the laboring producer; the other is to amelio- 
rate this particular defect of the existing social order by 
providing some kind of paid work f6r part of the day of 
every school-child who is able to do any economic work at 
all. I am persuaded by my own experience that to avoid 
the cataclysm of the first mode of escape, we must soon 
adopt the radicalism of the second. On no other basis do 
I see how compulsory education through the really impor- 
tant educable period, from ten to eighteen, inclusive, can 
be righteously and wisely enforced.^ 

It follows that since every child as he is should be edu- 
cated for society as it is growing to be, there should be 
special schools for all classes and cases. Modem society 
is extremely complex; it is in reality incomprehensibly 
complex; no man understands it. We need workers of 
every kind : we need the variety that Nature intends us to 
have by bringing to birth persons of such various kinds. 
The school best serves this civilization when it develops all 
varieties of human nature. There is, no doubt, a certain 
quality in the school that tends and should tend to har- 
monize all classes and kinds of men ; but we have mistaken 
harmony for uniformity. 

Upon these considerations is founded the argument for 
special schools as complements of the regular school 

The evening school exists for the working youth of our 
society, the class that most deserves education. Operat- 
ing at night, when the body is suffering from more or 
less fatigue, often depriving the members of the class of 

up 111U17 UGia] tudtntiMii in the midAi of wbov conflkti Uk indiTidiul is ta via freedcBn lit 
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needed rest and sleep, and taught usually by teachers who 
have spent their best strength upon day classes, the prob- 
lem of the evening school is in itself hard enough, were it 
not also complicated by external troubles. This charac- 
teristic problem of the evening school is how to educate 
boys and girls over thirteen or fourteen years ^ of age who 
cannot attend day sessions. 

One of the external difficulties of the evening school is 
to get enough competent teachers who are physically able 
to do the work without ruining their fitness for teaching 
day .classes. 

A plan in use in at least one Eastern dty ^ is to add to the rdl of 

regular teachers a number equal to one-half of the entire number re- 
quired for evening classes, and then to place on day half-time all the 
teachers who have evening classes. From this plan there are the fol- 
lowing results, viz. r — 

1. As many classes in day schoob have two teacheis daily, one for 
the mornings, one for the afternoons, as there are evening classes. 

2. The evening school teachers give 

3 hours in the morning, or 

3 hours in the afternoon, and 

1 hours in the evening, 
so that in actual hours of teaching no teachers give instnictioa for over 
five hours daily. 

3. There is no evening school pay-roll : and there is consequently 
no unique financial question as to how many dollars per evening the 
daj-and-evening teacher shall receive. By this system, all teachers of 
equal experience, education, and success are paid alike. 

4. There is a marked tendency to keep the evening schools open as 
many months as the day schoob. 

1 ThcoreliullT, an pupili under the upper compulsary fttteodaaa age limit trt preunt 
in the ercDinfl kchooL PncdoiUyi dajHte swoni a£c aflidBviti of pamitfl and of phytidAiu, 

pnAOomeDt of paienu for disobeTUig tbe U*, Iber* ue luualLy pmcnt in ui crcdine Kbocd 
■ome children oho an too young ud imnunus to puriue Ihc counoi luitable for the 
odier meaben of the nrioui dattei of the Klnol. 
> Puuic, N.J. 
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5. There is also a marind tendenc}' to treat the evening schoob not . 
as nialceihifts and time occupiers, but as integral, essential paits of the 
modem educational system. 

6. Competition to get positions as teachers in evening schoob for 
the sake of the " extra money " ceases. 

Another difBculty of the evening school is to get proper 
accommodations without interfering with the accommoda- 
tions of the day classes. In an ideal state of society, there 
would be no need of evening schools. Consequently, it is 
not competent to say that in ideal conditions there would 
be separate buildings for evening classes. What we should 
work toward is an educatioital situation in which no youth 
shall leave day school until educated. Health absolutely 
demands the day (from sunrise to sunset) as the time for 
being educated, and the night for absolute rest^ But 
imtil that epoch arrives, when " leaving school " shall be 
synonymous with " being educated," we shall need in our 
school buildings proper room and equipment for evening 
as well as day pupils. 

The standard elementary school buildit^ should accommodate two 
kinds of pupils, — the day and the evening. It should have small lockers 

10" X 12" X 2o" or 24" into which can be placed the books, paper, pen- 
cils, etc., of the day and evening pupils (one locker per pupil), so that 
neither set of pupils will interfere with the other. It should have also 
separate closets in each room and separate storerooms for day and 
evening use so that the two staffs of day and evening principals and 
teachers may work independently. So long as the evening faculty can 
borrow from the day &culty, it will be impossible to provide the even- 
ing school with sufficient material in the way of books, tools, and other 

The standard high school should accommodate three kinds of pupils, 

1 Ardiicia] liajil hu deteiTcd ni h to the ml lacli of out pbyiical nndi iDd, iadead, 
ueccAaitKt. In cidcit we now Khtc two '"daym," tbc day of tuplight uid tbe dity of dflctzic 
(vnd gu) light. Therefom, (he modem cily laoie tfamn tfa« Ancieiil jupenlg ovr mcUl 
Titalitf and cantimunce. Modem identific tuutadon la but a palliatrre. Life muj bo 
lengtlKned: bol Iba binh nle t^Ot and pliTiical i(Rn(tli dectbn. 
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— die all-day attendants, the half-day (morning or afternoon) attend- 
ants, and the eveniag attendants. Lockers should be provided accord' 
ingly. The economy as well as the security of this scheme has proven 
itself so clearly that its success is assured. Originating in Boston, it is 
now spreading widely. 

For the evening-school pupil, we need a different kind '. 
of text-book from that required for the day pupil. For the 
kind of study that he can pursue with profit, the former is - 
characteristically " over-age," In his readers and histories, 
he needs more mature, though not less simple, truth than 
the day pupil can comprehend. The evening-school boy 
or man, girl or woman, is always a person of at least some 
worldly experience : he has earned money and has " mixed " 
with people. He is a wage-earner and knows " society." 
Too often he is blasi. Therefore, he needs in his school 
books corrective as well as directive information.^ 

Among the books required for the proper instruction of 
evening pupils are texts on the various trades that should 
be taught in these schools. Such trades should be included 
as meet the following requirements, viz. : — 

1. Each trade taught should be educative, and that not 
merely in the disciplinary sense. 

2. Each trade should be one that is already, or may soon 
be, pursued conveniently in the neighborhood. 

3. Each trade should produce goods literally, — mer- 
chandise good for the welfare of mankind; not dehat- 
ably but confessedly good. 

4. Each trade, as far as possible, should be taught in its 
highest form as an applied science or an industrial art, and 
not merely as a wage-getting' occupation. 

^ of the coUDlty, of Ihc four cmibg-KbiKil Kiti br 
Feriignirt and Adi^O BtpHntri; StuJiit in Enff- 
n Hiitory] publuhed in 1903 ud 1904 sbowi tfalll tbo 
lauy books kiIcIt for audi icbaaU 
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The slow introduction of the trades into our schools is 
not caused solely by the reluctance of the public to grant 
the money ; it is caused partly by the difficulties experi- 
enced in securing skilful teachers and good text-books. 

Among the craAs that may properly be taught in the day and evening 
schools are the following, viz. : — 

Leather working, — the maldi^ of boots, shoes, harness, trunks 

Iron and steel workiog 

Brass and copper working 

ConstructioD of macbincfy (assembling parts) 

Furniture making 

Wheelwr^hting and wagon-building 

Carriage making 

The making of pottery 

Tailoring 

Dressmaking 

Laundering 

The making of textiles, — silk, wool, Sax, cotton 

Printing 

Shorthand and tj^ie writing 

Bookkeeping and office business 

Cookery and confectionery 

Certain trades and wage-earning occupations cannot be 
taught in any schools ; and certain professions, and certain 
occupations now in the process of becoming professions, 
can be taught only in universities or schools of " higher 
education." Journalism is an instance of the last cited 
kind of prof ession-in-the-making ; salesmanship, of the first 
kind of trade. In respect to these matters, I assert an 
opinion that society organized as the School should be 
ready and active in teaching every trade and wage-earning 
occupation that makes for the welfare of mankind ; and I 
venture another opinion that such trades and occupations 
as cannot be properly taught in schools are predatory, are 
survivals of private war, and of other primitive social con- 
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ditions, and should and will be abolished in the process of 
perfecting human nature. 

The programmes of exercises for evening-school classes 
should, of course, vary with the age and attainments of the 
pupils ; but all of them, to be truly educational, should con- 
form to these principles, viz. : — 

1. The purpose of the first exercise of the evening 
should be to bring every member of the school fully into '■ 
the atmosphere of education. This can be done only 
by establishing £sprii du corps. The boy and the girl, 
the man and the woman, attending evening school, must 
be brought out of the worldly atmosphere that characterizes 
him or her and into the school atmosphere. The worldly 
atmosphere may be that of the street gang or of the sordid 
counting-room or the reeking mill or the vicious den : 
whatever it is, it can be removed only by displacement. 
As soon as the pupil enters the building, the school life 
must surround, environ, absorb, penetrate, and permeate 
him, as it certainly will, if it be true Tife. In displacing 
the other atmosphere with its voices and echoes, there is 
nothing so good as prompt musical, literary, and dramatic 
exercises. These should not be too long ; and they should 
be of a character suited to the special interests and con- 
cerns of the pupils,^ 

2. For evening-class programmes, the following are 
suggested as affording the most profitable use of the ~ 
time: — 

' Id tame DcishbothDods and in lomt leuou (bi at QitiMmu tiau in CDmiiuTcial dtia] 
the pupils cannot alt Teach Khod Ht 7 or 7:30c/c]ock. Id sucb caiei, Ibvve fouDdlt hat 
to devote the fir3t balf-hour, wtiite the clsnes are uiemhling. to individual initnictian and 
haid study under the ^idancc of the teachct : aDd thcD to hold a flftcpn-DiinuTc assembly. 
The last evening of the week, ilie proBrarame may be Taried by having ■ balf ot three, 
quuter-faour assembly with somewhat formal eiercisea, includuig occasionally an addrest 
by some succosfiil nan who is also a convincing public speaker. Gteguioasness is ■ 
characteristic, and an esiential one, of human nature. 
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7:30 to 7:45 School assembly with music 
7:45 to 8:15 English 
8:15 to 8 : 30 Arithmetic 
8 : 30 to 9 : 30 Trade 

II 
7:30 to 7:40 Assembly 
7:40 to 8:00 Writing 
8:00 to 8:15 Spelling 
8:15 to 8:30 Reading 
8:30 to 9:30 Trade 

III 

7 : 30 to 7 : 40 Assembly 
7:40 to 7:55 American history 
7:5s to 8:20 Arithmetic 
8 : 20 to 9 ; 00 Drawing 
9:cx) to 9:30 Trade 

3. Where no trade can be taught, and not even manual 
training, the programme can include only the more 
familiar day subjects ; it should not, however, include more 
than four different studies for any one evening or indeed 
any one term. 

4. In the more advanced lines of work, the following 
programmes are suggested : — 

IV 

7 : 30 to 7 : 45 Assembly with music 
7 : 45 to 8 : 30 Mechanical drawing 
8 : 30 to 9 : 30 Chemistry in laboratory 
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7 : 30 to 7 : 4S Assembly 

7:45 to 8:15 General history 

8: 15 to 8:45 Geometry 

8 : 45 to 9 : 30 Trade (or occupation) 

VI 
7:30 to 7:40 Assembly 
7:40 to 8:20 Spanish 
8 : 20 to 8 : 45 Commercial law 
8 : 45 to 9 : 30 Trade (or occupation) 

5. The correlatioE of the technical manual or trade work 
with the academic; work of the evening school is an even 
more difficult problem than in the case of the day school, 
where it is indeed hard enough. This correlation is per- 
haps best effected by means of composition and of drawing 
— of composition by writing clear and accurate accounts 
of the various successive processes of the trade, and of 
drawing by plotting working sketches of the things done 
or to be done. But both these processes take time, and 
time is what the evening school cannot give. In the case of 
gome pupils, — for instance, those whose day-work ends at 
four o'clock, — these explanatory compositions and sche- 
matic drawings can be done at home, but such conditions 
are few. The director of evening schools is consequently 
forced to choose between an attempt to correlate the work 
of the classroom with that of the shop by reducing the 
time for the actual handling of the tools and for the oper- 
ating of the processes, and no attempt at such correlation. 
In the former case, he lengthens the time that is required 
for the completion of the special technical course — which 
means that he reduces the percentage of persons able to 
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stay and to complete the course. In the Utter case, he 
increases the number of persons to be graduated but 
reduces more or less the educational value of the course 
and even its special technical value, for within limits mere 
length of time is a psychological desideratum. 

It is a safe proposition that to permit any person to pur- 
sue one trade only with no other study or exercise evening 
after evening, year after year, is to dejay even the mastery 
of the trade as well as to throw away an educational op- 
portuni^. One who knows but one thing cannot fully 
know even that. That man prospers in life who has at 
least two wearing lines, — a vocation and an avocation; 
and he prospers best who has a vocation, an avocation, and 
a recreation. Similarly in the school, to see the materiab 
by which one is to be educated, one must cross-view them 
by having at least two points of view.^ 

The special school next in importance for the remedy 
of the deficiency of the regular day school as the instru- 
ment of universal education is the school for the defective. 
The evening school exists because in this economic regime 
many youth "leave school" (meaning "day school") before 
they are educated. The school for defectives exists because 
Nature brings to birth, or the accidents and evils of life 
after birth make, a considerable number who cannot 
benefit from class work with normal children and whose 
presence in classes with such children is detrimentaL 

1 Ths piindpb uppUci u die Kacnce of edueuioB uid to ihc in af ednotinB. Tbert {■ ■ 
■pecul Kience of educadan, Tcry closely RUttd to the adcDcc of ffcnctic piychoLofy; ud 
Ibeiv ii ■ ipecul ut of educatiag, UDlike any other ; hui the Kience eod the art* to be vnder^ 
Mood, miiit be Tiewal ud cridcued in Ibe llcbl of otbericieDai,— payebidocTr pliy*'^<iKTi 
hT^eiK, logic, dhiu, polilici, ccoaamic*, unthropologr, elhnology, udology, pbiloHphf, 
— Hid of other uti ukd profcuiou, — miuic, poetry, punting, ontory, lav, medjdne, 

orbouithUtbe]rdoBat,uaaiipirlci,to whom ure due umc o( Ibe wont of the duooic nil*- 
diei cf hnnnn Nde^. 
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We may divide the children of men into two classes, — ■ 
the normal and the variant. These latter may be divided 
again into three groups, — the supernormal, the abnormal, 
and the subnormal.^' 

The abnormal include the defectives, — the deaf, the 
blind, the paralytic, — as well as the non-sane. 

We may test mankind by such psychophysiological tests 
as these : — 

a. Psychical rate 
i. Psychical field 

c. Retention of facts 

d. Retention of conclusions from facts 

e. Rate of acquiring a physical habit 

Were mankind to be judged by only the first of these 
tests, classification would be easy enough ; but there are 
many tests that confuse the issue. One who "thinks" fast, 
seldom carries many ideas : his field is small. Similarly, one 
who retains ideas strongly is usually slow to draw conclu- 
sions and apt to be forgetful of them. The observant are 
seldom reflective; the retentive, seldom progressive. To 
be progressive is to discard old habits quickly by rapidly 
acquiring new ones.^ 

Consciously or unconsciously, all of us more or less fre- - 
quently judge our fellows by these and related standards. = 
This one we call " quick," that one " slow " ; this one 
"broad," that one "narrow"; this one "reliable," that ' 
one a "liar" or "promise-breaker"; this one " docile " or 
"teachable," that one "obstinate"; this one we say has 
"good judgment," that one "bad." We are "smart" 
or "dull," "thorough" or "superficial," "far-sighted" or 

Tiife page 13a,. V™- 

> ffo hiHt Qin be discBLTded in hdj otbcT vay ihui by diBpUcemeiit vhen anotber habit u 
bang •cquitcd. 
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the contrary, according to our superiority, mediocrity, 
or inferiority in relation to an average standard deter- 
mined by the individual critic in the light of his social 
knowledge.^ 

, Practically, in large cities there are needed the foUow- 

[ ing schools, viz. : — 

} For the supernormal and the normal, a standard hierar- 

/ chical and progressive system from the kindergarten 
through the university and professional schools. The 
supernormal should not be advanced beyond their age, but 
be given more work of a quality suited to the age ; until 
twelve or fourteen years old, they need to be delayed by 
their average fellows, who in turn need them as incentives 
to effort. After adolescence has set in, most of this ma- 
jority of our youth should go to continuation trade high 
schools^ and colleges instead of dropping down into "life," 
the unripe fruit of our badly nourished educational tree. 
The strongest should go forward to scientific and classical 
courses in professional schools of literature, art, engineer- 
ing! agriculture, commerce, manufacture. 
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For the subnormal and the abnormal th^re are needed 
the following schools, viz, : — 

Day Schools, — 

For incorrigibles, pending trial as to whether the incor- 
rigibility is transient or permanent 

For truants and habitual absentees from school, pending 
trial. ■ 

For the belated and backward, pending trial whether 
their deficiencies are due to remediable or accidental causes 
or are permanent and progressive relative to normal 
children. 

For deaf non-mutes. 

For cripples. 

For the blind. 

These schools should be conducted- as independent 
classes, preferably not in or near buildings with normal 
children. 

Home Schools, — 

For the reform of incorrigibles, of chronic truants, and 
of chronic absentees. 

For deaf-mutes. 

For the blind and poor. 

For the crippled and poor. 

For pauper orphans. 

For the absolutely vicious. 

These home or parental schools should be not In the 
same but in separate buildings. In their courses, all such 
schools should be essentially industrial, and no child once 
committed to them should be released until able to earn a 
living by self-directed labor in a trade or recognized and 
reliable occupation. 
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Our business as educators is at every possible point to 
cut off the supply of youth for bar-tending, gambling, pros- 
titution, and grand and petty criminality. 

Obviously, the limits of space available in this text do 
. not permit a detailed discussion of the management of all 
of these schools, for each has its own purpose. There are, 
however, certain considerations too important to be omitted 
here. 

Admission to the special day schools should be upon the 
written recommendation of the teacher, and of the princi- 
pal, and by order of the superintendent for the district or 
division. A copy of the order of admission when the 
special school is outside the jurisdiction of the district 
superintendent should be filed in the office of the city or 
division superintendent. This should apply even when 
the ungraded, individual-help class is within the building 
of the principal recommending the transfer. 

There should be strict rules governing the length of 
stay in the class, which should never be less than the 
reform of the pupil as certified in writing by the teacher 
of the class. In cities large enough to have supervisors 
of classes for incorrigibles, truants, habitual absentees, and 
backward pupils, the transfer out of the class in the case 
.' of reform should be made with the advice and consent of 
such supervisor or supervisors. 

It is a proposition safe enough in the minds of the expe- 
rienced that the stay of pupils in the classes for the first 
three kinds of abnormality should never be less than two 
months even when reform is immediately manifested. A 
pupil who can be permanently reformed in less than this 
period needed transfer to another teacher, not a special 
regimen. 

But when upon being transferred to the day-school class 
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the pupil grows steadily worse, as soon as this is reliably 
ascertained, he should be committed to a parental or home 
school. 

In nearly all instances, the reformed pupil, when re- 
turned to the regular school work, should be assigned to 
a different teacher from the one from whose class be was , 
originally sent to the ungraded school. This will usually ' 
be a matter of course, for he will have been in the Special-, 
school long enough to advance beyond the grade from 
which he was transferred. But in certain instances, it is 
best for him to go back to the class whence he came and 
to the teacher who asked for his removal. This is true 
when the following conditions concur; — 

1. The pupil desires to be so returned. 

2. The teacher is not only willing but glad to take him 
back.^ 

3. His associations in the class are not such as to 
induce in bira the old spirit of transgression. 

4. There is no other regular class of the same or simi- 
lar grade to which he may not equally well be transferred. 

Obviously, such a concurrence of conditions will be 
unusual, perhaps not one case in ten, in large cities or in 
small. 

Another consideration applicable to all varieties of spe- 
cial day schools is that they tnust (not merely should) 
have tke best possible teachers considered from every point 
of view ; that is, they must be broadly developed, thoroughly 
and regularly educated educators, and they must also be 
specially prepared for the field that their special school 

envinmniait. Common kdh nji, " A buinl child dreniti the flic" Paul uyi, " Flee 
umptadon." Jtiui uy>, " Lead ui not inlo lempUtioii, bul deliver ii> (mm eiil." TIh 
ugumcDi is baied upon ignorance of human oalun and ariiu fttiin Ibe " teaiing tpiril,'* 
whicb is unvorthy in proleued educatt>rt. 
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represents. More than this, they must have what we call 
"personalities" adapted to their peculiar tasks. A per- 
sonality that may serve admirably in a school for the 
physically defective is not apt to meet the different 
requirements of the manager of a class of incorrigibles. 

Unless these special day schools are well " manned " or 
' " womanned," they may be worse than useless. Salaries 
should be high. Frequent relief for the teachers by visiting 
elsewhere or in plain rest and recreation should be custom- 
ary ; it serves also as an inducement for those to take such 
positions who otherwise are reluctant to do so. 

Another consideration is that, wherever possible, the 
classes should be so arranged that in one way or another 
two teachers share the responsibility and the work. A 
class of incorrigible pupils in a room isolated from all 
other schools and in the control of a single teacher may 
suffer a dangerous outbreak of disorder. It is too much 
of a strain to place upon one person.' 

There is no doubt that special day classes are costly per 
capita. But they are less costly than reform schools and 
much less costly than jails and penitentiaries. That boys 
habitually absent from school or incorrigible in school are on 
their way to jail and to penitentiary is not to be questioned. 
■ These special day schools are also less costly than pauper- 
ism ; and that the neglected deaf-mute or crippled or bhnd 
boy or girl is on the way to becoming a public charge in 
almshouse or by outdoor relief is not to be questioned.^ 
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The argument, however, cannot honorably be permitted 
to rest here. In this age in America, when the aver- 
age wealth per capita is $1370, and the average annual 
income per capita is at least |ii200, publicists, ethical 
teachers, legislators, and medical and other experts in 
human nature cannot evaluate fullness of life in terms 
of dollars and cents ; property and education in this age 
of the surplus are incommensurate with men and women.* 
In ages and lands when taking property from the strong 
to save the weak meant damaging, if not ruining, the 
strong, whether or not to tax the well in order to save the 
sick, was at least a debatable question. But now tlie use 
of wealth to save the unwell is merely a question of dimin- 
ishing the luxuries, not the necessaries or even the com- 
forts of the few. Moreover, it means not quite that, but 
rather the investment of the surplus so as to diminish the 
number of the destroyers of labor-power and the parasites 
upon wealth. Paradoxical though it has always sounded, 
the experience of mankind proves that it pays richly to 
save the weak, to correct the wrong. A charitable society 
necessarily grows rich ; it produces no enemies of the gen- 
eral welfare; it is cooperative. Such charity does not 
pauperize but enriches its beneficiaries. 

The mulli-millionnaire father who educates his sons, 
though at great expense, does not thereby pauperize either 
themselves or himself. A multi-billionnaire society that 
educates its youth thereby enriches itself. All the wealth 
of a nation is in its good citizens because the good citizens 
either add to the general wealth, or respect and protect 
it, or both. The costly citizens are the great criminals 
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who live outside the law and - the small criminals who 
are ground beneath the law. A true national education, 
universally enforced, would permit no criminal to develop. * 
By the same argument, which is not subtle but obvious, 
the parental schools are likewise justified. Wherever pos- 
sible, these, like the day schools, should be separated and 
set apart one from another. In large cities, there are re- 
quired home schools for at least these different kinds of 
abnormal children and youth : — 

1. The chronic incorrigibles, truants, and absentees. 

2. Deaf-mutes. 

3. Blind youth." 

4. Idiots, imbecUes, feeble>minded, or otherwise oeu- 
rotic. 

5. Orphan paupers. 

6. Crippled paupers. 

7. Deserted, cruelly treated, and seriously neglected 
children and youth. 

8. Criminal youth.^ 

■ " Etcd », it b not the will oT your TiLber which la in ben«ii ihit one of Ihete link 
ODM thould periih." — Jaiu, Cstptl ofMatlhm, xriii, 14. 

" The Lord ii oot willing (hat any ihoutd p«iih.~ — ■ BpiilU PiUr, iii. 9. ' 

" Tni henTCn imd emh p«i, one J« oc ditle ihill in no wiie pua Ironi Ae In* HBtil all 
be fulfillHf- JBU., MaUk^, V. >8. 
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youth to State or County iutitationi. Thii impliei the ettabtiitunsot of Kbaoli oulnds of 
educBtionitl control- The dciideratuin is to bring nil tbCH inititutioni within tbeftddofedn- 
cntioa, Suted olberwiK, Iht idial U u to tntargi tkt ciatciflun of tdacatian at a mtdi 
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Humanity in civilization brings to birth children of at 
least six recognizably different types. These may be con- 
sidered as the following, viz. : — 

1. Supernormal but not abnormal. 

2. Both supernormal and abnormal 

3. Normal 

4. Abnormal but neither supernormal nor subnormal. 

5. Subnormal but not abnormal. 

6. Both subnormal and abnormal 

To type I belong persons of so many and so generous talents as to 

constitute them full-orbed geniuses ; e.g. Vind, Shakespeare, Franklin. 
To type 2 belong 

persons of special but 

surpassing talent: 

thb is the group of 

men and women of 

" genius," used in a 

narrow sense ; e.g. 

Heine, Keats, Haw- 
To type 3 belong 

roost of us. 

To type 4 belong 

tiie " obvious fail- 
ures," our " ne'er-do- 

To type S belong 
the dull and the de- 

To type 6 belong 
the true "perverts," 
the idiot and the imbedle. 

All criminals belong to types 
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These variations from the normal may be determined 
by the close observer who has had psychological training. 
The following points are to be noted, viz. ; — 

1 . The psychical rate. 

With some persons, images flow fast, with others very 
slowly. Even the standard normal vary as much as 
4 to I. 

2. The psychical field. 

Some persons carry several ideas at a time. They 
"consider" and consciously "judge." Others have but 
one or two ideas at a time. 

3. Observation. 

Some see much, others see something, the poorest see, 
hear, feel, very little. This is the question of sense- 
receptivity. 

4. Recollection. 

Some recall " facts " clearly and ea^ly, otiiers less well, 
the poorest scarcely at all. 

J. Memory. 

Some who cannot recall facts recall then: conclusions. 
These are the irredeemable conservatives of human so- 
ciety. Some cannot recall either facts or conclusions. 
These are the double-minded, " driven with the wind and 
tossed." Others recall both facts and conclusions. These 
are the possible progressives. Still others recall only the 
facts, forgetting the conclusions. These are the redeem- 
able conservatives. 

6. Imagination and judgment. 

The power to recall facts and conclusions is only the 
foundation for the power to compose and constitute them 
into pictures and judgments. The normal can do this welL 
The supernormal do it so easily and so well that they seem 
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to possess "intuitions," "genius," and other mysterious 
powers.^ 

We have, therefore, the normal and the variants. Of 
the latter, there are five types. Unfortunately, the plain 
subnormal, and the grotesque and often pitiable, subnormal- 
abnormal, are many times as numerous as the supernormal. 

Beside the home schools, society needs also the out-and- 
out reform or penal schools even for children. There 
come into the world souls aged, as it were, dissolute, un- 
regulated. Often, their bodies are prematurely old. The 
physiological explanation is not far to seek. Every cell 
of the human body is, of course, alive ; it has sensations, 
impulses, volitions, affections. We are congeries of mill- 
ions on millions of cells. Character is but these cells 
brought into relation by a compelling soul. Conscience is 
but a self-understanding correlation of all these motives, 
desires, emotions. The good man rules and reigns in the 
cosmic soul of his "world"; the bad man flits about in 
chaos. To control tropisms, actions, reflexes, is to secure 
and to prolong life in this universe of the body. Personal 
identity and dignity : this is nothing but an integrating 
or unifying of so-called " physical " forces into so-called 
" spirit " ; and spirit thus made self-conscious as soul. Yet 
some come into life incapable of organizing its elements, 
its instincts, habits, impulse into personality. 

To the reform school must go not a few children and 
youth who are thieves because incapable of comprehending 
the notion of property ; thugs and prostitutes because in- 
capable of comprehending the notion of human personality ; 
and other victims in any one or more of twenty other 

■ This enllTE pioblem bi luch bclongi outsiilc of the prorincc of thii boak. Obviouily, I 
hate luegcBUd onl; Ihe eoliaDCC inlo ihii fx\i. Il has pOEsibilidei of immenie educuliaiul 
Tslue. Poi clusficadon of Ihe aiypical, vidi repocu aiGtiximvm.SikinlfQr Dfflctmt, 
PUiofield, N.J. Aaw MwHoBaH, ExftrimiHtal Sivdr KfCkitdrtn. 
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modes and stages of the incomplete evolution of the soul 
in man.^ 

Reform school management is, of course, an art in itself. 
Similarly, the management of schools for each kind of 
defectives constitutes a special art. All these special arts, 
. however, are but component elements of the philosophy of 
education. What require emphasis at this point are the 
two propositions that Btness to manage regular schools and 
even entire school systems does not insure fitness to man- 
age any one of these special kinds of schools, and that for 
the management of or instruction in any of these special 
schools there is an absolutely necessary prerequisite in a 
thorough, extensive, and profound knowledge of the biology 
of man, which alone can interpret physical and psychical 
pathology." 

Administrators of State and City school systems know 
how exceedingly difficult it is to secure competent heads for 
any kind of special school, — ungraded, cripple, blind, 
deaf, reform, — and they know well the reasons. For the 
sake of the record, it may, however, be proper to note in 
passing what the reasons are. 

The first of these reasons is, of course, the unwillingness 
of the lords of economic society to consider the relation of 
all these human unfortunates to the welfare and progress 
of general society. 

. The second reason is the inablEty of the dependent 
classes, whose intuitions in all these matters are correct, to 
force the lords to proper support of remedial and preventa- 
tive measures. 

' I hive suggesled in another worV — A Tkier^ tf Msthiti, Utalt, and Valuti — ■ 
few up«u of Ihii imnicuucablT important piinciple. The CDnditiou ol Ametican public 
opinion do not yet permit in popular writings any expotitiona of lhe» ihemei af the animal 
in man. The pmence of ihqe conditioaa ii tuffideot varrant for the opinion that to iittempc 
Iheir discussion at thb epoch ii evidence t>t unCtnea lor popular leachiiic. 

■ Bibliography, Appendix \, infra. 
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The third reason is the insufficiency of knowledge on 
the part of the professional classes regarding the social 
situation; in consequence of their comparative ignorance, 
ministers, lawyers, educators, even most journalists and 
physicians, fail to see the significance of the presence of 
degenerates in the social mass. 

From these three reasons, these facts result, viz. : — 

1. There are so few of these special schools for defec- 
tives as to attract almost no attention from talented youth 
as an interesting mode of activity in years of maturi^. 

2. The mode of life possible to workers in these institu- 
tions is so limited upon its material side in respect both to 
buildings, apparatus, and equipment, and to "compensa- 
tion " for services as almost to forbid voluntary entrance. 
Most managers and teachers have literally been drafted 
into the work by hunger and cold. 

3. The work appears as yet in the notion of the general 
public to be purely charitable, whereas it is capable of being 
made largely, if not mainly, educational. 

There are, however, a few general principles that may 
safely be laid down for the guidance of organizers and 
administrators of reform and other schools for the probable 
failures in life. 

Of these, the first principle is that the buildings for the 
school should all be upon the " cottage plan." This means 
that the dormitories should house each but a score of boys 
(or of girls); that even the schoolhouses should each be 
small, however numerous the inmates of the school; that 
the bams and stables and workshops should be small and 
many, rather than large and few. 

The second principle is that the school must be in a 
park, not upon a mere building plot. It must have gar- 
dens, walks, woods, fields, streams, and playgroimds. It 
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must appeal to our fundamental human nature, to the 
hereditary ancestral man. ^ 

The third principle is that the school must be controlled 
and in the main taught by parents, preferably by those 
parents who themselves have had wayward or deformed 
or otherwise atypical children. Compassion is the essence 
of good special school teaching. 

The fourth principle is that the work must be primarily 
physical and essentially physiological. The manager and 
head assistants should be graduated physicians as well as 
thoroughly taught educators. 

Closely associated with this topic is another special topic 
that also requires for its proper treatment a volume by it- 
self. I refer to the juvenile court The purposes of this 
court are several. 

Of these purposes, the first is to save youth from reform 
schools and penal institutions, if possible, while at the same 
time giving them both a severe warning and a definite les- 
son in the power of society organized as government 
The essence, therefore, of juvenile court reproof is proba- 
tion with a sanction ; that is, excuse from the legally appro- 
priate penalty, provided there are the fruits of works meet 
for repentance. 

The second purpose is the correlation of court, school, 
and home : of the law, of education, and of family 
discipline. 

Obviously, the juvenile court is very closely related to 
the enforcement of the compulsory education laws. We 

1 Behind thU prindpLe, which ihonld be ■ uert eoEamODpljce for the edaatioii of each 
ud erety child of man, is Dol only phUonphy^ hut aIso itricily (dendfic initb. Sud Roum- 
Hfuiv the EmfU, — " Tn thefirttmovemeDloTlhe mind, let the leiuea nlwHys he the Euidu; 
let there be dd bodki hut the world uid DO other inilniclion but facti." Thii litenty opinwn 
«u the beginiiiiig of nil the cominiclin work in educuioa fiom Kul ud FdOlaui lo Uill, 
Dewej, lud Bkldwio. 
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open up here the bitter questions of poverty, of ignorance, 
and of family isolation. 

I cannot pass this topic without a reference to the attend- 
ance or "truant" officers. The latter name is unfortu- 
nately the more common. These officers should be, not 
policemen, never punishers, but always the almoners of 
education. Preferably, most of them should be women, and 
always they should be parents.' 

The question of the mode of appointment, term of office, 
salary, and other features of the tenure of juvenile court 
judges would lead us too far afield, were it to be answered 
here fully; but so much as this is certain, A juvenile 
court judge should be as good a jurist as sits on the bench ; 
he is dealing with lives. He should be a mature man who 
knows the world ; and he must be a keen critic of human 
nature. He must be both religious and a reformer. As 
such, he can play a large and a blessed part in the modem 
city. Such a man will know how to select proper proba- 
tion officers and how to advise the superintendent of 
schools in the proper selection of attendance officers. 

The attendance officers must be part and parcel of the 
educational work of the school system. In salary, they 
should receive as much as the principals of small elemen- 
tary schools. And they should be selected upon strict 
civil service reform principles, by examination as to quali- 
fications and investigation of previous record. 

Of other special schools, the summer schools, so called, 
are perhaps the most important. These are of two distinct 
kinds, — the schools or institutes for teachers and appren- 
tices, and the schools for pupils who otherwise would be 
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upon the streets. The first kind of school is of so much 
significance in the professional development of city school 
systems as to warrant longer treatment^ The second kind 
is a temporary makeshift in the North, pending a proper 
and complete organization of the school year.^ Id certain 
southern regions of our country, the heat is such as to 
preclude the holding of summer day-school sessions. 

Of the makeshift summer schools, there are three types. 
Of these, the first is that of the morning session devoted 
mainly to Nature-study and to manual training. As for 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, these and other so-called 
"essentials" are scarcely considered. In the afternoon, the 
children roam the streets. This morning day school is 
usually interesting at first; but as the weeks go by the 
attendance dwindles. Fart of the cause lies in the fact 
that the teachers are either young and unskilful, working 
for the " pay," ' or old and tired, working out of habit or 
a sense of duty or mere will-lessness to do anything else. 

The second ^pe of modem summer school for children 
is the play school. This often has two sessions, with some- 
times one set, more frequently two sets, of children in 
attendance. In the play or playground summer session, 
the children are taught games and gymnastics, stories; 
- play-acting, perhaps wood-working and sewing. The 
teachers are necessarily more or less specialists; they 
are at least specialists in posse. 

Sometimes these two types of school are combined. 

The third type of present-day summer school conforms 
more or less closely to the regular winter school. Per- 
haps home nursing, cookery, sewing, and bench work are 

1 F>ge 199, "ifra. ibows reladoa of mt^ecu ta pTOfCBUulisitioa of tcacfaiiig. 
■ Pace 366, Our Sclmii. 

' The ulary of a Huiiiiicr icbool mdKi ii uiiuUt ■bout half thai of the Kachcr who It 
on Ibc nnler (di icgukr) roll. 
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especially emphasized; but all or nearly all the regular 
studies may be carried on. 

It is noteworthy that nowhere as yet are there either 
summer day high schools or summer evening schools. 
These lie in the future, in the course of the development 
of the universal school. 

Similarly evening lectures for adults Ue in the course of 
the development of the universal school ; but there is to 
be remembered this important difference. For evening 
lectm'es, there will always be a demand, which will sustain 
them much as they are now, even when the universal school 
is doing its systematic work, day and night, winter and 
summer, for all inquiring minds with the requisite leisure. 

In some cities, at the present time, there are given annu- 
ally hundreds, even thousands, of lectures in more or less 
systematic courses. So far has this development now gone 
in New York city as to suggest the faint outlines of the 
future universal school. But in certain other large cities, 
as yet not one lecture is given annually for the benefit of 
the public and at the public expense in connection with 
the public school. 

It is not a phase of the purpose of this book to present 
substantive social or even educational arguments for any 
proposition. But there is no proposition for which an argu- 
ment may be more properly or more convincingly made 
than this that a representative democracy requires as broadly 
diffused knowledge as it can possibly secure. There is no 
better medium for the diffusion of knowledge than the 
evening lecture. 

If it be asked, upon what subjects shall evening lectures 
be given, the reply is very simple, upon knowledge that is 
both useful and desired. Knowledge is like wealth in be- 
ing limited in amount, difficult to get, and desirable. To 
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destroy poverty, diffuse wealth. To destroy ignorance, 
the mother-culture of poverty, diffuse knowledge. 

I am quite well aware that this general principle does 
not answer the question in definite detaiL But prescrip- 
tion of detail as to educational content lies outside the 
province of this work ; given a competent supervision of 
evening lectures, and the proper course of action proceeds 
' automatically. 

Hitherto, in Americaa public education, far too much 
attention has been paid to measures and to methods, 
and far too little to the men who are to initiate and 
to accomplish them. A few general principles may be 
suggested. 

The proper officer in a considerable city school system 
to inaugurate or to expand free evening lectures is the 
first desideratum. All of at least one man's time is re- 
quired for the work of securing lecturers, janitors, lantern 
operators and supplies, and in spreading by newspaper 
notices, handbills, posters, and pamphlets, the news, not 
merely of the existence of the system, but of the early com- 
ing of each special attraction. Though the lectures are 
given in the evening, this man will need to work all day. As 
the enterprise grows in value and in public favor, he will 
soon need a bureau of clerks and stenographers to assist 
him and also ample office room. Ultimately, the director 
of evening lectures will become one of the regular associate 
or assistant superintendents of the general superintendent 
of the school system. 

A second principle is that as rapidly as possible the indi- 
vidual lecture will be displaced by the series of six or dght 
lectures upon one general subject; and the short series 
will give way to the complete course of twenty-five to thirty 
lectures, supplemented by personal home study. In other 
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words, each evening lecture course will become properly a 
part of a genuine popular evening university. 

A third principle is that, as rapidly as possible, the 
ephemerally or superficially attractive will give way to 
the permanently valuable. This, however, should not be 
attempted too soon. 

An obvious principle is that the lectures shall be widely 
distributed through the city. Of this principle, the corol- 
lary must not be forgotten : where the needs ' and interest 
are greatest, there the most lectures should be given. 

In general, the purpose of evening lectures is to educate 
the public, — to revive in depressed souls the hunger and 
thirst after knowledge that lifts man above the animal. 

In the development of American cities, there has been 
but little foresight manifested, though much boasting 
thereof. As an example of entire blindness to future 
needs, the situation of the schoolhouse is significant. 
Every child at school needs at least a desk space of twenty 
square feet and a playing place outdoors of thirty square 
feet. But not only are the schoolrooms and the schoolhouses 
too small, but the playgrounds are almost non-existent,* 

Many American cities are laid out in blocks of 200* x 
400', more or less. Such a block, of about two acres, serves 
very well for the accommodation of a school for a thousand 
children. But no provision for reserving these blocks for 
school purposes has ever been generally made by the self- 
laudatory city fathers. As for establishing double blocks 
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of 400* X 400* to provide building space and grounds for 
two thousand children, none of these f oresighted men has 
ever dreamed of this ; at least, not " out loud." 

So disheartening is the plight of humanity in cities as 
fully to warrant the suggestion of their entire abandon- 
ment to industry and commerce and the establishment of 
true hamlets' in th^ neighborhoods, that we may save 
the physical and spiritual lives of our youth. Hitherto, the 
city has ultimately destroyed every nation. Hitherto, it 
has been an insoluble problem. 

In the degree in which we can build up country-like 
suburbs and preserve them as such, we can work for the 
schoolhouse with ample grounds. 

For the present, the problem of the great city school 
edifice is how to provide basement playrooms and roof 
gardens. Here the subject encroaches upon that of 
schoolhouse architecture, which, like so many other themes, 
Ues outside the immediate province of this book. 

We should be ready, let us agree in passing, to accept 
certain generaJ principles. The great schoolhouse with 
no grounds is essentially undesirable. Its worth is rel- 
ative, not absolute. The proper tendency is toward 
many comparatively small school buildings, of (say) 
twenty to thirty rooms, located in parks. The norm for 
a school does not much exceed five or six hundred chil- 
dren, with at least a full acre of space for their outdoor 
plays and games. 

The location and use of the ungraded individual-help 
class or classes in the school system vary in different com- 
munities so widely and so substantially as to create the 
appearance of the absence of all principle in their consti- 

■ Vide A Thtery if Mctivti, IdtaU, ami V, 
of Ihe Slav and Cell, the village, yidt Dole, page 
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tution and function. The large city school ol (say) one 
hundred classes with four thousand children, mostly foreign- 
born and representing a dozen different nationalities, races, 
languages, and religions, may find it advantageous to have 
four or five such classes. This is especially probable at a 
time when new and more drastic compulsory attendance 
laws are being enforced. In some of these classes belong 
boys and girls who are incorrigible or habitual truants. 
These should be segregated by grades, — e.g. self-help 
Qass A for pupils in Grades III— IV ; and B for Grades V 
and VI. Another kind of class or of classes should be 
formed for belated pupils, deficients in studies, and occa- 
sional absentees, trying to make up lost work. In the 
large city sq^ool, there may also be a need for a class of 
defectives, — the partly blind, the partly deaf, the invalids, 
the somewhat imbecile- Every large city, of course, needs 
special schools for hopeless incorrigibles, wayward boys 
and girls, the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the true 
imbeciles and idiots. With the recent substantial progress 
of educators in physiological knowledge and in psycho- 
logical acumen, there are being saved from incarceration 
in reform schools, in asylums for the feeble-minded, and 
in similar institutions many pupils who would otherwise 
be doomed to isolation from the stimulating rivalry of 
the competent. 

In a special class, there should never be over eighteen or 
twenty pupils, and twelve should be the desired average. 
The entire purpose in putting the pupils in a special class 
is to make them fit to leave it as soon as possible. Too 
early discharge is, however, undesirable. In my own ex- 
perience, I have found that unless improvement sets in 
within a month and unless the minimum standard of effi- 
ciency has been attained within three months, the pupil 
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for his own good should be sent to a special school where 
he may be taken charge of day and night Seven in 
ten display improvement within a fortnight and can be 
safely remanded to a regular class within ten or twelve 
weeks. This hope must be kept as bright as possible in 
the soul of every special pupil. 

The argument so often heard, especially from the lips of interested 
parents, that dassilicatioa of children into superior, average, dull, imbe- 
cile, idiot, incoirigible, wayward, etc., is "undemocratic," involves 
several postulates, i. That democracy for children as well as for 
adults means equality. 3. That democracy is a denial of the spedal 
rights of the weak. 3. That democracy b a denial of the special obli- 
gations of the strong. 4. That democracy is a mere ideolc^ and not 
a scientific system, — a practical working philosophy of facts and 
demonstrated principles. True democracy means fitting each man for 
the best service of which he is capable and locating him where he can 
perform this service. Lowell, Whitman, Eliot, and Butler are the relia- 
ble exponents of this doctrine. 

Democracy is solely an affirmation of the locus of power. As such, 
it affirms that power rises up out of and is vested in the people. De- 
mocracy is the opposite of monarchy in that it collects power in the 
whole people while monarchy collects power in one person. Democracy 
is the opposite of feudalism in that the latter divides and distributes 
power into hierarchic tiefs or feuds. It is the opposite of oligarchy, of 
aristocracy, and of autocracy for other equally obvious reasons. But 
true democracy is not blind to the values of the one or of the best or of 
the few or even of the fief. Upon the final and complete sovereignty 
of all, democracy is building a humanity equally regardful of the uses 
of the naturally strong and of the needs of the weak. Because privilege 
confuses this issue, democracy is for equal opportooity and against all 
privilege. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PROGRAMMES AND RECORDS 

It is the day's work that counts. No other period of [ 
time is so calculable, so controllable, so patent, and so de-l 
terminative. It is true that, though ve own no instant of 
time, we can in a measure direct our life in the moment 
that impends. In this aspect, our direction is over, not the 
present (the presented time), and certainly not over the 
future as a whole or even in considerable part, but it is 
over the next few seconds ahead. Extraordinary and sud- 
den as the necessities of life are, it still happens that 
neither death nor disease nor accident nor other calamity 
scarcely ever comes so suddenly, so finally, that we cannot 
do or receive in the next two or three seconds of time what 
in the circumstances we choose. In these two or three 
seconds, the will of man operates. 

But in respect to this immediate future, we must regu- 
larly choose times to rest, to sleep, to eat, to clothe our- 
selves, to play, to bathe, to care for ourselves so as to keep 
alive. We surrender parts of our day that the rest of the day 
may be secure. I make this argument upon the premise that 
we prefer to belong to that kind of persons by whotn and 
front whom things happen and not to that other kind to 
whom and for whom they happen. The affirmative actors 
in the drama of the world have a different philosophy of 
conduct from the spectators in the audience and from the 
ticket sellers in the lobby.* Such persons tally their lives 
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at the end of each day. They cannot proceed without a 
plan from waking to sleeping, for theirs are lives of 
^If -determination. 

The will of the self-determined man is quick to change 
in the presence of emwgent need, for precisely the reason 
that it is not obstinate but rationaL Such a man is not 
willful but mindful, ■ — a person of intelligence and of sym- 
pathy as well as of motivation. 

The setting up of a programme for the day's work with 
the following of it reasonably is not fettering but freeing 
one's self. As the road rails do not Umit, but rathier for- 
ward the adventure of the locomotive steam engine, so the 
forehanded provision of a daily programme gives track- 
age for the progressive teacher. In this world of time, of 
space, and of cause, things are seldom what they seem; 
and what looks like th£ letter of presctiption is often the 
letter of emancipation. ' 

The same argument holds for records. One may have 
a memory " never so good " ; the keeping of records will 
not weaken it, but rather release its energies for yet other 
accumulations. The mere making of the record is a disci- 
pline in selection and iu discrimination. Moreover, the 
record itself is a bulwark of freedom in the day of conflict 
with the unsupported recollections of others. 

Men literally write themselves up or down in the pages 

ducnminau ■ third clau of tbe Krvilc who in Ibe eiecutini of the villi, now of noblOi 
DOffof Ihemauu; Ifaeid an the mie bdoti : who roiit orden «veq leu dun minuo] l*boi«n 
wtd domcitic mcBBli. We know than hj their profestcd eihict. The lofdi believe in ^ 
primacy of will, in the Dobililr of ittuggle, whether il oott loituiiB, health, reputatioD, or lih 
itMlf The bbaien beliere in the ptinucy of afiection, in the humanity of mutual lore and 
help Bnd, if need be. in ielf.iacri5ce for othen. Tbe lerTile believe in the primacy of intdlect 
ar"aoodji>dt?iient."in the propriety of aeif-pRKtvalion. Hamr i> tbe virtue of aiittocnu ; 
itisdncB, that of (he wgiken ; Uct. that of the servik. CT. note, page m. Our ScAttlt, 
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of history. Their records are revelations of their true 
selves. In civiUzation, as we grov closer together physi- 
cally from mere accumulation of numbers, we grow more 
and more apart from one another psychically from mere - 
multiplication of events. The increasing varieties of ex- 
perience tend to separate us ever more and more in opin- 
ion, because we differ more and more in the facts before 
and around us. There are two means for bringing men 
together, — the event and the record. In the record as in 
the work, it is the day that counts. The only record of 
value is contemporaneous with the event. The ideal is to 
clean up the work of eack day as toe live it ; to file its 
record; and to attach the new day with as few old scores 
as possible- 

It is true that as one grows older, time shortens. A 
year at fifty is scarcely as long in retrospect or in pros- 
pect as a month at twenty or a day at five. As one grows 
older, the acts enlarge ; and fewer can he performed in 
the day. In consequence, our duty is to plan each day 
ever more and more carefully. 

To the school child, the school day is by no means the 
same thing as it is to the school-teacher ; and their recol- 
lections of it will always be widely different But what the 
school day is to be to the child is mthin the control of the 
teacher in almost the same degree as what it is to be to 
the teacher himself. To the school child, the day is to be 
full of so many events that he is likely to see neither its 
meaning as a whole nor the import of its chief events. 
To the school-teacher, the day is likely to pass unidenti- 
fied in a series of routine activities. 

For two complementary reasons, as related to himself 
and to the pupil, the teacher needs to plan the day : for 
his own sake, that he may take interest in it, economize 
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his efforts, give the day distinction, and have it a pleasant 
memoTy ; for the sake of the child, that the day may 
have form, purpose, definlteness, and value.^ 

By the daily programme we may mean two different 
things : the ordinary routine, and the special plan of topics 
for the particular day. This may be illustrated in hfth- 
year (Grade IV) work by two schemes, viz. : — 



General DAn.Y Prograuue 


9-9:15 


Morning exerdsi 


9:15-9:50 


Arithmetic 


9:50-10: 10 


Spelling 


10:10-10:30 


Writing 


10:30-10:45 


Recess 


10:45-11:15 


Language 


11 : is-ii : 2S 


Physical culture 


11:35-13 


Geogtaphjr 


1 : is-2 


Drawing 


2-3:15 


Music 


3:15-3:45 


Reading 


2:45-3:15 


History 



Special Daily Fkogram, October 15. 

Kead First Psalm. 

Sing Nearer, my God, to Thee. 

Read Excelsior. 

Talk about Keeping Promises. 

Sing Flagoftke Free. :■ 

Cali for memory gems, — those now on btackboard to be 

covered. 
Problems in cancellation, — to be placed on black- 

i2x_i2L2_>Li= p 
6 X 9 X 21 
(2) iiX3ix6lX9ix8i=? 

Assign four problems, page 67, in text-book. 

irk, " The WithERtd HciR dT Ibe School),'' E^Kcafimal Rivitm, Nortmba, 
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Explain difficulties in each problem. 

Collect written work. 

Speak to A. B. about fractions. 

Remind C. D. about correct copyiag. 

Notice whether X. Y. does not need glasses. 
9 : Jo-IO : 10 Give these twelve new words : — 
laruing, "adlderniss, etc. 

Practise these words : — 
separate, thought, wholesome?- 
10 : 10-10 : 30 Practise capital L and the word many. 

Write on blackboard for imitation : — 
Luther Long Uved many years. 

Discriminate m, n, and ».' write lumttwus. 
10:30-10:45 Recess,* — 

10:45-11 : 15 Teach the direct uses of like and as, as illustrated in 
the following sentences : 
John is like his brother George. 
Like a bird, the arrow flew 
Swift from the bow of bending yew. 
This is as good as that. 
As one man, they worked together. 
As a bird flies, so flew the arrow. 

Refer to the dictionary. 

Read quotation from Heath Reader, page 49. 

Teach first two stanzas, Psalm of Life. 

Refer to Excelsior by same poet. 

Tell about Longfellow. 
11:15-11:25 Repeat old exercises, add new exerdse, p. 137 of 
Manual. 

Change positions of desks of E. F. and Q. R. 
11:25-12 Review points of compass from classroom. Imagine 

ourselves at City Hall, and find points of compass 
there. Draw compass on blackboard, including N.E., 
S.E., S.W., and N.W. Read map in text-book, 
page 7. Teach decorative compass. Show how to 
find Pole Star by the pointers in Great Dipper, Tell 

1 When all bnl one or Rro popUi in ■ du* know a void, do Bot nquii« ■!] tba clau to 
ttttdf it, but omit il from bpj fntim [iit. 

' Aik head of department to visit language class. 
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story of Orion and Great Bear. Read supplementary 
book on stars, p. 36. Give diildren ten minutes to 
write a paragraph on what the pocket compass would 
tell me to do when trying to find my way home from 
North Woods (outside of the city). 

1:15-3 Take plenty of oak leaves, green, green yellow, and 

yellow, and give water-color lesson. Make black- 
board sketch of leaf form and lines. 

2-3: 15 Sing scale of G major in half and whole notes. Leant by 

rote song, page 18 in music text. Sing the song in 
G major. Ask children to espMn meaning of words 
and effect of the melody upon themselves. 

2: 15-2:45 Read selection, page 180, in Robert's Fourth Reader, 
dividing class into three groups, A to tell the story, B 
to read, and C to criticise and to give improvements.* 

2 ; 45-3 : 15 The story of Saladin and some account of the Sara- 
cens. [Here follows a paragraph of two hundred 
words to be placed on the blackboard.] Read in 
class pp. 190-192, Supplementary Reader. I.ocate the 
time in the perspective of history and the places upon 
a ^obe or a map. 

The good principal will direct his teachers in making the 
general programme but will only suggest to them what the 
special programmes should be. Files of such programmes 
are helpful as records for several purposes : — 

1. To show parents and other visitors and inquirers 
what the particular class has been doing absolutely, and 
also relatively as compared with other classes. 

2. To assist the teacher in improving her own methods 
and devices, from term to term, when she remains in the 
same grade. 

3. To afford suggestions from the past for the present. 
To make memoranda for the programme of the next day, 

1 ITlis u act foTtfa AS CUTTcnl practice. It may be true ihar all ctau cxcTcisH in rtading 
■liould be gifcn up, to be replaced bj LiidiTidual elocudan leuoDa. by Kcitsdoni of Long 
■electiQna, by oral convnuliom as ta plat and character^ and by written compocitioDS baod 
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either by remaining after school for half an hour in the after- 
noon or by coming to school half an hour earlier in the 
morning or by working half an hour in the evening, may 
seem to take time.* This may be the case at the moment ; 
but it reduces the strain of the actual daily management 
and instruction and, therefore, tends to economize and to 
lengthen life. Of course, when the purpose of teaching 
is to keep school, to earn some money, and to bridge over 
a period preceding matrimony or preparation for " a pro-' 
fession " or opportunity to enter business, then we can 
hardly expect any time to be spent out of school making 
plans or records. These objects are based upon postulates 
not accepted by educators who believe that good teaching 
is not a bar to happy marriage, that every parent should 
know how to teach his own children skilfully, that teaching 
should be educating, that educating is an art, that the art 
of teaching is a profession requiring quite as much skill and 
learning as law or medicine or theology or engineering, and 
that good teaching is the busiest business known to men, but 
that "business" should not be synonymous with "money- 
getting business." 

Another form of programme is the month or term plan 
■ book, which gives the provisions of the various courses of 
study. In such a book, the work is usually planned in 
consecutive detail with freedom for the teacher to choose 
how much to select for the lessons from day to day. 

We are here confronted by the question whether courses 
of study for city schools shall be by grades or by subjects ; 
that is, in special monographs, including all subjects for 
particular grades, or in monographs presenting particular 

1 The lawyer spends much more liolE in preparing his CIM than be doM in arguing il ia 
leuciDg Ihat ihe best physicians looli up the records and successlul Iheripy of all similut 
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subjects for all grades. Though apparently a mechanical 
question, this is in substance philosophical and psychologi- 
cal Apparently, it is merely a question as to whether we 
shall cut up the entire educational curriculum crosswise or 
lengthwise, horizontally or vertically. Really, the question 
is whether the logic of the subject studied or the psychol- 
ogy of the subject studying, whether philosophy or human 
nature, shall prevail Practically, the answer depends 
upon the pupils for whom the question is being asked. 
To older pupils, the intellectual continuum, the progress in 
the subject, is of the greater importance ; while to younger 
pupils the correlation of the thought of the day, the intel- 
lectual socium, is the more important. This solution is 
correct both in psychology and in philosophy : in psy- 
chology, because the mind of the child is full of centripetal, 
centrifugal, tangential, parabolic, often chaotic, form- 
seeking and form-losing ideas that need to be organized, 
correlated, defined, suppressed, and emphasized, while the 
mind of the youth needs to be developed, forwarded, sys- 
tematized, and in a measure specialized; and in philosophy, 
because childhood must acquire those masses of ideas and 
must exercise those motives which youth uses as reser- 
voirs of fact and of energy and by which youth is enabled • 
. to irrigate the waste places of life and of the soul. 
( That school system is fortunate which has its courses pub- 
; lisked both by grades and by subjects;'^ this is especially 
"^ helpful in the middle grades, V to VIII or IX. When we 
cannot have both, the horizontal plan is preferable in the 
kindergarten and in Grades I to IV; and the vertical there- 
after, especially in high school and college. But even in 
the college and the university, the so-called conspectus of 
all the work offered in a given year often seems almost 

1 With complete irllabi tuid Dumenui nfcRucci. 
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as valuable as the syllabws for all the work in a depart- 
ment or course. 

What records a principal, a head of a department, a 
supervisor, a director, and a teacher should keep is a ques- 
tion that the individual is seldom permitted to answer ; it is 
answered for him by some higher authority and in two ways : 
affirmatively, by prescribing particular records ; and nega- 
tively, by failing to provide the funds for making them, — 
clerical service, paper, and printing. The higher authori- 
ties that make these prescriptions seldom prepare them to 
meet educational requirements. 

The most common record is that of registration, enrol- 
ment, presence, absence, tardiness, transfer, dismissal.^ 

It is usually made in a blank book to be filed, when 
filed at all, at some other place with some higher authority. 
Its customary purpose is to serve as the basis for the 
apportionment of State funds. 

When kept at the school, in card catalogues conven- 
iently filed in free-moving indexed drawers, such items 
from day to day may be useful educationally. As records 
of school history, they are of no great value. 

Almost as common is the record of scholarship, that is, 
averages derived from daily recitations, written tests, and 
final examinations ; days' attendance ; and conduct. This 
record is sent in duplicate to parents and is supposed to 
inform them bow their particular child stands at some 
particular time, 

A strange superstition prevails regarding these marks 
for studies, for exercises, and for conduct; very sensible 
men and women, parents as well as teachers, interested 

^ What iha[l be added Co theu dependa upon the juriidktiaii, Houae addnu RCnia 
doinble. Most perewit insbl upon TuxinaliDn. Noto u to cooduct, physic^ dcfecta, 
ud SAtde u ecboal are freqtieDlly added. Vidt Fwtj, Manaftmtitt of a City Schtctt 
Chapter VIIIj a valuable ducuuion oTprmcipki. 
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citizens as well as school ^authorities, seem to see in the 
marks 70 or go, F or E, C or B+,or in the words "poor" 
or " very good," etc., demonstrable truths. And yet as 
soon as teachers and parents come together to discusit 
the actual standing of individual children, the teachers 
find that, in order to be understood, they must translate 
whatever set of marks they have given the children into 
some other set. 

To illustrate, Walter Hosmer, first year in high school, 
has this report : — 

English, C Physical tiainiDg, A 

Algebra, A Drawing, A 

GermAa, D Music, D 

Physical geography, B Corrent events, A 

English history, C Rhetoricals, B 
Manual training, B 

Upon inquiry, his parents learn that A is excellent, B is 
good, C is fair, that is, it " passes the boy," and D is 
poor, and does not "pass" him. In other words, the 
marks are valueless until translated. Walter's parents 
go home to think the matter over. The longer they 
consider it, the less they understand the translation. They 
return, and they leam this in addition. — A means that 
the boy is among the best in the class, does at least 
90 per cent of all the work that the best pupil, " a per- 
fect scholar," might be expected to do, B means be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent, C means between 70 and 80 
per cent, and D means less than 70 per cent, which is the 
amount required to pass. This additional " intelligence " 
helps a little. Walter, however, is in a confidential mood 
and renews their confusion by an assertion that some 
teachers are " easy markers " and others are " hard 
markers," and that anybody can get C in English History 
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and no one over C in German. With this deliverance, all 
parental confidence in marks collapses, as it should. 

An arraignment of marks as not dependable may in> 
elude the following points, viz. : — 

1. The personal equation of the teacher in respect to 
at least two important particulars : (a) His own scholar- 
ship. (^) His sympathy with and insight into the charac- 
ters of children and youth. 

(a) A fine and exact scholar is apt to be a hard marker, 
because his standards are high, (b) A sympathetic teacher 
is apt to mark industry and motive rather than attainment 

2. At best, the amount of material to be covered is 
always a subjective criterion known only to the teacher.* 

3. The subjects themselves are not evaluated. To re- 
turn to the illustration and to improve it as follows, viz.: — 
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These facts now appear, viz.: — 

(a) Until letters and words are reduced to per cents, it 
is not possible to find the average. 

(^) Finding the average by per cents, when counting 
. English and Physical Training equal, is contrary to sound 
' opinion. The frequent remedy, not to count the minor 
' subjects at all, results in neglect of those subjects in favor 
of such as are marked. Counted as equal, the average is 
77.6 per cent. Counted as evaluated in the second column, 
the average is 74.3 per cent. If the pupil had obtained 95 
per cent in his English instead of 75 per cent, his average 
would have been 78.3 per cent instead of 74.3 per cent 
It is clear, therefore, that since English is a most impor- 
tant subject, the inaccurate averaga is calculated to mislead 
uncritical readers of the report And it follows that if 
marks are to be given at all, they should be graded 
according to the relative importance of the different 
subjects. 

(/) But marking, even when scientifically calculated, 
gives opinion without worth-while informatioa, since the 
parent who really cares to know what his child is doing 
needs at least as many facts as are conveyed under the 
above heading of "remarks." Of course, to many parents, 
the material or content of the courses studied by their 
children at school belongs to the unknown worlds of edu- 
cation and of culture ; on the other hand, to some par* 
ents all marks and remarks are but sources of irritation. 
In many instances, children and youth would be left at 
school much longer than they are, some would even be 
sent to college who are now denied that privilege, but for 
the fact that the parents resent the terminology of these 
reports. 

(d) The attempt to meet the difBculties of the marking 
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situation is given up by some who advocate separating 
children and youth into the two classes, — satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory ; those to be promoted, and those to be 
detained. This dismisses the difficulty, but does not solve 
it. The teacher must discriminate between the successful 
and the unsuccessful ; he must explain to parents the extent 
of the success and of the failure ; and he must work out 
these matters quantitatively by the processes of arithmetic. 
It is an unpleasant and a tiresome matter, this judging 
of efforts and results, this being set as a ruler and divider 
among one's kind. Behind the decision whether to give 
full and accurate opinions, within the limits of one's judg- 
ment and knowledge, or to refuse to give particulars 
upon the matter, there is an important philosophy. If the 
school and the home are to be correlated and kept closely 
interested in one another, then two things follow, viz. : — 

1. One or the other, the school or the home, must in 
respect to the development of the child be superior. 

2. The school must give to the home all the informatioD 
requested. 

It follows, therefore, that any definite report by the 
teacher to the parent is a recognition of the parent's 
right at least of criticism, if not of appeal and of review. 
It follows, also, that any refusal of such definite informa- 
tion amounts to a denial of the desirability of a mutual 
understanding between the school and the home. 

An observer of educational conditions finds that the 
tendency of city administration is to deny the superiority 
of the home to the school and the need of any correlation, 
while the contrary tendency prevails in village and rural 
schools. One finds, also, that the tendency in primary 
grades and in colleges and universities is toward withhold- 
ing definite detailed marks, while the contrary is true in 
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grammar grades and in high schools and academies. This 
is an extremely suggestive situation. It shows the weak- 
ness of the non-compulsory public school grades and the 
strength of the compulsory grades and of the schools of 
the higher learning, for opposite reasons : the lower grades 
' because the parents have do recourse against the teachers; 
the higher institutions because they are for the privileged 
pupils only. Full reporting by the middle schools tends, 
no doubt, both to a strengthening of the confidence of the 
parents of those pupils who do stay at school through early 
adolescence and to discouraging the attendance of pupils 
whose parents cannot see the meaning of Latin and 
Physics and Trigonometry. It is also scarcely to be 
doubted that when compulsory attendance includes the 
years of early adolescence, the marking of pupils scien- 
tifically as the basis for reports to parents will not be 
attempted. 

It is sometimes agreed that because in " real life," that 
is, life out in the open conflicts of the world, in times of 
crisis the whole man comes up for relentless examination, 
therefore, at various stages, the boy should be put through 
a universal test. This by no means follows. Because the 
timber is to become a joist and to bear huge weight, is not 
'■ quite a good reason for cutting down a sapling. Trees 
growing upon ledges of rock on the sides of mountains in 
the full drift of the winds do not make the largest growth. 
An examination is a kind of storm that it is well to postpone 
until rather late in life. One might perhaps well say, the 
later the better. Eighteen or nineteen years of age is 
early enough to begin examinations. 

Earlier than this epoch, instead of extensive, drastic ex- 
aminations, there should be required at frequent intervals, 
— the lower the grade the greater the frequency, — brief 
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reviews of the topics immediately traversed. In primary 
work, the daily lessons should be part review, part ad- 
vance, with no review test covering even in fourth year 
more than a fortnight In the so-called " grammar grades," 
fifth year to eighth, the review tests should cover not over 
a month of work. In the secondary school, the six-weeks f 
period should be the basis, with semi-annual review tests? 
added in the third and fourth years. Throughout thei 
course, from kindergarten through the city college and nor- 
mal school, whenever and wherever marks are given, then 
and there the daily work should count at least one-half in 
questions of promotion, of detention, and of demotion. 

This daily-work mark, however, need not be such hter- 
ally. Let the teacher keep sincerely in mind what kind 
of work the pupil is doing daily, and enter upon his record 
two or three or four times a month his opinions in a for- 
mal mark as to what the daily work deserves, doing this 
before examining the paper in the written test ; and then 
let him average the two, taking each as half, or the daily 
work as two-thirds or three-fourths in the average in one 
or other of these ways, viz. : — 

Daily work taken as i 70 60 85 75 Average 73.5 

Test to be taken as i 80 

76,3+ Gen. Ave. 
Daily work taken as J 70 60 85 75 72.5x2=145 
Test to be taken as J 80 80 

3[H5 

75 Gen. Ave. 
Daily work taken asJSggS 85% 

Test to be taken as i 80 

85 X 3 = 255, -I- 80 = 33S, -^ 4 = 83i Gen. Ave. 

To some, this method will seem needlessly precise ; but 
where any honors or ranking may be dependent, marking 
cannot be too precise. 
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But shall the superintendent or the board of superintend- 
ents or the supervisor of this or that never issue from the 
main office a set of examinations to determine the profi- 
ciency of the pupils P In a large city, where the super- 
visor does not know every teacher and pupil, never. If he 
chooses to issue tests, let them be solely for ike sake of 
standardising and equalizing the work of the various 
schools, and be for the central office alone. The results 
should not affect the promotion of a single child or even 
^ be published or known to him or to his parents or to the 
'public as respects individuals. Moreover, these tests should 
invariably be brief. If any are ever given, let them be 
brief and frequent so as to arouse but little excitement and 
to occasion but little extra fatigue. The time required may 
be set as twenty minutes in primary grades, forty in gram- 
mar grades, an hour in the high schools, and an hour and 
a half in normal schools and colleges. These represent 
maximum limits.' 

A question has arisen as to whether records of one kind 
and another shall be forwarded with the class from year to 
year for the guidance of the successive teachers. There 
is much to be said on each side of the argument. The 
value of certain kinds of information is considerable: the 
business of the parent ; the number of boys and girls in 
the family; birth and parentage; age of entering school; 
physical defects not obvious, as partial blindness in one 
eye ; a spinal curvature. But the weight of opmion seems 
to he that no records should be passed forward from 
teacher to teacher as to conduct, scholarship, and character 
{i.e. reputation), but that there should be a clean slate, as 
it were, with each promotion or transfer. Such records as 

1 Id Ibe lafle of prli between eLeren and cisTiteen, fttnnat, rigid, U3d exKnaivc uunuu- 
tioDi are unTorgiTnUe offencei agaiiut thcmielTci, their future cooioiti, aad poMcritj. ViJt 
puff? to;, tufra. 
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there are should be for the office files of the principal and 
superintendent Perhaps too much school gossip circu- 
lates now from room to room, from school to school, from 
district to district The bad boy in Anderson may be 
the good boy in Bradford ; the failure in Carter, the suc- 
cess in Dayton. Children change faster and more com- 
pletely than do adults. They turn over new leaves so 
quickly that often we fail to see the process.' 



Educatian sf Man, fnu 
tlic formcii — tlwt w« ure not able to accept certain Ehcorieg of educatioii ai mte. SoDH 
Bbeodea kppeai ID ttw dai]^ clua teacher u giaodkiK and unrca] : t4[. (i) the ■oooLogical 
and (a) the hlstoricai (culture^poch) . Oiber tfaeoricA appear amyclous aod la c unal to setioiK 
itndeDti of edncatian ; t^. (3) the opportuabtic and (4) the eclectic, (j) Othen appeal 
idcomplete to both educator! uid educadoaistt ; t-g. (6) the disdplioa^, (7) the scieiw 
lific, and (S) tbe (objectirelyj cultuTal. It is possible ibat ■ (9) fonnal piycbopbysical 
01 phrBtopsjchica] theory will be developed at oace 30 broad and real aa to tatiify alJ 
coDcemed: but it istooie probable that the tolutioa of Ihe probleoi willlKatrTil7(Ta) philo- 
aophical theory. At aflairi itand now, education does not Kem to know iti polar star. Tn 
tnch caK, erai a Eood craspitM aTaili aatbins, 

Tbe soG^logica] theory, ^riiea properly coDSImctcd out of the historical, oHcn inuDediatfl 
practical help in tbe improreiDent of our preient oppoitimiilic courHa. An eclectic prin- 
cjpZe, syitcmatically punned for sonie yean, may gradually approjtLmate to a pfailoacphlcal 

of ideal [Wundt, Titcbener, aod Baldwin], ori(^a and proceu of race and soul [Hall and 
Dewey], and evolution of body into humanity [Drummond, Foater and Balfour, Caldeiwood 
and Tyler]), accouots for Ihe proceii of interna] change. Drawing at it doea upon both phya- 
iology and piychology, it is mddetitally an adequate teat by which to divide paeudo^educatora 
from the leaL So rich, however, u human nature that a youth of RSOUTCCl Id hiouelf may 
be educated by materials and metbodi auembled by opportunitici upon whom penonally the 
light of educational theory has never dawned. 

Our hope now in Ameiica i> by a correct and ample lyDlbeaii to arrive at a pbiloHipby 
of education. 
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CHAPTER IX 
AIDS AND ACCESSORIES 

Great efforts are now being made in various quarters to 
relate more closely the school and the home, teachers and 
parents. Many devices are being resorted to for the 
accomplishment of this purpose. There are parents' after* 
noons, somewhat in the manner of district-school entert^- 
ments, when the children speak set pieces and the school 
trustee makes some remarks. There are elaborate forms 
of reports to parents and acknowledgments by them. 
There are special visiting or exhibition days when the 
parents are expected to come to see their children do 
the regular daily work. There are days for reviews and 
prizes. Collections of money, of books, and of pictures, 
are sometimes solicited for the equipment or decoration 
of school, assembly-room, and hallways, or of class- 
rooms. 

But the whole force of civilization seems to run counter 
to the movement for the correlation, one may even say 
reconcihation, of school and home. 

As the school waxes, the home wanes. This is not cause 
and effect, however; both movements are the effects of 
the same cause, which is a certain social decadence. 
This decadence manifests itself in the decline of the pri- 
mary social institutions and the rise of the secondary. 

The primary institutions are : — 

Property, Home, Church, Industry, and War. 
162 
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The secondary institutions are : — 

State, School, Culture, Charity, and Business.* 
The historical progress is a zigzag : — 
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When civilized man reaches the last stages, he has drawn 
away from the first. The workers in the fields of culture 
and of charity are not and cannot be devoted to the 
interests of property and of family. It may be said that 
in the dawn of history, man was merely human : he cared 
only for himself and for his own. Next he became tribal, 
political. He grew later into the patriarchate or the 
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matriarchate. Then arose the temple with its teach- 
ing; and after this, the religious notioa and its nec- 
essary structure, the church. Society had now become 
complex; and the scientific and artistic cultures became 
necessary. Social order preserved and multiplied hu- 
manity ; and systematic industry, based on science and 
practised in arts, became established. Last, we are 
' learning to love and to cherish the young and the old, 
the sick and the infirm; we are becoming charitable, 
or, to speak more accurately, we are developing some 
definite institutions of both preventative and also remedial 
charity. 

As we move cityward, as more and more we become 
citizens by birth and by rearing, we get away farther and 
farther from the soil and from the productions of the field, 
chief of which is physical man himself. And we become 
more and more superficial, secondary, abstract in thought 
and in constitution. Charity, Culture, School, and State 
subtend ever larger and larger arcs in our angles of vision ; 
Industry, Church, Home, and Property ever recede more 
and more upon the edges of the angle of our in- 



And, in addition, as War declines, Business increases. 
These two modes of chaos are forever trying to destroy 
the cosmos of our constructive social institutions. War is 
flagrant, open, inconstant, tempestuous ; Business is subtle, 
reticent, constant, maelstromic. 

We talk of preparation for life in the social institutions ; 
we talk of correlating two of these institutions ; but we 
seldom think what a social institution is, and almost never 
define the various institutions accurately. A social insti- 
tution is a popular mode of thought in respect to the com- 
mon life and for or against the common welfare so habitual 
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as to compel consequent action} Take a thousand persona 
out of a thousand different civilized communities ; put them 
irrevocably together ; and, behold, they are making wealth 
and acquiring property, establishing customs and laws, set- 
tling disputes and preserving order, marrying, teaching 
the ignorant and the young, worshipping, painting, sing- , 
ing, constructing, and healing: moreover, they are fighting . 
and trading one with another, hoping to get something for l 
nothing or more for less. Why ? Because we think to-day 
in the terms of having and excluding — which is Property; 
of legislating and judging — which is Government; of 
marrying and breeding — which is Home-making ; of 
teaching and training — which is Education; of worship- 
ping — which is Religion; of the Arts and Sciences, of 
Systematic Labor, and of Systematic Helping : more- 
over, whom we cannot persuade we would overpower — 
which is War ; and whom we cannot overpower, we would 
outbargain — which is Business. 

Now we are in a position to ask : Why should we try 
to relate Home and School? And why should we pre- 
pare for all the social institutions? The latter question 
scarcely belongs in this text for thorough answer ; but the 
former lies in the course of the argument. Both Home 
and School centre upon the child. These two institutions 
exist, as do no other, almost solely for the sake of the child, 
the same child. Nor in this common purpose, to develop 
the child, do Home and School conflict. The trouble that 
we meet in our effort to relate Home to School and School 
to Home arises from two main causes. To the more im- 
portant of these, attention has already been directed : the 

' It ii well to KC cleaily Id what 9Bn>e •ociil hudtutiona, Indilkmi, cmtonu, nolbu, 
■nd hablu in " chunt," at Routimi, lnbdlcd than. Cootnir to bli critio, let m aciite 
■bat the labd u not ■ libd bul m imponanl tnie lume. ftj Iheie chaini, the >bip of lb* 
preHDi ii finnty (ailEned to (he iheei-anchore of the pul ind ndes out the Mono* mUt. 
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Home is visibly disintegrating. Parentage and parent- 
hood are declining in importance as human interests. It 
has never been otherwise, and in an advancing civilization 
accompanied by an increasing population it can never be 
otherwise, for the masses of the adults, that is, of the 
parents, are being constantly left farther and farther in 
the rear of those who know the best in the thought and 
practice of the world. Moreover, it cannot be otherwise 
until the parents themselves en masse join the thinkers 
and the interpreting teachers in their search after knowl- 
edge. The rescue of the adults from ignorance, which 
is the new phase of the mission of the universal school, 
is to be at the same time in part the redemption, the re- 
vival, of the home. 

This is the true way to correlate Home and School: 
that parent and child shall together with the teacher study 
in the library and in the laboratory the things appropriate 
for each of them respectively to know. The parent may 
go to school or institute or college, call it what one chooses, 
in the evenings or upon holidays or during vacation 
seasons; but wherever and whenever he goes, it is in 
the same mood as his child goes. And the teacher re- 
ceives him in the same mood. 

We see this upon a small scale in various institutions 
even now. And the hope grows strong that we shall see 
it fully and generously established everywhere in the 
land. 

What, then, is the true situation ? Why do parents 
shrink from meeting principals and teachers ? It is the 
meeting of unequals and of aliens : the parents do not 
really understand what the children are doing, and they 
are both too ignorant and too oppressed with the world 
to care much, if at all. They send their children to 
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school for five or six years, vhat to learn they do not 
and often cannot clearly know. 

Those who have tried pareots' orgaDtiatiotis of one kind or another' 
will understand completely what &cts lie behind the foregoing generali- 
zations. The persons who attend such meetings may be classified as 
follows, viz. : — 

a. The very ignorant, such as foreigners of the lower European 
classes, accepting humbly the opportunity to meet teachers, whom they 
conceive as of high social class. 

6. Parents curious to see their own children or thai neighbors' chil- 
dren "on the platform." 

e. Politicians anxious to win and to hold the favor of the com- 
munity about the school. 

d. A few really earnest mothers, anxious about the welfare of their 
children. 

£. A few strangers desirous to see the interior of the school building. 

/. Those with nothing else to do and nowhere else to go. 

g. Recent " alumni " of the school. 

But of men really concerned for education as such or for the prog- 
ress of the particular school or for that of their own children, there 
are almost none. Of women similarly concerned, there are but few. 

Notwithstanding all these obstacles and all these down- 
ward tendencies, in most school communities, parents' 
organizations tending educationward are well worth the 
effort to establish and to maintain them. To make them 
successful, the following suggestions are offered, viz. : — 

1. To correlate their entertainments and other sessions 

(a) with evening lecture courses, 
{d) with evening school courses. 

2. To draw in as large a number as may he of the chil- 
dren of the parents as participators in the exercises.' 

3. For the head of the scbool to maintain a place 
upon the executive committee or other governing board 

every smsLoq: Ihen i> always al leail one iImj «ir- 
ut limy childtea uid thcii cigliry pareni*- 
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of the organization, and then by one means or anbther 
to secure the active cooperation of at least two or three 
■ parents in the work of the committee, — in short, to direct 
by suggestion. 

4. To announce the special features of every session at 
least ten days before, and to hold every session upon a 
regular day of the month, and never to vary. 

5. To give the work ceaseless publicity. 

6. To introduce in the entertainment or session itself 
a^ much genuine value as is consistent with constant in- 
terest 

7. Invariably, refreshments or souvenirs. 

8. Invariably, a hand-shaking reception committee. 

9. Always in the near foreground, some material ob- 
ject for "funds" — more pictures, a piano, a picnic. 

lo. To have, every evening, one or more parents con- 
tribute some feature of the programme. 

Parents' organizations usually meet evenings ; mothers' 
clubs usually meet afternoons. These latter are often 
restricted to mothers only of the kindergarten children. 
This, however, is a serious and usually an unfortunate 
limitation, because these children are seldom in the 
kindergarten more than a year ; with each new generation 
of children, there is a new " mothers' club." The kinder* 
garten mothers' club, indeed, is seldom more than a fine 
name for the kindergartner's afternoon tea or reception. 
This, indeed, is the true secret of the success in keeping 
alive any mothers' club, — to conduct it as a social tea. 
But a good mothers' club, like the good parents' organiza- 
tion, is much more than a teachers' reception or afternoon 
tea to mothers. As already indicated, the mothers should 
be to the fore, and the teachers in the rear. 

Parents' organizations are tap-roots of the school into 
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the community : the children and the youth are roots and 
rootlets. Together, they sustain the trunk, branches, and 
leaves of the tree. 

For the city, a large public education society, led by 
persons of good standing, is invaluable ; but it is difficult to 
establish, though not so difficult to maintain. 

Both the city education society and the school parents' 
organization should be controlled for all details by an ex- 
ecutive committee or board of governors or similar central 
authority.^ The general membership exercbes its power 
by its selection of the officers. 

A city education society requires both an office, open for 
at least an hour or so regularly every day, and a place of 
meeting, at once accessible and commodious.' It should 
appoint a secretary and a treasurer with a view to per- 
manence in these offices. 

A SKCcessfiil public education society is in danger of arousing the 
jealousy of the board of education. Nor can it perform its social duty 
unless it does from time to time make suggestions to the board of edu- 
catioD and to the superintendent of schools. But this is no valid reason 
for suppressing or even discouraging such a society. Without conflict, 
there can be m> freedom ; and without freedom, there can be no progress, 
for all bumaD progress b progress at once in freedom and in order. In 
a certain sense, the free education society represents the one, and the 
governmental board represents the other. 

These volunteer organizations should be induced by the 
administrative officers of the school system to work for the 
introduction of desirable new features. This work should 
be done mainly in two directions, first, public sentiment, 
and, second, the keepers of the public purse. All other 
effort is more or less waste. To reach and to affect public 
sentiment, by far the best avenue is that of the press. 

' Foi type of amiiol, n^ AppeodLi E, " CaDititntiDD of Ihc Federal Schoolmeii'i dBb," 
for Virfinu, Disuict af Calumbia^ uid Huyluul. 
1 BsiUiaure bu « dooUc lociety of tbii characto. 
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However much we may in matters familiar to ourselves 
discount the published news and explain away editorial 
opinion, in all other matters we are the passive and 
obedie&t creatures of printers' ink. It cannot be otherwise. 
We believe what we are told. Of the thousands of items 
in a single issue of a city d^y, we usually know noth- 
ing of more than a dozen or a score. To most, of 
course, we are utterly indifferent; but of hundreds of 
items, strange and interesting, for a day or two we say, 
"I saw it in the paper," or " The Times said so-and-so." 
Three days after, we forget how we learned it, but know 
that it is so. 

The other ways of affecting pubUc opinion are to reach 
the ministers, the physicians, and other professional per- 
sons; to inform the teachers themselves; to publish pam- 
phlets ; and to influence the popular leaders, in business, 
in the unions, and in other associations of men. 

For want of time and for fear of arousing the antagonism 
of board members, of taxpayers, and of professional politi- 
cians,' the school superintendent himself cannot do much 
more for a special reform than to recommend it in his 
written reports, in personal conversations, and in public 
addresses. He cannot go about getting votes for it 

A good city or town school system requires three kinds 
of officers concerned directly with the health of the pupils, 
— physicians, nurses, and physical culture teachers. The 
physicians are commonly styled " medical inspectors," and 
are also commonly appointed by the public board of health. 
The duties of a medical inspector consist in visiting daily 
each of the schools assigned to him, of there inspecting all 
the pupils referred to him by teacher and principal, of 

*Refercace a made^ of nnine, to the typical, not to Ibe unuKual^ btord members, tax- 
p^oi, and poliddani. I hope tlial whcD the faiitaiy of American educaliaii iiwiiciui, certain 
of tbcK knen of theii felknmwa will be included. Vide Our Stiaeli,fVi ti6. 
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sending home with suitable notes sttch as seem to have 
contagious or infectious diseases or such other diseases and 
ailments as require medical attendance, of notifying at 
at once by telephone or messenger the central office of the 
board of health regarding the cases perilous to others, 
of making written records of all cases referred to him, and 
of reporting them to school and health authorities. Other 
duties properly assignable to the medical inspectors are 
thorough, regular, and frequent investigation of the sanitary 
condition of every school building and yard, with written 
report thereon ; the holding of stated and reasonably fre- 
quent meetings with the officers and teachers of the schools, 
to instruct them in the nature and symptoms of all diseases 
of children and youth ; the determining by personal exam- 
ination what pupils shall be assigned to the atypical classes ; 
making recommendations as to buildings and repairs to 
the official body that controls these matters; making sug- 
gestions as to school courses and programmes; exempting 
pupils upon certain conditions from all-day regular school 
attendance ; vaccmating indigent children ; ' and examming 
candidates for positions as teachers and for entrance into 
normal schools and teachers' colleges.^ 

Quite as important as the medical inspector is the school 
nurse. Where there is a good corps of school nurses,^ 

rnlei: but I loutw oh child in Wuhington whne deallmai enlirelTdue lo vacclnilioii. Of - 

■mhealchr. But at an; rate, at ibe law teschci ue, but for being vacdnalcd, the child would 
piubobLy be alive. Ooe of my own children, absolutely w^l and vigorotu hitherto, wai 
Hiioiuljr ill from vacciiutioa for two ^cais. But I yield lo the profiUHOoal opiDion of tha 
ezperti, Ihough with mi^vuigi. I hope for lomethias better. 

I Hen also I have some misginngi. I have seen some Tcty good teacbioe and fairly good 
uecutWc m anag ept ent by penoDH cicatly iavalida, by cripples, and by others whom inoal 

■oaelimei rata, her health in the uiodem city high ichoaL Vidi page 160, infra. 
■ Aa in Boston and in Rocheiler now. 
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the medical inspectors can be reduced in number, for tbey 
will scarcely need to visit every school daily. 

The duties of the school nurse include visiting every 
school in her district daily ; tending personally to the easily 
remediable cases, but sending home others or referring 
; them to the medical inspector ; dressing wounds and sores 
. that would perhaps otherwise prevent regular attendance ; 
' and in all other practical ways assisting the work of the 
school physician. The school nurse may reasonably be 
expected to follow up serious cases by visits to the homes 
of the pupils who are seriously ill ; to counsel the teachers 
carefully; to talk to parents at the meetings of parents' 
associations and of mothers' clubs ; and to systematize many 
pathological duties of public school administration. 

Both medical inspectors and school nurses should work 
in sympathy with the attendance officers and the physical 
culture teachers. 

Since the city itself is a manifestation of the gregarious 
spirit of mankind,' the direct effect of that almost sufficient 
cause, it is scarcely an occasion of surprise that children 
in school desure to form clubs and to run in gangs about 
the streets, alleys, warehouses, vacant lots, and parks. 
Play and conspire in twos and in threes, in gangs and 
in clubs, they certainly will, whatever schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses think or desire. The one proper course 
for us to pursue is to regulate these associations, to give 
them educative content, and to see that there are no chil- 
dren lost in isolation. For the child that does not work 
and play with his fellows is in danger of the spiritual dis- 
ease of loneliness in the midst of society. 

Even in grammar schools, there should be various clubs 
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and societies under the direction and supervision of the 
teachers. To say this is not to advocate pupil self-govern- 
ment, which because of child-nature is impossible; but it 
is to advocate pupil development through directed self- 
activity. Such clubs and societies as are formed should 
be the outgrowth of the school interests as the pupils 
present them and as the teachers see them. They may 
include the following, viz. : — 

Debating dubs. 

Literary clubs. 

Dramatic clubs. 

Athletic teams, faasebaU, basket ball, bicycle, football, field (running, 
jumping, tennis, etc.). 

Cmrent events sodetiea. 

Teams for playing matches in checkeis, chess, "authors," domi- 
noes, etc. 

Cadet (military drill) companies. 

Reading clubs. 

Orchestras. 

Camera (photography) clubs. 

Stamp collectors' club. 

School reception association. 

School papers and other publications. 

Periodica] and book dubs. 

Teams for mechanical constmctioD, dressmaking, etc 

Any, but of course not all, of such clubs and teams as 
these, from playing marbles and flying kites to building 
model (miniature) houses, may be established in any elemen- 
tary school ; and many of them should exist in every high 
school. It may be thought that the teachers who run such 
enterprises will not have time to "teach school" They 
will scarcely need to teach school, for where the energies 
of pupils are liberated, there school almost teaches itself.* 

< In Ihii kind of fchool, the tctictier(iii the tine bntnov obialele neiuuiia of the void) 
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It is not to be supposed that these clubs will be of the 
permanent and formal nature of the clubs of adults. They 
will come and go and come again. 

For teachers' colleges, normal schools, and high schools, 
there has arisen the secret society, which manifests itself 
in various types. Of these types, three are important, viz. : 
the national fraternity, with chapters in different commu- 
nities ; the local society, represented in several schools with 
a central room for meetings ; and the special school society, 
sometimes for both sexes, but usually confined to one. 
The professional opinion of educators has already been 
registered upon this subject ; and all that I propose is to 
record the opinion. Whether or not college Greek letter 
fraternities and sororities are desirable is a mooted ques- 
tion, and there is room for difference of opinion. But edu- 
cators in control of city schools are practically unanimous 
in their opposition to any and every kind of secret society. 

1. We object to the secrecy itself, holding that both 
parents and teachers have the right to know what the 
activities, the interests, and the opinions of our children 
are. 

2. We object to the clannishness with "snobbery" that 
almost inevitably results from the secrecy. 

i 3- We object to the expenses incident to secret societies, 
— the fraternity pins, the refreshments, the excursions. 

4. We object to the time consumed in planning and in 
carrying on the meetings. 

5. We especially object to the national fraternity, which 
is directed by alumni beyond the jurisdiction of the school 
authorities. 

6. We know that the open society is far better. By 
the open society is meant one whose meetings are held 
either at school or in some home, and may be attended by 
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any parent or teacher, and whose constitution and by-laws 
are fully published and understood. 

Those who have not had experience with secret societies 
may be surprised to know of their enterprises. Personally 
I Itnow of these events: (a) holding "smokers" in rented 
room ; (^) playing cards there for money ; (c) trying to 
control class elections; (</) trying to intimidate the faculty 
into issuing diplomas ; (e) controlling votes on the board 
of education; (/) raising purses to bet on interscholastic 
athletics ; {g) hazing ; {A) forcing resignation of school 
principal ; (() splitting school into two camps, " frats " and 
"nobodies " ; (j) holding costly dances and suppers. 

The question is sometimes raised as to whether the open 
society should be allowed to maintain a limited member- 
ship and an eligible list In small schools, with few socie- 
ties and clubs, no ; in large schools, with many societies, 
yes. 

The school principal or some teacher well versed in 
parliamentary law should attend the sessions of all these 
clubs from time to time and should give instruction in the 
conduct of public business. Teachers should be designated 
as auditors for every club team or society that requires 
money to be collected and expended.^ In this kind of 
work, an ounce of prevention saves many a pound of cure. 
In our age, children and youth have almost no sense of 
"mine" and "thine" or "ours." 

The work of these open societies of school pupils may 
often be presented to advantage in the meetings of parents' 
associations. 
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The place of athletics in large city schools is now becom- 
ing important, but by no means more important than it 
deserves to be. Physical exercise, spontaneous or directed, 
in-doors and out-doors, individual or social, — as play, 
games, or military drill, — is one of the means of partially 
relieving humanity from the curse of the city. For the 
control of the athletics of a city school system, there is 
perhaps no better device than a board of faculty advisers. 
There should be one member from each school that main- 
tains athletic teams, and at least one representative from 
the physical culture department. This board should be 
the court of final jurisdiction on facts, with an appeal to 
the board of superintendents upon questions of rules and 
regulations. 

The present tendency is against the extension of inter- 
scholastic games between different cities ; but the policy of 
permitting such games between schools of the same grade 
and character within the same school system (or indeed 
similar private schools also) is not yet sufficiently chal- 
lenged to be considered unwise or even doubtful. 

The main issue is this : to secure for every boy and 
for every girl athletic opportunity, and to enforce athletic 
endeavor by all who are not physically incapacitated for 
games, drill, play, and work. It is really much more 
important for a boy to be able to skate a fast mile than 
to know how to scan a stanza of Virgil or of Ovid. I 
would rather be able to play a position on a baseball 
nine than to know how to write a chemical formula. The 
point for the city school administrator is to institute and to 
operate such machinery as will insure that every healthy 
boy and girl of sixteen or eighteen shall become sufficiently 
skilled in some form of physical diversion, and hence will 
enjoy doing it so much, that as an adult he will not become 
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a wreck because of invalidism, no matter how great be the 
strain upon him. Every full-grown man and woman on 
earth should find regular exercise in some physical recrea- 
tion or, sport — be it golf, polo, tennis, canoeing, riding, 
bicycling, or walking. This interest must begin in child- 
hood and must be thoroughly developed in adolescence. 

In addition' to the public education society, the parents' 
clubs, and similar organizations of the citizens interested 
in education, there should be certain general organiza- 
tions of the officers, teachers, and alumni of the school 
system, e.g. : — 

A principals' dab or association. 

A male teachers' assodatioo. 

A high school teachers' association. 

A (general) teachers' assodatioa. 

A normal school (or teachers' college) alumni assodatioo. 

A high school alumni association. 

Teachers' reading club (or dubs). 

Seminars (for special subjects). 

A dub of pensioners and teachers emoitJ. 

Most clubs and associations of this character require the 
following committees, viz. : — 

A le^slative committee (to propose to the proper authorities recom- 
mendations, new laws, the repeal of old laws, rules, r^ulatioos, etc.). 

A pn^itamme committee. 

An executive (or ways and means) committee. 

It is the absence of such societies that makes it possible 
for politicians in and out of office to corrupt the teaching 
corps. Their presence gives dignity and power of re- 
sistance to self-respecting teachers. 
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CHAPTER X 
CONVERTING THE OCCUPATION INTO A PROFESSION 

In the process of building up the wage-earning occupa^ 
tion of keeping school into the profession of education, 
one of the baffling conditions is that afforded by the loca^ 
tion of the superintendent of schools as interpreting medi- 
ator between the school and the world, — the world being 
immediately and often aggressively represented to him by 
a board of education. His position is unique in many 
respects : he is appointed by a board of control and cease- 
lessly watched, not only for every move he makes and for 
every word he says, but also for the thoughts that he is 
suspected to have. 

His case is not paralleled bj that of most other persons in so^alled 
"government office." This is a reason why his sliould not be con^d- 
ered a government office. He is an executive of lay maldng and con- 
trol, constantly directed by his electors and often appointed during the 
pleasure of the board. When he has a term of three, four, or six yean, 
he knows that he will be reelected or defeated by a board raore or less 
different in membership from that which ori^nally elected him.'- 

^ Itt ft certain dlr at over jaa,oaa popvtidon, the term of baud membenhip hm been 
9 jear*. Of itt 9 memben, 7 were Gb«ig«d by ddat, ren^tition, or dcaih witkin 5 m o nrh i. 
In H city of HmilBT UR, in 69 yean of tbe httkc of nperiiitaideati, tbc vrent^ (cnn wu^ 
TOR, and the lonsEd Unnryeut. iBacecUiaoUier dtT,aout c^amembeniRiccluiicBli 
but it wu inuiudulely an enlirtly differEnt board, witb a new president, h oev KCietaiy, uid 
fl nev policy. Tn ■ fourth dty, a woman became a board member; and with that tingle 
cbange, the BupcnnTendnit found it impofisible to proceed and i^tigned sooa aAerwardi. In 

hmi two miuority, whereupon hit luppoitera aplit into two factiotu, and be waa fiiiced to i*- 

aigu. [For the theory of legiipiBtioa, vide Our SfA&tU, pp. 99, 164,395.] 1 have in mloda 

ciqr when Ihe choice for one of the high icbool piincipalah^ of • man who waa exUdwly 
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An analt^ occurs. Suppose tliat a senator from Vermont or Texas 
should so conduct himself as to displease the legislature of the State^ 
and suppose that this legislature sliould watch his work every moment, 
and suppose that when occasion arose this legislature could abrupdy 
tenninate bb work and his salary, — we should then have a case parallel 
with that of the superintendent.' 

Board meetings, committee meetings, conferences with 
individual board members, interviews with friends of mem- 
bers, and interviews with reporters keen to discover his 
plans and publish them abroad, are one and all so many 
traps for the superintendent's falling. Small wonder that 
he is seldom an educator ; that after a dozen years of sus- 
picion, he has forgotten too often what the true purpose of 
the school is. 

The superintendent must beware of the Scylla on the 
rocks, which is lay domination. 

On the other hand, Charybdis whirls, the maelstrom of 
school intrigue.' 

The superintendent is known to be half politician ; and 
the educators in the school service of large cities secretiy, 
sometimes openly, are inclined to characterize him as " all 
politician." Every visit that he makes to a schoolroom, 
every talk that he has with a subordinate, every address 
that he gives to the teachers or before the general public, 
every proposition that he makes to the board of education, 

dercT in politics fbnxd m mpflnnteiulent out^ thou^ Ihii Eoan hinuelf did not doin tha 
■upcricUDdcucf , nor did be take it, nor did he haTC uijr ca nd idate Tot it, nor wai he a better 
equipped educator tbao the BuperinteadeDt. It vaa a mere coDtraat iu pcnonaiitiu and in 
penonal metiioda Uut to affected the board as to produce ihu retult. 

' It OUT lie objected Uut m lepator is a more important penon tbaB a dt; scbooL sapern. 
tendent, that he needs more freedom id whicb to do liis work, and tiiat ottui seoaton ar« 
watching his course every day. 1 cbiUeDse tlie first proposition, beliering that educatjon ja 
qniH am importaot as gavenimenl -. as to the seccntd, 1 ventuic thai both senator and auper- 
jnloidenc require freedom : and make the correction that his fellow •esalots are his colleagues, 

> Often these coutaiM, as the walla of the dtugeon close in oa (be priscner. When thin 
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must manifest enthusiastic commendatioD of thf schools as 
they are lest he be suspected of inteading revotution or at 
least such reform as will displace somebody from Iiis or 
her present position. He must be an educator, or seem 
to be one in the school ; but he must not be one or seem 
to be one, at least not too earnestly, out in the world. 

The superintendent, therefore, is to interpret the esoteric 
in the terms of the exoteric. 

He is to mediate between the workers in what is at once 
a philosophy, a science, and an art, and the public for 
whom they work. 

The rider of two horses, the servant of two masters, or 
the reconciler is not apt long to exercise the function in the 
same community. As soon as he begins to cleave to the 
the one and to despise the other, he becomes the rejected 
of men. The term of the school superintendent is short, 
very short. For the United States, it does not average 
three years in the same community. Very few men who 
go into the superintendency reach fifty years of age in that 
ofHce. 

We are all Napoleons ; for each one there is a Waterloa 
Now and then a genius escapes the fate of most or seems 
to do so ; and conditions are gradually growing better, for 
reasons that I am about to recite. 

The lot of the superintendent as interpreter between the 
teaching force and the public may be ameliorated in any 
or in all of its three terms. He himself as the middle 
term may be improved in his skill as an interpreter, or one 
or the other of the parties to be reconciled may be im- 
proved. All three improvements are coming to pass in 
America. The teachers are coming to be educators, espe- 
cially in our cities. As such, they are beginning to un- 
derstand that the interpreting superintendent may not 
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always, must not necessarily, be a traitor to their " inter- 
ests" because he is the teacher nearest to the board of 
education. The people are beginning to understand that 
they should not represent themselves in the persons of 
their worst, or even of their average, but of their best. 
The world is beginning in some communities to display on 
the board of education, not politics, in the persons of ward 
bosses or heelers, but culture, in the persons of physi- 
cians, journalists, lawyers, men of wealth and rearing.^ 
It is usually a slow, zigzag process ; occasionally, it comes 
in revolution. 

We cannot have notably better schools in America until 
we have better school superintendents ; but the boards are 
slow either to elect better superintendents or to let present 
superintendents display their best qualities. And we can- 
not have better boards until the level of culture lifts or 
until the persons of culture wake to the facts. The culti- 
vated class will not wake of itself, — a mere commonplace, 
but quite essential to the argument. Who will wake it ? 

There is no good man in America, able-bodied and in 
the possession of a decent competence, who is not either 
in public life or willing to enter it. Thousands of men, 
well thought of among themselves, really good in respect 
to many small matters concerning property, family, church, 
business, and "society," are not good men because they 
have no moral energy or purpose ; they need the shock 
of being publicly pronounced private-minded, negligent of 
their duty to community and to nation, irresponsible, and 
essentially ungrateful. They need to think, to investigate, 
to suffer shocks, and to act 

1 ridi Ai^ndii A. Wheicver good kIiooIe have been penniUed, then > burd led by 
BKo of weelih indcultun 
leuioaal educaton. 
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In the development of better schools in any commtinity 
we need the following, viz. : — 

(a) a better public sentiment, 

(b) a better board of education,^ 

(c) a better superintendent, 
: (d) a better teaching body. 

To secure the last of these desiderata, the only one that 
is in itself essential, the most important instrument is the 
municipal or State board of examiners. In fact, we usu- 
ally find that municipal boards have lower standards for 
certificates than have the State boards ; in theory, the stat- 
utes should make the State certificates to teach the minima. 
An ideal provision In the present situation is that no teacher 
without a State certificate shall be employed in any mu- 
nicipality, that the municipal authorities may add what- 
ever qualifications they choose, and that every municipality 
issuing certificates higher than those of the State shall 
appoint and maintain a board of examiners, each of whom 
shall hold the highest State certificate. 

A municipal board of examiners in a large city should 
consist of five members, of whom at least two should give 
their entire time to the work of examining applicants at 
stated intervals. The board should have a salaried clerk 
and such stenographers as may be required. The superin- 
tendent of schools should be a member ex officio and chair- 
man, and should not only nominate but also appoint the 
other members. 

In the conduct of such a board of examiners, there are 
several questions of importance. Of these, perhaps the 

a bctler public (cpiimcnt to a better board, and ao on ; but T mcui hcr« to criuig^ukte only 
the bigh places in tbe argument. The good board repicAenti fully ibe culture of a city and 
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first in importance is the nature of the tenure of its mem- 
bers. Is it wise for the membership to be permanent? 
This seems to me to be one of these cases that admirably 
illustrate the old adage, — In medias res tutissima via. It 
exemplifies Aristotle's doctrine of the " golden mean." Let 
two members of the board be permanent ; let the other two 
be changed every four or five years. The superintendent 
will change often enough without any prescription of 
term. By this plan, some members know the history of 
conditions for the various positions for many years back, 
while others keep in touch with actual school work. In 
l^rge cities, there are sufBcient changes in principalshlps, 
heads of departments in high schools, and in directorships 
or supervisorships to make this plan of interchanging these 
members with principals and directors feasible. 

A second question is what proportion shall be assigned 
in the marks to the several subjects of examination. I have 
found the following satisfactory as a type : — 

CRsnns 

I Major subject 30 
MiDor subject 15 
Psychology S 
History of education 5 
School management 5 

fEnglish aod American literature . 5 
Theory and practice of teaching . 5 

- , ,.^ Education lo 

Oral, 40 credits < „ 

|e.xpenence 10 

Oral questions upon answers to writ- 

[ ten questions 10 

It has always seemed to me best to give a board of ex- 
aminers considerable leeway for evidences of personality. 
In all so-called "special subjects," such as drawing, physi- 
cal culture, music, it is desirable to see candidates actually 
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teaching pupils or demonstrating to other teachers. Also, 
it has always seemed best to require tests in certain sub- 
jects for all candidates. When seventy credits are requtted 
for certification, a candidate who knows but little of psy- 
chology, literature, theory, and practice must do remarkably 
well in his major and minor. 

It is understood that no one is finally to be certified for 
teaching whose " documents " do not appear correct and 
who does not pass a satisfactory physical culture test.^ 

As to major and minor, the former should cover all the 
ground requisite for sound scholarship. Almost any com- 
bination should be allowed, e.g., not only Greek and Latin, 
but also History and Physics, or English Literature and 
Shopwork. Successful candidates should be certified only 
for the major subject. They may, however, pass several 
examinations for various subjects and thus secure certifi- 
cates for several majors. 

In the conduct of all examinations for teachers' and 
principals' certificates, it is important that records and 
papers should be filed permanently- Written tests should 
be anonymous, each candidate taking a number. No per- 
son who fails to get 67 per cent (40 credits) in the written 
work should be admitted to the oral tcst.^ 

Here arises the question of competitive examinations for 
positions. Many self-respecting men seem to object to 
such examinations; and yet for most kinds of so-called 
" high-salaried positions " they constitute at once a safe- 
guard against favoritism and an assurance of the promo- 
tion of the best interests of the public. It is sometimes 
alleged that there is favoritism in the decision upon exam- 
inations. Such an allegation is seldom made by any one 
with knowledge of a standard city-school system. Trickery 

' VSit page i;i, sufra. ' On tbt buii of die plant, page iBa. 
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is practically impossible because of the number of persons 
concerned in making the decision and because of the 
number of candidates.^ One of the real difHculties of city 
school administration is the presence of so many villagers 
who do not in the least understand the fundamental facts.' 
These persons at best know about the superintendent and 
the teachers. They are entirely unable to comprehend the 
uses of hundreds of intermediate officers ; as, for exam- 
ple, here in the prevention of favoritism. The really com- 
petent superintendent is more afraid of favoritism lest it 
weaken his administration by rotting it than is the most 
persistent of gossips or the most violent of professional re- 
formers. And strange as it may seem, even the favoritism 
of an incompetent man does no more harm than his other 
acts of incompetence. 

The long examination is not to be commended. All the 
written papers of applicants should be strictly limited to 
not exceeding five or six hours of one day or three hours 
upon each of two days. We desire rather to sample the 
knowledge of a candidate than to exhaust it? For the few 
who pass the written tests and are admitted to the oral, 
there should be reserved an average of twenty minutes 
each for examination, to include all topics. 

In addition to the examination of applicants for cer- 
tificates and to the competitive examination of candidates 
(of whom many doubtless already hold certificates), there is 
a field for the services of an examining board not often 
occupied by it — the listing of text-books for use in the 
schools.* This clears away from the board of education 

^Larg;ccitk«hncthoiuaiidsof cajididatcfl every year for their hundredi, CTcn thw iM i ^tii 
of Tacandes- 

■ ViJi ChapUi XXII, A Tkairy qfMtlitits, Idtab, And Valuis » . 

' Molt dciBi nuke Ihe ijuuids nurk too high. It abould be from 
Wbcp higbcT, too liltte is uught, tutd thoToushness u attempted at the exl 
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a responsibility for which they are, of course, incompetent, 
and it gives to the superintendent of schools colleagues 
whom he can safely trust. They, in turn, will call upon 
committees of teachers to advise them. By performing 
these several duties solely in the light of educational prin- 
ciples, the municipal board of examiners can do much 
toward making education a profession. 

The topic of eligible lists for appointment to the stand- 
ard positions is of sufficient importance to require some 
additional treatment by itself. A comparatively short eli- 
gible list strengthens the technical position of the school 
administrator. He is not forced to take the first applicant 
who may appear with the nunimum necessary documents. 
Given three or four names, when one person is not imme- 
diately available, he may take another essentially as good. 
A short list means one that will be exhausted not before, 
but at about the same time as the next examination takes 
place. A list that overlaps a new one when determined 
may lead to embarrassment 

No person should ever be placed upon an eligible list 
whose services are not really desirable. When a board of 
education is notified that it can get ten good applicants 
for one kind of position to one of another, it should treat 
. such notice as a warning to raise the salary of the second 
kind of position.^ 

The rank of a person upon an eligible list should be 
absolute — not to be changed except at his request. Later 
licenses should rank lower, irrespective of the mark 
attained. 

^ It ii hen that aB p Mcri ptiom oT uluy by IcffiiljitDTa n powcn odier thu the boaid 
al tducatiaD sic iajurioui, Thii it kco at iti want in the Diiuict oT Coliunbia, when Con- 

(br tlie nsc of the BCttODl HaEhonliev^ and diiects ui what podlioDi Ibey ihaJI be paid. 1a 
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Another topic that has already been mentioned deserves 
here a little more consideration, the text-book Est All the 
weight of professional opinion is now thrown for the open, 
optional list, with at least two or three titles for basic texts 
and a half dozen for supplementary material.^ The final 
choice of books actually to be purchased ^ is then to be 
made by the head of each school or by such director or 
supervisor as may have this authority. Books should not 
be changed lightly or often ; they should be adopted for 
a term of years, but not all should be reconsidered the 
same year. This term of adoption should be inviolate. 
Let mathematics come up one year, the languages the 
next, history a third year. The cycle should be not less 
than four nor more than seven years in duration. This plan 
is advantageous not only as a matter of money, but also as 
a matter of care in considering this most important subject 
It also tends to the professionalization of the choice of 
books. 

It is often asked which is the better plan for arranging 
the superintendents, viz. : — 

A. Superintendent, 
1st Assistant, 
2d Assistant, 
3d Assistant, or 

B. Superintendent, 

X Associate superintendents.' 
For most reasons, and for the more cogent reasons, the 
second plan is preferable. 
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1. By the plan of a board of supervision with a superin- 
tendent as chairman, and several associates as equal col- 
leagues, the community secures decisions upon numerous 
and varied facts and well-debated opinions as basis for 
educational action. 

2. Time is saved. There is less procedure to get a 
matter from a teacher up to the superintendent. 

3. There is less " red tape." 

4. There are less grades in the hierarchy ; this means 
fewer causes for jealousy. The succession to the superin- 
tendency is not apparently predetermined. 

5. It is much easier to assign associates to various tasks 
than to assign assistants of several ranks. 

6. There is no salary problem of how to reconcUe equal- 
ity of work with equity as to talent employed. 

7. Practically, it is easier for a superintendent to get a 
board of education (or other superior financial authority) 
to give him six associates than four assistants. 

8. A weak assistant may survive, though blocking the 
work : a weak associate cannot survive in competition 
with other associates. This also is a matter of experi- 
ence.^ 

In the deliverance of teachers from bondage to hand-to- 
mouth wages, to employing boards, and to fear of poverty 
when invalided by old age or otherwise, nothing is more 
important than the pension. We find this provision for 
retirement in several different forms : — 

I. The purely private voluntary "fund," managed by,a 
society usually incorporated for the purpose. This may be 
called "a teachers' aid and annuity association." 

< To pRMTTE JB iDUml Id cducitkiii ud lu ijulicy, ■ atj tcbool tjaaa mntl lain 
■OBC df Ua higher officcn u well u Hne oC id dsH teachcn Srom ounlde. One in 
thr« it the lumdud. Inbreeding is ai pernicious in dK (uperioteiideiiciei ud piinciFnl. 
bhips aa in the other gradci of the Krriu. 
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2. A similar " fund," authorized by the school law, into 
which teachers pay or direct the custodian of the school 
moneys to pay monthly a statutory percentage of their 



3. A compulsory fund to which, therefore, every teacher 
contributes and to whose benefits every one is entitled. 

4. The State, county, or municipal pension,* payable out 
of the taxes. This constitutes a true civil service retire- 
ment pension. It is well-deserved half-pay. 

The argument for pensions cannot be stated in full here ; 
pensions do not come as a matter of argument.^ The old- 
age pension for teachers as for firemen, police, soldiers, and 
sailors is mainly a matter of sentiment, partly a matter of 
intuition and partly of pure experience. — At the present 
time, the large city that does not pay pensions must pay 
many full salaries that are little better than annuities. 
For myself, I will never recommend the discharge of 
teachers invalided for any cause whatever; just as I 
would never, of my own free will, " dock " the salary 
of a teacher for illness, no matter how long that illness 
continues. 

The notion seems generally to prevail that the pension 
should be one-half of the salary of the teacher, but that it 
should not exceed some stated maximum.' The amount 
must depend mainly upon local conditions ; but I do not 
know of any large city in America where the pension can 
decently be less to any one than $600 a year. 

The constitution of the retiring board is an important 
matter. This board should not exceed seven members. 

< Thii itiictly public pension Is dnnmgblr estatilisfaed in the Suiei of New Jenej, of 
UurUod, mi of Ohio. 

• C£/* Tapper, r*<it*ft"i»«i//'«BJOoum8l of Educulion). Alio, Appendix 1. <V™- 

* In New Jersey, with iu cooiputiory pdukm fund and wiih its municipal pensions also, 
a teacber who fulfils certain omditioiis du^ get two pensioDt- 
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When composed of five members, it should include the 
superintendent of schools, the president of the board of 
education, the officer who is treasurer of the fund, and two 
representatives of the teachers, elected by them. 

For the municipal pension, retirement should be manda- 
tory upon the appUcation of the teacher, the certificate of 
the attending physician as to invalidism, and the certificate 
of the superintendent of schools as to length of service. 
The tax assessors, the taxing body, and all financial officers 
should be required to provide sufficient funds annually to 
meet all such needs as, and not after, they arise. This is 
one more reason why funds must be raised by or supplied 
to the school authorities in lump, and not in specific items. 

In the transformation of the occupation of teaching into 
the profession of education, the progressive schoolman' 
meets both more support and also more opposition in the 
large city than in the open country districts. This mani- 
fests itself notably in the matter of pedagogical and other 
courses of self-improvement for teachers. This movement 
is one of the astonishing signs of the times. It displays 
itself in three general ways : in courses of lectures, weekly 
or fortnightly, upon different subjects by experts; in 
courses of systematic lectures, of from six to thirty during 
, the year ; and in summer institutes or schools, lasting from 
one to six weeks. In large cities, all these may be in 
operation, supplementing the State institutes whose main 
purpose is to help teachers to reach higher view-points and 
thence to take broader views. Sometimes, these courses 
are financed by selling tickets ; sometimes, they are open to 
all persons enrolled as members of the city teachers' asso- 
ciation ; occasionally, they are paid for out of the regular 
school funds. The notable thing is that as salaries increase, 
the expenditure of teachers for self-improvement increases. 

D.D.t.zea by Google 
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No one who has had experience with the voluntary 
courses of the teachers, operating through more or less 
spontaneously organized committees, questions that these 
courses develop an enthusiasm for increase of knowledge 
and improvement in skill that are essential to an appre- 
ciation of grade and special subject meeting held by the 
regular school officers. 

It is of much importance that the courses of voluntary 
lectures should not be too narrow in range ; they should 
include economics, sociology, philosophy, foreign hterature, 
as well as subjects more immediately " practical." In the 
getting of knowledge, it pays to invest widely. 

That generally State normal schools are better in nearly 
every way than city normal schools is an undeniable and 
regrettable fact. The reverse should he true, if the city 
school is to last.' This proviso, however, is not necessarily 
to be accepted. There are two associated facts regarding 
the city normal school, or teachers' college, that make it 
dangerous to the welfare of a city school system. First, it 
not merely promotes, it is the instrumentality of, inbreed- 
ing.* And inbreeding means everything pernicious in the 
life and growth of a school system and of the culture of a 
community.^ It means factionalism, routinism, self-satis- 
faction. Second, the city normal school means low salaries 
for the teachers because it insures a large and, therefore, 
cheap supply of young teachers. Of course, it is possible 
somewhat to offset this tendency by having a fine, high- 
salaried normal school staff and a principal and a board 
of examiners with consciences, who will insist upon 

' Vidt ilso Ottr SeAeali, page ig6. 

> Almoil ilviys then is n rale of the board lo Hike no onUiden until vnrj nonnal Kbool 
induaH hai been plKcd do the pay-rail. 

• yidi, when ii i> shovn ihat mbreedini for MTenl genenlioiu dattaj* the ilocli, I>tr 
BInfiiai (Fes), cited Appendix I, 9, li^a. 
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satisfactory performance of work before issuing the di- 
ploma of graduation and the certificate to teach.^ 

Much of the severe critictsm, however, that is visited 
upon the city normal school is equally deserved by the State 
school. The fact is that the course is too short. Unques- 
tionably, we must build stage by stage. At first, we let 
any one teach; then we ask for high school graduates; 
next, for those who are both high and normal school grad- 
uates; now we are asking for four-year combined col- 
legiate and normal courses ; " nor will we stop until 
teachers are as well prepared as are ministers, lawyers, 
and physicians.^ Meanwhile, we are urging our teachers 
to study education in summer schools systematically year 
after year. We are professionalizing theology, law, medi- 
cine, and education together when we make \entraDce 
upon these professions conditional upon (d) high school 
graduation, {b) a college course or its equivalent, {c) and 
a professional course.* 

I am fully prq>ared to concede that in the present ecoDomic T^roe, 
there must be some finandal support of apprentice teachers if the course 
is to be so greatly extended.' In return for this half-pay, the cadets 
can do some teaching; but this should be only incidental.' 

< Such ■ CDDditlDD 13 [tait of Ihc Lowell CiLy Namul Sduol it unique Tbeie no one 
eaten the school who ja not already a graduate of a State noimal school oroTacoU^c. 

■ Thit ii tally the lo-QiUed " Teadieii' College " plu, a dedikd >tep in adTaiise. 

■"Official" nou rekdng tg Hod, Jnhn Doe, M.C. (Kibatiin), "He taught uhool 
three ycAra, hnl, beutg ambiciout, studied liw iu the eveniD^ and to prepared hlmseU Ebr a 
profcfaiDU." 

* A gradiwte ttf the Harvard Medical School baa completed an eight- or niDfr-yeBT ele- 
mentary coiine. a fburreAr h^h achool course, a four-^eai college course, and a four-year 
medical course. If he ha« done well, he then has taro years experience as hospital Lnleroe. 
It is a tremendous preparation for the cure of bodies: do we need less for the nurture of souls? 

> It will be moch harder to professknaliie education than law, theology, or medicinE for 

IdtalSt anJ Valuei, page 1720 Can the population actually produce such a number of pe> 
sons poteBtiallycampetenl to be developed bio educators? There is authority Eoi the opinion 
that WE can anil do produce such a number. {"W^iA, Afpliid Sicialogy.) 3. Instead of these, 
we have now some joo,ooo, of wham we can fairly Bay (bat 300,000 are in no pioper sense 
edwators or teachers in fact or in intentioo. They constitute a powerful resistance to Ihe 
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The most serious question for the city normal school is 
its practice work. We have all extremes : from the schools 
that have almost no academic instruction to schools that 
have almost no model or practice work. The true plan 
provides for some practice, as occasional substituting for 
a half-day, in the first half-year, and all-day practice for 
weeks at a time in the care of a critic-teacher toward the 
end of the course. This involves, first, a large number of '■ 
practice classes extending to school buildings in all parts 
of the city; second, a corresponding number of critic- 
teachers ; and third, a flexible and generous mode of 
organization for the school. 

It maybe asked which extreme is better, — too much 
practice or too much academic instruction. To this, from 
personal experience of both extremes, I unhesitatingly 
answer : the latter. At first, the well-trained teacher does 
far better ; but in the course of years, the larger informa- 
tion of the teacher who has had a broad academic course 
saves him or her from the monotonous routinism, the crass 
conceit, and the general hopelessness of the teacher who 
was only trained and not educated. Forever the law : — 
knowledge is greater than efficiency, and efficiency than 
morally ; for the ignorant cannot be efficient, and the 
inefficient cannot be good.' 

Most of the large cities of America have colleges, uni- 
versities, scientific institutions, and libraries. The school 
authorities should encourage at least one of these institu- 
tions to open extension courses, even teachers' colleges, and 
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post-graduate schools until such time as the public treasury 
will sustain their cost, either directly or by subsidizing the 
institution when it needs funds (as is universally the case). 

These limitatioDS are merely tentative. I incline to the opinion that 
: a great dviliiation needs the independent as well as universal school; 
and I do not see how the Independence of the school can be secured 
except by creating for it adequate endowment by private bene&ction 
and public grant.' 

There is an institution for the development of the pro- 
fessional spirit and for the building of the independent, 
self -con trolled, and universal school of which I have great 
hopes from trial : I mean a teachers' council. It is not a 
safe institution for a superintendent to create in a com- 
munity in which he is a stranger. No plan yet suggested 
to me appears to be everywhere useful But I am confi- 
dent of the value of the principle upon which it is based. 
This principle is that the progress of education depends 
upon its internal life. The council is simply to embody 
that life, to give it form, to acknowledge it pubEcly. ■ 

I have tried four plans : — 

1. A council of eleven members, each selected by the 
superintendent. 

2. A council of twelve members chosen as follows : the 
superintendent selects the first, these two the second, these 
three the third, these four the fourth, etc. No selection 
takes place within a fortnight of the preceding selection. 

3. An unlimited council, meeting fortnightly for con- 
ference at a " round table." 

4. A council of delegates chosen by various bodies of 
teachers : so many to represent high schools, so many for 
grammar grades, so many for kindergartens, so many for 
special teachers, etc. 

1 MiHm, page 43. Alio note, AppcluUi A. iViA-d. 
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Each of these plans has its peculiar value. The pur- 
poses of such a coimcU may be specifically stated in these 
terms, viz. : — 

1. To present vigorously and constantly to the superin- 
tendent of schools the opinions, the interests, and the needs 
of practical working class teachers. 

2. To canvass measures hefore issuing orders. 

3. To give the teachers a voice through pennanent and 
recognized representatives. 

4. To publish the fact that the direction of education is 
properly vested in educators. 

S- To overcome the bureaucratic tendencies of the 
higher officers. 

This institution of a teachers' council is worth consider- 
ing in the light of those famous political measures, — the 
initiative, the referendum, and the recall to supplement 
elected representatives, and the other familiar established 
methods of modern democracy in America. 

In the event of a vacancy in the superintendency, this 
council should inform itself as to the best available men, 
local and national, for that office ; and in a. dignified man- 
ner give its opinions to the board of education. 

Every meeting of the council should be absolutely 
confidential, and nothing should be reported of its pro- 
ceedings except by direction of the coimcil through the 
secretary. 

Here it is proper to discuss an important question aris- 
ing almost daily in every large school system : a teacher 
has a grievance, her immediate superior will not or cannot 
ameliorate it, and she (seldom he) grows restive. What 
shall she do f She writes out her complaint, she starts it 
forward through *' proper channels " (that is, via principal, 
district superintendent, and assistant superintendent) to the 
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superintendent, but it seems to fail to reach him. She 
does not know any board member and considers it disloyal 
to the profession to make complaints to a layman. And 
now what shall she do? Has she the right to jump over 
her superiors and to appeal directly to the superintendent ? 
He has very little time and no eagerness for such matters. 
In a large city, many such complaints to him are symp- 
tomatic of a serious disease.^ Here, it seems to me, is one 
service that a teachers' council can render. It can investi- 
gate the complaint and report it only when justified. 

The principle of appeal to the head is inviolate. After 
waiting a reasonable time, teachers owe it to themselves 
and to the school system to make a direct complaint in 
writing and to ask for an appointment to see the superin- 
tendent. Do I need to add — I fear so — that it is decid- 
edly the business of the superintendent to do all that he 
can at once to settle the matter and to prevent its recur- 
rence ? In such a case, there should be a record in his 
official diary with a note as to the files. 

Some complaints prove profitable for reflection. 

In the creation of the professional spirit, one element 
is absolutely necessary — the element of loyalty ; but in a. 
large school, at present, it is almost impossible to secure 
and to maintain. Fundamentally, loyalty is personal fealty. 
There is needed loyalty to one's associates, to one's infe- 
riors, to one's superiors, to the community, and to the 
children and youth. 

Loyalty is easy to recognize; hard to describe and 
harder to define ; hardest for some natures to display. 

It is obedience to the moral law for the sake of persons ; 
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it is "legality" in the sense of faithfulness. It is the bet- 
ter part of honor, which is recognition of the necessities 
of the situation in which one finds himself — obedience to 
all the requirements of the social milieu. Honor is higher 
than truth-telling. It adds fortitude to courage. The man 
of honor sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not;* . 
honor is loyalty and more — it is loyalty at any personal : 
cost to the highest interests of society. Loyalty is clear- * 
sighted and sympathetic and efficient ; honor is personally 
loyal and faithful, and also far-sighted, charitable, and 
vital as the life-blood itself. To understand and to dis- 
play loyalty and honor is to possess at once the highest 
intelligence, unbalked efficiency, and genuine and generous 
morality — qualities beyond most of us. Yet to develop 
properly a city school system, honor and loyalty must be 
the pattern ideals of every officer and of every teacher. 
Loyalty to all one's fellow-workers, and honor in every re- 
lation of one's service, characterize all the members and 
constitute the ethics of a learned profession. 

To wear professional honor with the habit of the veteran, 
to be trusted as quiskly and as safely as physician or 
minister or lawyer may well be the goal of the educator 
in this democratic age of need and of opportunity. 
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APPENDIX A 

OPEN LETTERS 



To Eduutobs Dbsikous t 

Deak Sirs:— 

At the present time, there are about fifteen hundred State and mu- 
nicipal auperintendendes. Some positions so recorded by the United 
States Bureau of Education pay no more than six hundred dollars. Two 
pay ten thousand doUars ; none pay mc»:e. Sixty pay at least three 
thousand. When a two-thousand-dollar supeiintendency is vacant, there 
are at once a hundred candidates. For the three-thousand-doUar posi- 
tion, there are a score of applicants. A five-thousand-dollar superin- 
tendency was offered to and declined by three eligible men before 
being accqited by the fourth ; and he was secured only because the 
committee on nominations suppressed the fects that led the others to _ 

In the coune of traveb that have extended through forty States dur- 
ing a period of twenty-five years, I have met hundreds of school super- 
intendents and ex-supetintendents and thousands of other educators 
who would like to be superintendents. I have received hundreds of 
confidential letters from these educators and from members of boards 
of education. And 1 have come to certain opinions r^^ding the per- 
sonal aspects of the problem presented upon other lines in the mai^ 
text of this book. 

There are now not quite seven hundred cities of eight thousand and 
more population. In nearly every one of these cities, the control of 
public education is vested in a board of education and is effected 
through a superintendent. (The exceptional places, such as Buffalo 
where there ia no board of education but only a superintendent elected 
by the people and Hartford with four boards and four superintendents, 
are too few to affect the general situation. The entire situation in the 
199 
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State of Louisiana is unique.) Seven hundred and fifty other com- 
munities from four to eight thousand population similariy have superin- 
tendents (or " supervising principals ") employed by boards of education. 
More than that number, however, of these small communities "get 
along" educationally without superintendents. Until about 1850, all 
the world got along without boards of education, — which were dreamed 
of two thousand years ago by Aristotle, but remaned little more than 
a dream until democracy arose with Jackson and the New West in 
America- 

The city is apparently an insoluble prol>lem. Mrs. Partington could 
no more sweep back the sea with her broom than any statesman can 
redeem the dty fi^im its destiny, which is to multiply and to bleach 
human lives. 

The superintendency b sought by and does not seek its occupant. 
The physician in good standing never seelcs a patient nor does the pro- 
fessional lawyer seek a client. The superintendency is won by com- 
petition.' This tends to make the occupation one of rivals and critics. 
The competent is determined by incompetent judges, who have nothing 
personid at stake upon the issue. The centre of gravity is outside of 
the dty school system. And the lay judges who selected the superin- 
tendent originally will probably not be the ones to decide upon his 
success or failure in office. 

The city superintendent knows more about his city than does the 
mayor or the chief of police or the oldest inhabitant or all these com- 
bined. He sees it whole and in detail, its good and its evil.* 

If the ten thousand best informed men of the United States were to 
come together, one thousand of them would probably be membeis or 
ex-membere of the United States Congress, and another thousaikd 
would be superintendents and ex-superintendents ; and strange as it 
may seem, their average experience in office would be the same, about 
three or four years. More tlian one-half of our senators and about one- 
half of our representatives serve not more than one term, respectively 
of six years and of two. 

There is a city of over one hundred thousand population now that 
elected its £rst superintendent in 1854. Since then it has had over 
twenty different superintendents, an average terra of three years. A 

» Fide Ch»pter XV, " Getting the Office," Our Schools. 
a VUt Chapters V, "The Superintendent," and XIII, "The Educitional 
FoUcy of the Community," Our ScAoob. 
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stiU larger dty has had tbre« superintendcDts within one year, not one 
of these changes being due to death. An impression prevails that 
though a superintendent may serve but two, three, or four years in the 
same community, he can then go ebewhere. This does, of course, 
occur; but with all the progress in this matter, only two-thirds of our 
superintendents upon vacating the first position of this kind get a 
second. And very, veiy few who have held two super! ntendendea 
ever get a third. In a certain dty recently, there were three ex-super- 
intendents serving as princ^ials, while a fourth was " in business." 

The man who is dismissed or who resigns "under fire" seldom gets 
another superintendency. The land is (it would seem) full of ex-super- 
intendents : they are book agents, real estate operators, storekeepers, 
manu&cturers, bank presidents, professors, governors, judges, and con- 
gressmen; but they are no longer superintendents. 

This b the first bet to &ce. The town or city superintendency is a 
splendid training — for something, for almost anything, dsc. 

I know that 'there are exceptional cases, espedally in our laigest 
dties. Vet I recall a recent instance of a man who by hard and ambi- 
tious work for over thirty years won the superintendency that he had 
long desired. In eight months he was dead, unquestionably because 
of a political fight that his own election had occasioned, if not caused. 

I reoH one man's superintendency in a large dty that lasted only a 
year ; it was a year of great accomplishment, so great as to compass hb 
own utter ruin as a superintendent. And 1 recall the superintendency 
of another man lasting fifteen years ; he never accomplished anything 
for education, but swung like a weathercock to every wind. 

This b the second fact to be faced bravely, — that quality of service, 
not lei^h, counts. 

In a certain dty, a man served for an even ten years, during which 
by good investments and successM speculations he made a hundred 
thousand dollars. A new board came up out of the dty and said, 
" We want an educator, not a business man,'' and removed him. Less 
than a hundred miles away was another man who knew little about 
money and cared nothing for it. He got into debt— it was for less than 
one hundred dollars in all, and his salary was eighteen hundred. But 
in hb fourth year of fine service, the members of his board quarrelled 
over that debt, and he resigned on account of its publidty. 

This b the third fact with two phases. What suits one community 
angers another; and' boards change like kaleidoscopes. One man 
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" loses out " because he is a " book-worm,'' and another because he is 
BD " athlete." A certain board removed a hitherto bachelor superin- 
tendent because he married a teacher ; in the same year, another board 
removed a superintendent who was a widower with three children 
because he married a widow with other three children ; but in a town just 
across the State line from these two communities, the board voted not to 
employ any unmarried man as superintendent or as building principal. 

Another confusing illustration occurs. I knew one board to refuse 
to consider a man with the doctorate of philosophy from a fine 
university; he was "too erudite." Twenty miles away, a candidate, 
with the best possible experience and actually in office elsewhere at the 
salary of the vacant superintendency, was thrown out solely because he 
had done no postgraduate work. 

Unless in office ebewhere, it is almost Impossible to secure a really 
Important dty superintendency ; yet 1 have seen the letter of a board 
secretary with these sentences: "The committee feels that after 
twenty years of condauous service in public office, you must be in need 
of a year of rest. In view of this bet, I am directed to return your 
application." I knew one dty to refuse to dect a man who had 
written some books, — and for that reason. And I knew another dty to 
elect a man solely because he had a substantial income from his books. 
Verily, "the wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth." 

School superintendents are on the skirmish-line of the forward 
movement in eduQtion ; the research workers of the universities are 
the commissary department, and the masters of the normal schools 
are the recruiting sergeants ; the dass teachers are the army itself. 
TSe educatumalisis are urging progress. The mperirUendtnts move 
forward as the liadirs, and are shot to pieces. 

Such is democracy as it builds the School. 

Yet the experience of being removed is not regretted by all ex-supei^ 
intendents. They have often learned the due relation and sequence 
between honesty and generosity, justice and mercy, honor and tact, 
patriotism and friendship, aim and policy, morals and decency. 

Out of experience, I ask of you who desire to control in your day 
some large dty these questions, vii, : — 

I. Can you keep peace with yourself, though knowing that you are 
not doing and cannot do one-hundredth of the things that need 
doing ? 
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2. Can you rise up and go to bed, knowing that you cannot know 
what a day or a night may bring forth, but knowing also with cer- 
tainty that soon or late the end of ofEce cometh? Superintendents 
do not die of old age in office. 

3. Can you fear neither victory nor defeat, for victory is worse than 
ddeat in that it makes the target ever more prominent? Can the 
fear of not doing your duty drive out every other fear? 

4. Can you rest merely by varying your work ? For if you play 
golf or drive horses or read books or attend the theatre or go to 
parlies, all the worid will know it. Long vacations are impossible. 
Some members of the board are always at one end of the telephone. 

5. Can you be afiable, yet tell nothing? A thousand or ten thou- 
sand teachers are eager, to know your thoughts ; and every newspaper 
is ready to give you a column. 

6. Can you appear prc^^ressive without being so, and equally can 
you be progressive without appearing so? 

7. Can you conceal the &ct that you are doing an enormous amount 
of woric? For one reason the teachers, and for another reason the 
board members, are timid about men who are seen, or even suspected, 
to work hard. 

8. Are you nilling to earn at least for two, three, seven, perhaps ten, 
years (say) $4000 or f6ooo a year, and then to drop out with no sav- 
ings (or else with no children) to earn $1300 or (1500 in teaching, or 
(say) $3000 in business? That has been the £ite of most persona 
who have been successful in this ambition to be dty sdiool snperinten- 

9. Do you really love people? Do you love them so much that you 
can be happy in the day when some one of " the people " comes to you, 
and in substantial ignorance of yourself, of education, and of the needs 
of the dty, and says, "We want a new man." On your forehead will be 
set the brand "REJECTED OF MEN,'" not to be forgotten even 
though you get another superintendency. One of the successful superin- ' 
tendents of recent years in his present position spends a conuderable 
part of his time explaining his ^^ilure (?) in a. former position. This 
Mure consbted In doing hb daty in matters of right and wron^ and 
thereby losing votes. 

I Comenius, Feitaloui, Froebel, Herliait, and Horace Mann all wore thst 
brand. Only the tranigrenor, wboic " way is hard," is remembered in educa* 
tional history. However, not every failnre is a worth-while lefonner. 
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10. Have yaa carcfiilly inquired into the histoi? of the American 
city superintendencyf 

In June, 1837, in the CommoM School Journal, edited by Horace 
Mann, Boston, theie appeared an advertisement for a school superin- 
tendent in the dty of Providence. About that time, Bu^o and Louis- 
ville also elected superintendents. Except in Buffalo, which has no 
board of education, these officers, however, were both superintendents 
of schools and clerks to the board, — a combination not unknown even 
yet in large dties, and quite common in small cities and towns. Not 
. until 1850, in Boston, were the duties of supervision magnified as of 
greater importance than the clerical services. Even to.day, in many 
cities, the superintendent, if not merely a clerk, is at least no more than 
the agent of the will of the board. 

In 1S37, Massachusetts appointed a secretary to the State Board of 
Education; to this day, there is no State superintendent or director of 
education. Public opinion, however, has required the secretary to be 
an educator in &ct. Mast of the other States have superintendents — 
by popular election- Here, again, pu))lic opinion runs ahead of the law ; 
and this political office is usually filled by an educator. Unfortunately, 
this cannot be said so strongly of the_county superintendents of most 
Slates. 

Teachers have tenure or contracts ; most superintendents have terms 
of office. Even for the term, the tenure is not certain. Almost alone 
of office-holders, superintendents have critics of higher political au- 
thority and legal control daily, houriy, at their side. Kemoval during 
the sdiool year is not uncommon. 

In the light of this history, in the presence of this opportunity, do 
you really desire a superinteadency? 

11. Can you endure seeing experienced teachers, young teachers, 
applicants, blackmailed for money by politidans in league with board 
members? You may see that. Vou may see repeated an actual court 
dedaon that such board members are "irremovable and unimpeach- 
able upon the evidence of an employee." Can you endure in silence 
the knowledge of the waste of public money in overpriced real estate, 
in poorly constructed buildings, in ancient text-books, in petty con- 
tracts ? To denounce " graft " is to insure being called " liar " ; that is 
the only possible reply. Can you endure seeing the work of years of 
school prepress undone in a day by amateurs on the board? Can you 
endure virulent newspaper abuse? That is the common lot of pro- 
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gressive superiittendents when kept in office by dean and competent 
boards. Can you endure attacks, open and covert, by persons whom 
you yourself have placed in "good positions" ? Can yon so endure, 
though knowing that not even euduiance insures continuance in office, 
— may even cause prompt removal in the hour of public awakening? 

Strange as it may sound, your problem of preparation for the super- 
intendency, getting the office, and staying in it, is not nearly so serious 
as our national problem of how to get boards of education anxious to 
secure good men as superintendents, and to suppt^ them ; or else how 
to control schools with no boards at all. 

Very sincerely, 

The Author. 

II 

To Hbmbess of Boaum of Educjition asd to Casdjdatks fob Board 

Heubership 
Deax Siks: — 

The history of the rise and extension of boards of education is one 
that should be both an encouragement and a warning to members. 
A good board is a bulwark to a good school system. A bad board is a 
torment. A good member is a business man, who cares for the finan- 
cial support of the schools. A bad member is a pseudo-educator, who 
usurps the direction of professional matters. The meaning of these 
words " good " and " bad " will appear more fully upon a consideration 
of the causes that led to the establishment of the first boards and to the 
increase of the powers of boards as the yeare have passed. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century, the control of schools 
was of necessity in the towns themselves because they had originated 
and were extending them. The rulers of the larger towns were the 
"selectmen," and often as adviser they took a clergyman, of whom 
many towns had but one. Church and SUte, religion and government, 
though separated in theory, were associated in practice ; and the clergy- 
man would choose usually for schoolmaster some clergyman out of a 
position or a student of divinity. At this period, lawyers were few, 
physidans were then, as now, perhaps twice as numerous, but neariy all 
educated or "learned " men were dergymen. Gradually, laymen were 
assodated with the clergy in this duty of " visiting " the town school 
and of choosing the teachers. To this day, in New England, boards of 
education are by name "school committees " and in theory del^ates 
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from town-meetiDg or assistants of the selectmen in tatdog diargeof the 
schoob. Aod also in theory the members are the best educated men 
of the community, those who may most safely be trusted with the direc- 
tion of the education of youth. 

The making of the board of education into a separate corporation 
with a seal of its own, often with the power to tax and to bond the 
community for funds for school uses, was an application to public educa- 
tion of the theories and practices of Roman law. In the later days of 
Roman empire, dvili/ation had become complex and society had con- 
structed several social institutions requiring recognition of their individ- 
nal needs. The corporation was a Roman legal invention to meet 
these requirements. 

As the municipal boards of education extended southward into the 
States that had been more influenced by the Roman law than those of 
the North, various changes took place in their powers. An examination 
of all the State laws to-day, of all the State constitutions, and of all the 
municipal ordinances reveals the most astonishing diversity of coikdi- 
tious. For example, in many States, the State Boards of Education are 
but boards of examiners for licenses as teachers. This is in appearance 
at least a survival of the examination of the schoolmaster by the minister. 

From the situation in the eariiest days, when the town-meeting elected 
the sdioolmaster quite as naturally as it elected its own moderator, fixed 
his compensation, and determined courses of study, to the present situa- 
tion in the most advanced communities, is a long journey. 

In Dorchester, Mass., in March, 1645, the town-meeting ordered that 
" Three able and suffident men of the plantation be chosen to be wardens 
or overseers of the school who shallhave charge, oversight, and ordering 
thereof and of all things concerning it . . . and shall continue in their 
office and place for the term of their lives." Under the title of " Presi- 
dent and Directors of the Literary Fund," North Carolina created in 
1835 what was probably the first State Board of Education. In iSjJj 
Missouri created a " State Board of Education," apparently the first 
with that title. The earliest of these State Boards managed and 
invested funds, sold the Unds allotted to public education, and in 
genera] were business institutions. As early as 1S24, Missouri bad 
dvil commissioners of schools who appointed local school "visitors." 
These officers inspected the schools, examined the teachers, and super- 
vised instruction in their districts. In 1866, the National Bureau of 
Education was created. 
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To thia day, no other nadon has local school boards generally,! 
though they are growing in number now in England. A few States 
have no State school boards. Wherever there are State or local 
school boards, their history has been of decline in the quality of mem- 
bership in respect to education and culture. Now it is rare for an 
entire board or even for the majority of a board to consist of men as 
well educated as the clergymen and lawyers who alone were considered / 
fit for membership in the early days.* ,> 

I have indicated in only the barest outlines the histoiy of school boards. ' 
No maH is fit to serve on at^ board "mho is not both competent to under- 'i 
stand and desirous of knowing the general progress of American edU' 
cation as displayed in such authoritative books as Dcxter's History of 
Education in the United States, Brown's Making of our Middle Schools, 
and Thwing's History of Higher Education.* Yet these two standards 
would immediately disqualify nineteen out of twenty, perhaps ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, of board members. When the American demo- 
cratic State undertoolc to deliver education from its threefold misfortunes 
of a hundred years ago, neglect due \a popular ignorance, private 
money-making, and ecclesiastical control, — it proposed to turn the 
public school over not to "anybody," that is, the average man, but to 
disinterested, humanitarian culture. 

You are serving in the most important of all educational positions. 
One good member upon a board can do more for the cause of education 
fiian the superintendent himself. He creates a standard for all others. 

This open letter is the outcome ot a letter that I received several 
years ago ; in it, this question was propounded : " 1 have just been 
iq>pointed a member of the board of education in this dty. I am not 

' In l8to, in Germany, the philosopher Heibait laid that the school could 
nevec do its pcoper work under even expert ministeriil control, but must be 
self-active »nd sclf-detemuDing. Vidt Herbait, VerhSUniss dtr Sckttii mm 
Lebcn. My own hope is that endowed achooli of every grade will be increased 
ftDd that the funds will be vested in the ^ultiei. Vide MoHvit, p. 129. 

' Said Herbert Spencer in EdutaHan, " The subject that involves all other 
sutqecis, and therefore the subject in which the education of everyone should 
culminate, is the theory and practice of education." And yet persons not 
important enough properly to be styled even "biuiness men" (capitalist- 
employeis) undertake often to direct the education of great commnnities. 

• yidt Chapters II, "The Board of Education," and XIV, " Education for 
SupervisioD," Our Schools. Also note, page 14, supra. 
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even a graduate of the high school, though I attended it for neariy two 
years. Will you not let me knon of some good book oa the subject of 
the duties of board tnembere ? " 

This iaquiry seemed to me remarkable. It is the only one of its 
kind that I ever received. I have uever heard auj' other educator to 
whom a similar inquiry had been addressed in writing or orally. No 
board member in my experience has so mucli as suggested to me that 
he needed any extensive preparation. Occasionally a question as to 
specific £icts has been asked ; but equipped with an answer, the typical 
board member is ready for any and ^ discussion, which he promptly 
meets with a decisive "yes" or "ao." 

No man who b informed as to actual conditions doubts that we are 
soon to choose between these courses : — 

1 . Omission of boards from the machinery of school control.' 

2. Return to private and. endowed and parochial schools as the 
standard means of education. 



It has become clear that for a time after a board has been reduced 
in size and a new small board has been substituted, afiairs go better ; 
but two forces work against the permanence of the belter spirit. As 
the new members become experienced in school affeirs, tliey become the 
victims of the confidence of empiricism. Moreover, though at first the 
members are selected with care, later public interest dies out, and 
the quality of membership declines. A small board of poor quality is 
worse than a large board ; democracy itself is important evidence that 
" there is safety in numbers." 

The notion prevailing in some quarters that board members have 
a genuine right to control the schools because they are parents, 
involves a postulate that parents know autre aioui education than 
the educators know. This raises three other questions, i. Do they? 

1 There ar ■ercral wvyt to provide machinery for the election of an educational directoi'. 
One ii lo eatablijh in the coTpi of teacheri ji properlr qualified houie of delegfttca, with 
power to elect the leader or luperintendcnL Anolher ii to elect him by popular vote of all 
citiieoi at a special Kbool election. A third ia to have municipal luperintendenti appointed 
by the State (uperintendent. No doubt tbeic propoiitiou are all uppopular with moit of the 
pervong who happen lo be Bupennteadefiti now. They mean cbanjea. The fint and third 
of the foiegoins plain brii^ the ceater of grarity within tbs prolcaaioD. The Kcond it pure 
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3. Are board members parents 7 3. Are superiateDdents not par- 

But to return to the question of the board member for systematic and 
competent tnfonuatioa, — It can no more be put into a handboc^ than 
can American law or medicine or theology, A dollar copy of " every 
man his own lawyer" is likely to cost a good many thousand dollars, 
if trusted; one who is one's own physician is a poor medical risk. 
What, then, is the board member to do ? Either study education or 
follow implicitly the advice of the head of the school system. 

" Be not unequally yoked together with unbelievN^ for what com- 
munion hath light with darkness ? " wrote Saint Paul. " No man can 
serve two masters," said Jesus. Either the board or the superinteDdent 
must be supreme in the schools. " Unless a superintendent gives over 
all ideas of jealousy and superiority, and works entirely with the board 
of education, no school system can progress," was said by a speaker at 
a recent meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
{Journai of Educaiwn, Mar. 13, 1908.) But who is to decide what 
progress is? The baimony proposed is the harmony of Roman citiien 
and Greek philosopher, that is, of master and slave. The doctrine is a 
defense of lay-usurpation. It sets the pseudo-educator above the 
real. 

In office, it will be profitable for the schools thait you remember bow 
in the law the appeal is ever to higher lawyers The final court of 
^peals consists of the judges who are most learned in the law. But in 
education, it is to yon. And the teachers, the supervisras, and your 
polite but discreetly silent neighbors hope that you lake the appeal in a 
Pickwickian sense, with that becoming modesty and deference which yon 
expect others to display respecting matters of your own proper business- 
Do not hold supervisors and teachers in contempl. Do not class 
them all by their least name "teachers." Do not confuse political 
authority with personal superiority. You do not wish the new geDer~ 
ation to be the educational product of inferiors. 

The Dorchester school wardens were elected for life. Dorchester 
town-meeting saw that overseeing schoob is a life-work. 

Very sincerely. 

The Author. 

>Atlantoiie.AiKlof ill teachcnihouldbepiraia. yi^ K<itiBa,ldtmli and faliut, 
pages i7c^'i79. Thu, Dot ipalcing penons cducadofial dincton lach ^Ka putinii. u the Oub 
vrolanoDal lolutioii of bomB uid icbad. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT 

A COMPARISON of a dozen school reports from as many different 
cities for the same year shows an astonishing diversity of contents. 
Similarly, a comparison of the reports of a half-dozen successive supn- 
intendents in the same city shows an almost equal diversity. In 
itself, diversity is not undesirable; but in this instance, it covers 
the range not only of the good but also of the useless and the 
poor. Such diversity as is due to fundamental differences in State 
constitutiona and statutes is almost an int(^^ feature of Americait 
federalism. 

On the other hand, the mere diversity of caprice is undesirable ; 
It prevents comparison and planning for improvement based upon 
fruitful suggestions. 

In general, thax is an indifference about school statistics, including 
those of school finance, that indicates two things : the minor, the 
ultimate, place of the school department, and the low salaries of the 
r^Kirting and accounting derks. 

There is also an indifference in thdr substance that indicates a belief 
that they will not be read. This is probably tnie ; but the poor con- 
tent value and the poor literary quality of these reports tend to cause 
the public indifference to them. 

In even minor matters, there are stmnge lapses. Sometimes, the 
names of the community and State, the date, the period covered in the 
report, and the titles of the persons reporting are omitted. Often, no 
report b printed for several years. Paper, type, ink, and binding usually 
indicate parsimony and ignorance. 

The following statistical plan corresponds closely with that recom- 
mended by the National Educational Assodation. 

It has been suggested frequently that many statistics be carried for 
ten years and then by decades as far back as recratls go, e.g. sdiool 
attendance of pupils. 
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87,000 
78/300 



Similarly, value of buildings, cost of sites, annual revenues annual 
expenditures, etc. 

REPORT OF SCHOOL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
OF CITY (OR SCHOOL DISTRICT OR SCHOOL COR- 
PORATION) 

of for the year ending 190-- 

(i) Eitiinated actual value of all piopert; in the dtjr (01 scbool 

district or oqiporation) $ 

(3) Assessed vahiatioD of all property in city (or icfaool district 

or corporation) 

(3) Rate of school tax levied on each dollar of assessed valua- 

tion of city (school district or corporation) . . . 

Receipts 

(4) Received &om Stale apportionment or taxes . 

(5) Received from county apportionment or taxes 

(6) Received ftom city (or school district or corporation) la 

(7) Recnved from fines, licenses, penalties, etc . 
(B) Received from aH other sotirces eicept loons and bond : 

(Spedfr dlfTerent sources.) 

(9) Received from loans 

(10) Received from bond sales 

(11) Total receipts, all sources 

Expenditures 
(13) Paid for salaries of teachers and supervisors . 
(13) Paid for current expenses, excluding Interest, 

Salaries of officers 

Salaries of janitois" 

Fuel and Ughts 

Text-books, inclnding dnxmg- and copy-books 
Stationery 
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Expenditures — Continued 

(13) ndd for cuirml expouei, excluding inlercsl— C^wlteiyrf 

Other icbool mpplies 

Ocdlnaiy repair* to bnildiiiss, etc 

All other Items of current expense. (Specify items.) . 

(14) Paid for sllei 

(15) Paid for additioni and new buildings .... 

(16) Paid for penaanent fumishings and fumilure 

(17) Paid for penaanent equipment for manual trBlnlng, ideDO 

laboratories, etc 

(18) Paid for lefennce and llbraiy books .... 
(ig) Paid for all other permanent improvements such as gradinj 

paving, etc. (Specify different cjqtendlturei.) 

(ao) Paid for interest 

(ai) Paid on principal of loans 

(33) Paid on principal of bonded ddit 

(33) Total paid out, all purposes 

(a«) Cash on hand at beginning of rear 

(^) Cash on hand at beginning of year in fund for lites and 

bulldingt. (Included in 04.) 

(aG) Casbonhandatbtsinningofyearinsinkingfimd. (Included 

ina+-) 

(97) Warrants outstanding at beginning of year . 

(a8) Casb on hand at end of year 

(■I)) Cash on band at end of year in fund for sites and bulldlDgs. 

(Included in bS.) 

(y) Cash on hand at end of year in sinking fond. (Included 

inaS.) 

(31) Warrants outstanding at end of year .... 
(33) Paid current expenses, erening schools. (Included it 

I3-) 

(33) Paid cuireol expenses, teachers' training schools. (Included 

(34) Paid current expetues, schools for defocdres or other special 

tclKiols. (Included in ia-13. Specify different schools.) 

(35) Bonded school debt of city (or school district or corporation) 

at end of year 

{36) Population of dly (or school district or corporation) . 

(37) Peisons of school age. to years, In dty . 

(or school district or corporation) 

(38) Number of pupils enrolled, all schools . . . . ■ 

(39) Average number in daily membersh^, all sefaoob*. 

(40) Average number In daily attendance, all schools . 

(41) Average number In daily attendance, nigbl schools. (In- 

cluded in 40.) '. . . . 
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Expenditures — Continvtd 

(43) Average number in daily atteadaiice, teocbeis' tcaininB 

schools. {IncliKted in^o,) 

(43) Ayemge number in daily attendance. Schools for defcctivei 

or otbei ipeclul schooU. (Inchided In 40. Specify dif- 

fereot schools.) . 

(44) Anniial cost of edncadaa per popil. (Sutnof nos. laand 13 

divided by no. 40.) 

Illustrations 

There will be little or no architectural progress in any community 
that does not care enough about its school buildings to advertise the 
good things thaX it is doing in school buildings aiid grounds b; illus- 
trating its reports'with pictures. Still better, though unpleasant, is it to 
show side by side the desirable new and the undesirable old. Let it be 
shown graphically that it is un&ir to give the 1000 children of a poor 
neighborhood a yard 40' x 100' (I know much smaller ones) while giv- 
ing the 300 children of a wealthy neighborhood a yard 200' X 300* 
(some, I am glad to say, are even larger). The contrast wakes tip the 
attention and the will. Illustrate anything and everything that has a 
meaning for progress, — book collections, decorated walls, sanitary appli- 
ances, ventilation &ns, front entrances, undesirable buildings near by, 
and the pupils themselves. Let us appeal to pride and to sympathy. 

But in so doing let us not blind our constituendes with undue praise. 
Three superintendents in communities, each over a thousand miles from 
both of the others, in their annual reports for 1906-7, lay claim to 
having " the best schools in the country." The provincial who says 
this may make political capital thereby with other provincials, but he a 
delaying progress. There is demonstrably no "best school"; but 
every good school is so keen to see its own feults as to seem to itself 
only tolerable. 
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APPENDIX C 

It b undeniably the American natioiul policy to daim " proqieritj " 
and to ignore "poverty." The dty school superintendent knows that 
there is warrant for such an article as that which follows. I have seen 
the same condition in the National Capital itself. 

"I. OOTHAX SCHOOL CHILDHEII 
"Boft tnd (Hria snffer for Food and Proper Clothing 

" NEW YORK, Febnwiy 6. — Mis. Jennie M. Tower, principal of Public School 
No. 114, at No. 73 Oliver Street, wept for ten minules jessidaj noon as she 
watched two Unet of pupil* In her school being prorided bj private charity witb 
mUkand bread to keep them from faintinK atthrir desks Qirougb cold and hunger. 
The littla glrU of the school were (ed with bot siilk. The bojs received two slices 
of bread. The donation came from a woman who had Icarsed of oonditloii* at 
lbs school, bat did not wish lier name la bs mode known. 

" I used to wonder," said Mis. Tower, "why so man; of tbe children never 
went home at noontime, I aaked them "rfiy thay did not go and get some lunch. 

" ' What's the use ? ' " was the answer I general!]' received. 

"Thenl realised that scores of the Httle children knew that the pantry at home 
was empqr. I laained, too, that many of die ddldran did not «vcii hav* any 
hieakbst t>«fbie they came to school It made my heart break. 

■uy comt to Scluxtl Baagrj 

" I have given up sending for aid to charity sociedes," added Mrs. Tower, " I 
have about 800 children In diis si^kioI, and I find that the sodedes, when affiled 
to. often try to separate the bmilies that are in want It does not Seem to me duit 
appeals Iiringing about such a result as thai are kind. 

" I have never dared determine definitely what propordoD of the chltdren here 
are in destitute ciicumstancea. They are doing q>1eDdid work in the school, and 
yet I know that a great many of them are utterly unfitted through want to take up 
the work outlined for them. Many of them come lo school hungry and go all day 
without a bite to eat. 

" Like little Spartans, they refiise lo complain imlil they faint at their work. 
Even then they hate to admit that they are not being properly fed. Many nation- 
alities are joined in this school, but all have a seose of pride which prevents tbdi 
mentioning their troubles. 

314 
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Calico Id Z«io Wwtlier 

" Tbere has been one little ^rl who has come to ichool through the bltlerest 
weatbec with aimpl; a Uttle calico dress. She has no coat of aDf kind. This 
afternoon one of the teachers came to me and asked if sbe could send out and ^ 
a woim shirt for a little !»/ in ber class who has won distinction because of his 
brightness. 

" Many of otu children hale to see tlie scbool close for the daj. Tbeii parent* 
ate out at work and the fires In Ihelr homes are extinguished. Throuebout the 
late hours of the aftemoon the children have no place to go where they can keep 

" Lack ol food ii the greatest cause of distress, hoverer. Sometimes children 
^nt in their classes, and are resuscitated through food whicfa the teachers send oat 
for and get I think the plan proposed by Superintendent Maxwell. <^ baving the 
city supply lunches in case of need, is a splendid idea. I believe there is not the 
least danger of its being abused, for, as I have said, the cbildren all have a keeD 
sense of pride and would prelcrto go to their, homes if they knew they cOuid se- 
care food there."— 7X< Sbir, Wasbiagton, D.C Feb. 6. 1901. 

>. A CHILD'S FSIDB 

The following incident occurred in one of roy own schools and was immediately 
reported to me and verified. 

Amanda B. was a girl of seven, delicate, with staring blue eyes, serious and iu' 
dustrlous. She did not go home from scho<d at noon : said it was " too far to 
walk." (It was three blocks.) Her teacher also stayed at noon. Bat Amanda 
would always go away and sit in a daik comer with a little basket and red napkin. 
Slie seemed to be eating always a sandwich and an egg ; but if any one came new, 
she quickly put them under the napkin. Nearly a month passed before by acddent 
the teacher discovered the contents of the basket, — a round stone and carefully 
folded brown paper. 

The child's futher was ill, the mother worked ont all day. But Amanda sttw die 
point and played ber part bravely. 

All this is now years past. Everything turned out welL Charity b ikot dnd. 
But Itteie aie now other little heroines eqoally in need. 
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APPENDIX D 

FORMS 

Appended to the main text of Our Schools : their AdtntHiitratiott 
and Supervision, there are nearly fifty forms, of which perhaps the 
most important is that of a report of scholarship, attendance, and 
conduct sabstantiaUy in accordance with the main text of the present 
book.' The forms that follow are additions to those publbhed in the 
eariier work. 

It is impracticable not only to print all the forms used by so great 
a city as New York in carrying on its school affairs, but also to print 
examples of the kinds used in each of the several branches of the 
school department. 

A careful study of the entire system of forms used in the great citie* 
■hows how radicaUy the powers of boards and of superintendents and 
their methods vary. A system applicable to one city is legally inappli- 
cable, at least in part, in nearly every other. To say that one system 
is preferable to another would be to draw an unnecessarily invidious 
distinction ; several cities have either notably good systems, complete 
and admirably calculated to effect the purposes in view or notably 
good special features. Every superintendent and every student of 
American school administration will profit by examining the forms of 
the dty of New York ; but having done so, there will be good reastm 
to review also those of Minneapolis, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, Indianapolb, and Newark. Perhaps equally useful would be the 
results of time spent in looking into the forms of Milwaukee^ Worces- 
ter, Qeveland, Lowell, St Joseph, Wilmington, Holyoke, Wilkes- 
baire, Rochester, Boston, Pittsburg, Syracuse, and Nashville. I have 
gone over more than two thousand forms with profit to myself. Certain 
Other cities have valuable forms ; but I have not been able to review 
them. It is, however, proper for me to say that a few dties with good 
schools seem to pay but little attenUon to this business aspect of school 
control. 

'C.l&p..j5.«>«. 
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The forms that follow are presented solely as ^lustrations of what 
seem to me good school forms. Some matters that need forms have, 
as ^ as I can find, nothing to meet the needs. 

Perhaps the greatest need of all is more unifonnity within each 
B}«tem, for convenience and clearness of record and of review. Some 
day, some one may take this matter in hand and thoroughly revise the 
system of a lai^ dty. His reform would no doubt be followed 
promptly by many other dties. In ttiis line especially to be com- 
meoded is the report of the Committee of Finance, Feb. 28, 190^ to the 
New Yorlt Board of Education upon the recommendation of Henry 
R. M. Cook, auditor. 

Special attention is deservedly called to the rules and regulatfons of 
the dty of Indianapolis. The teachers' promotion rules of Baltimore 
are notably valuable. 

In a few instances of obvious errors, I have changed a word or two 
in a form, without comment. I have made a few other changes for 
various reasons scarcely worth publishing. 

The theory of certain forms is discussed at several points in Peny's 
MattqgemeMt of a City School. The best forms are those patiently de- 
veloped by experience in some one or more good schools and then 
tested and improved in other equally good schoob. The fiiilure of 
a form may, of course, be due to the ineffidency of those using it, 
but more often it is due to its inapplicability to existing conditions. 
Thereby, it may become a valid criterion of judgment. 

Most of the good forms have been developed by the intermediate 
school officers — prindpals, directors, and supervisors — for the suf- 
ficient reason that they can see both ends of most educational matters. 

The credit due to each dty is obvious in nearly every instance upon 
the &ce of the form as printed here. Its publication is evidence of my 
appreciation and thanks. 
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** C. G. Pkakcb, St^erin/tiuiail. 

MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

EXAMINATION FOR TEACHEFfS UCENSE No. I 



docMd bjib* Be 

of H«£iRn^ nd U «di other elica u tbe Baud of EuniBHi nwrlieniifier dNctmiM^ 
A riirfimiimil ExABUDatioD of oU^Ub appllcanti Cwobhk} for I-m-mi— n^ i viy ba gqh. 
ductsd tv ibo Boml of Emninen on UonibT w>d Tucidir. Jiduiiit fi wid 7, 19BS, b(«iB- 
Bint U 9 A.II.I at the DaWkt Clmlaa Hicb School, loth Amiuc, jllh tai jgth ScnMi, 
Bonu^b of UiinlutRiui, uid at iiich other pbcci ■* the Board of ExeauDin Buy iMniifisr 

Ad Aculcnuc KxamiTutton □/ eligible applicanU for T . kim iB Nol i (Dien *pd woma) wSH 
be held, under Iha nunc lulhorily, od ^nuur 3 aod 3, 1908. ■! the Hill of the Boudof Edu- 

of this eiuauudaL out be obaiDol at Ibii ^c« upoa Ecqoeit. 

All anlicnta for Licent No. " — '" ' 

duic ud die profeultmal BJLiimia . — ^^ 

lline dHi maj be Rquirod for the f^fffeniotulExuiiiudait. Persoaa '^■^'"j finin a 
dimnot ihould uniiie to lauin thne din ■■> New York Citr. 

I With Iha alceptiou hereeltei meDDooed (lee Secliaii vEI), pcnoaa u tnit eighleea 
7«mn of itffo and len tliaii thirty-ux yean, who arc eligibk m hggcmiuic* with tb* folJowiof 
roquireBeDti, will be admitted to tba exammatioa : — 
^o be eligible for the uaDuaatioa, women applicanti muat hale ona of Iha following 

(d) (i) Giaduation ftom a bi^h icbool or acadeor haTing a coufae cd atudjr of not leia 

of nudy of nolfaa tbiu thi« yeara, approTod by 
I (!) ciiiduation fiata a ichool or diaa for tbc prot 



„ . __, _ , le af atudy of not leai than n. , ^ . 

■IViond (for Qty Ikaia) by the StiM CoBiminiaiier of uniGaiu 1 ni, lu ikb « ■ocu 
■raduation, (raduatiaa froa a ichoal or dau for the pjcftwimal mliijnc of taachet* hair- 
WE ■ coona of inidy of one you, approred (for City litmaea) by the aamc autboiity, tofiAn 
wiu BDCcaaafol upaiienca in teachmi for one year of not lea Ihu thiity-eiihl week*. 

"^ '^—'-■-'^ — ' — q a PTOfiaaioiHil conneof tmyean in a nonnal acboolf apprcwad bv 
a of EducatioB, after fiadiiatHia fiOD hb niipcoicd four year)' hijth 
r with (i) the piming of an ■^*^"*"' **■—""'*«■' aat vj Ihe Qty 

, Dolifoiadiniaiionto&nainiaii-'^ -' ' *— ' '— 

in aat by the SlUi ComniiBOiWr of Edumien, oi by 

M of Iha Middle Sutea and Maryland (01 enirance .-, , . .. 

tim>f(n« t a tjif a ct ory to the Board of Examiocra, or (a) one year'a iuccoafiil exporiBDce 

_ from a four yvai^ Dormal icbool courae, approved by tba State Comraifr- 
on, tofatbet with two yeara' lUGCcuful cvpeneiice in teaching. ' 

._. ..JD fron a aatiilacroiy notmal icbool or traioing achoid courae of not lev 

than two yeara. alter fiadualioa fhim a nliibctoir high ichool, logclhei with not leu than 



<() Fire yeara' wccoHfol eiMiiCDca m leadiiiig, together wiib ihi painng of an aca- 
danuG exBBUutioB aet by the City Superioteodent of »:hoalB (or admiuion to craining 
•choola, or by the SBRCrMiniHioBeT a Educalian foi a Sute Life Caiiificati, nrea tiiic* 
ihi, or b; the CoU^a XstiaBca Enninatian Board of the Uiddle Stats and Maivland bx 
•dmiaiion to coUece, or the pauing of other academic euminatioo ■ppcoired by tba Board of 

(/) Oiadaatioo from a college or nniTenity retoEniicd by the Ragenta of the Univanity 
oftba State of New Votk, logalhetwitb (i) the coupletioii of a pedagogical couna of at leaal 
u aatia f a ct ory to the City SBperiDtendenl of Sdiaolai or (a) Um yeara' lucceuful 
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ibdiruiaa (/) dull co 






Tb« pednEopcul caunc mCDticaefl in thu nibdh 
difid VM Mtf bouA tdiffHt^rtd pedagogical itudjr, 
be in hmn uid yythdloty. 

<^ Gadimioii liiNa > n«ul call«< locnteil ffithm TIk City of Neir York, uithoriicd 
faf lav to Enmt dcnco, imd iqifvoTcd by die Slmle CwnmiuioDer of Educitioa lor the pro- 
btMaooal miniu tf leuben. 

To be eliiiEle be tb* emnimtion, men uppUcuUi mutt hire one of the following 



%) 1 „ 
la pedngo^cal coune uentioned ra thii 
died ud fiftj noun of mp 
ouy be in ]^c wad psycbi 



be pedegcwcnl counei - ^r-, . „. _. .^^ 

ud fiftj noun of appmred pedagogiad^Mudf, of which not moie Iban nioevjr boun 



r noun of appioTed 

ic end psychology. 

^^, idoB bora a high icbool or Bodeiny baripg; a coune of not leu than lour yean, 

(mSTCd by the Sute CawmiMinner of Edncauoa, amfgra dua iian tram a aehool or dw Gn 
tbepnteuDaal tnuung of tancben baring a coone of ilndf cf not len than two yearii a^ 
ain&i- of ■ennlT-iu wveka, wpnnd by the ubw auibonnr, or, ia lieu theicof, one of the 
following: (i) (Mduation fron a four yoii^ Donaal achool coufM^ appromd by the Stata 
CuBimimoncr ef Bdncatioa, together with three nan' uccaB&d eipeiknce ia tcaduag, or, 
(e> gnduatioo from a State ■ormal or tnonini Kfaool coora* of not Ma tban two Tcara aAaa 
the ccmplelion of a hl^ lehiMl comae approved by die Slate CoawBiwiaiiar ol Edarlioa, 
together with diree_ye«a' lucceufnl eipencDOe in *-' — 



II. 'nie Pnrfesiionil Eiunination will be conducted ac 
-■ ■ y, January fi. " 



ii) Uithoda of f eacbing (^luimum iiof 



ucted accordins to the following : 
v) HiftorT aiufPriDci|daa 

ir'l^T " '" 

Toeadn, January j, iget, written aad (iJ)Mu>ic 

practical tcala (() Phytical Trai 

</l Sewing (for. 

(jfl An oral eitaminatian (majdmum iti> deiigned to enable th 

appUcanl*! nw of KigUA, and gCDeial penonal fiuea for the 

gnea at timaa to be appotetad by the Board of Eaimunera- 

m An eaamiuation of Ibc ■prlicant'i characwt and icconi (maiimuu k>) ai ■ dndent 
and teacher will alto be Bade. Suocaarful e^erioiica in teaching for one-half year or man 
wtU lecetTV credit when proved by origiual documentt. Experience in practice tea ch i n g will 
not tecave acdh. SubKhule leacfaen in the New York City public ichoolt who have acu- 
alW taught aa lubatitutai for So dayi or Bore ihould file their aubnitute liceuet iHupecly 
filled out and eardfled, 

Hk ■ppliCBnt't uae of Engliih io tbe written eiamioation will alu be noted- 
Ill. AppKcantl wlu paued the above-deaciihed eumination in itenu (<> and (3) <C01inled 
together) la January, 19D7, at May or June, 1907, may have the itandinE then oblaioed 
remain 10 theiT oettt lor Uui eaamlnalion, and thi^ nsd not a|uieai on Unnncy 6, next. 
AppUcanti who, ia January, 1907, or May or June, 1907, paitcd the cmnunatioiB in itoaa 
<<)• (fi, ('), and iy)(anuiled together) may lifccwiic hare the itaDdiBf remain la their ciedk 
far tma eaaminatioB, and they aaed not appear on January y. Applicanta d ca ct ibc d in die 
two piccedinE acntcncaa ahould inake wimen mptHxnABm to the Board of Rramifi a at leaM 
two we^Ea belbrt the eaamlnation. No woaun applicant wDI be lice n aed who doaa not 
receive a final avemga fif at leaat Krenty per cent between the niaifci received in group (a, i) 
and in group (c, ^, t,/,f,k), OTWhoOM* not neciveapaiaiBgmarii in eacb group md in 
oral Engliib end in record; and no man will be licenaed who doea not lEceire a nnal avenge 

<c. ^, i.f, t), or who doei not iccdve a pauing mark in each group, and in ami EngUth 
andinTemrd. 

IV. Tbe City Superintendent will exempt from the Academic Eiaminalian for lioente 
No. I applicant! eUgible under 1 (1), I (c), I C<0,I^''^, and amlicania eligible under I it) 
and T (^, who have Bed one ja^t eauei i en ce in teaching, and alu lucb appUcanti under 
I (/i, and I (it) ai the Qty Superintendent may in hit diicntion ela-~ 

Applicanta wbo have pwaed the eumination ki by the City St 
fatadnioioli to TrdnlBg Schoola, or by the New York State Coam 



._,. _ ..._ _ach applicant. Applicanla arc 

fli the cxamininfc phyuciu rflcomnwDdi oihcrwiac. 

a to their eligibility, and desiring infomadon retpeciing tl 

I the Board of£xaminen not laur tban December 1%, nfti. 



~'vi. All pertoDi in doubt at to their cij^ll'ty^ and during infomadon retpeciing the 
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'* No rnvried wooun lUU be ippointed lo in^ tnching or lupemnAg poii- 
tioD in the day puUic idioidi unless her huabafld is mcapBciuIed fram physical 
ormenUldiseHetOfuaalivtliliDDd, or has i:oDtIi]uously ibuiiliwcd her far doI 
Issi thin three years prior to the date of sppomtmeDt, provided prmf utis&ciorT 

VIII. The aanunukoi will buns piumpilr it the time slated iibon, and no applicaal 
wbD is liM will be allowed to ester clie eiammadcm hall. 

, WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 

City SuperiDtcndcDt of Schools. 

IV 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS —UCENSE No. 1 OR GRADS B 

ffbte te to CCTtilfi, That — 

having passed the requited tests of charactH-, Kholarship, and gen- 
eral fitness, this License No. i (Grade B) is hereby issued to h 

to act as Qrade T^aoljei' ii} ^'^ Elemeptary Soj^ools of The City 
of New York for the period <^ one year from the date of appoint- 
ment, subject to the By-laws of the Board of Education. 

WITNESS my hand and the seal nS the Board of Education this 
day irf 190 

Otj Sitftrinladnn qJ Sekttli. 
V 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

THE CITY- OF NEW YORK 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS— UCENSE No. I OR GRADE B 

ttbifi to to fleififs, That 

having passed the required tests of character, scholarship, and gen- 
eral fitness, this License No. I (Grade B) is hereby issued to h 

to act as Qrade Jeaot^er ip t^e E]einei)tary Sof^OOlB of The City 
of New York, subject to the By-laws of the Board of Education. 

WITNESS my hand and the seal of the Board ai Education this 
— day of- 190 

Gty SuftriHltrnJail tf Stimtl. 
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Rhetoric 




Geology 




ttl 




s„ 




Drawings Elem. 








Drawing Adv. 




German 






Latin 




Muiic'AdT. " 




Greek 




Manual Training 








Cocking 
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BOAED OF EDUCATION 

NBWASE, N.J. 

APPLICATION 

roa THB BKDORSBHEMT OT 

DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEVARK, N.J. 

To Sw Board ef Exandntn e^ Oia Oy ^ Newark: 

I, Oia underslgited, henby 

nuk* apptkafion for 0it tmhrsemtnt Y "V d^oma and etrt^catg, in ord*r ^lal 
I maji ttocli in t/i* piMk schools cfyour city. 

In support 1^ my ap^icatian I makf Ba fi^loiuing stalmunt t^ picts for your 
it^fonHttiion, 

Dattd 



ifbll.) 



1 


g 










^ 


a 






' 


s 


y 




1 
1 


i 


, -s" 


s, 


s ''i 


1 
■ 


- fi 


I 


6 1 


1 
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STATEMENT OF APPUCANT 



Kindtr- 

Teachers 
Ifyau 



k iHSliOiltM art yen a gnitialtf 

graduattd? 

Normal School or Trdmyig School far Ttachers art you agrai^aitf 



Of Khat High School or otlnr at 

Dalt cf graduatkm? 

Whatviai Ihetimi rtquind for On conrst from wMchyov 

'. a graduate, giuethe tame of the school yoa atUadfd, lht< 
■nd the lime in 

Dale of graduatioHp 

Course of sikdr JM'sliedf 

UHgtk of caurst?- Hoir loi^ dU you tUndf 

Of luhal College or UKiftrsify are you a graduate? 

Dale of gradualtenf. Degree nctiuedf 

Clue the nibjecls pursued dlredly bearing on the profession tf ItachHig. and 

state the time devoted to each. ,--.■, ,___ 

Of what Xindergarien lyaiaiMg School aire you a graduate? 

Length of course? Him long did you attendl _ 

Date c^ graduation? . 

Ofvhal Training Schod or College are you a graduate? 

Length cf course? Houi long did you attend? 

Date cf graduation?. 

have done posi-graiiialt umrh, ttalt its character, hov mtch and uher* dome. 



V many years ham yaa laughtf 



What special certificates do you hold? 

i Before graduation : 
After graduation: 

In what grades have you taught? 

Make a full statement of your experience as a teacher, naming Ihe places ukert you 
have langhl. the length of time in each place, and the dass or grade taught. If you hare 
ttrvtd as priielpal or supervised a department, or taught Ai summer schools or teachers' 
institutes, state the fact. In short, set forth any fads which vill show your experience. stand- 



Can you teach the rBfidred grade musk? Draudng? 

Can you play Ihe piano for opening and chsing exerdses? ^ 

What grade or grades are you test fitted to teach? 

Are yoB at present engaged In leaching? 

If SB, Stale mhtri. In what capacity, and Ike salary you are receiuingf 

tVhal notice must you give to secure your release? 

If you have ai^ physical defects, stale their nature? 

Cieethe names and posf^fflce addresses of three persons (^ standing uho know of your 
experience and success as a teacher. 
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VIU 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
TEACHERS' DIRECTORY 









Surname 


First name in full 


Middle initial 




Residence Rione No. 


School Room Grade 


Hifch School subject 


Fetmanent borne address. (If jou have no pemianenl home, please ei(e an 
address throi^h which you may be reached when not in MrnneapoDs.) 



Do not fold or mutilate thl$ slip. Use ink. WRTTB PUINLY. 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
The City of New York 



CERTIFICATE OF ASSIGNMENT 



Cubic 






DISTRICT No, 


BOROUGH OF 








1 


s 


. 


4 


s 


A 


7 


8 


» 


lO 


11 






1 


J 


II 








1 




1 


1 


1 


1 

S' 

L 


jl 

n 


11 


1 


1 


NAME 


1 


i 
1 




Y 


M 


Y 


Y 


M 





























I berebjr certify that the abore 



y S^trinltHdatt ef Sckeeb, 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The Cmr of New York 

CERTIFICATE OF TERMINATION OF SERVfCE 



CtMax. 


DISTRICT No. 


BOROUGH OF 




ScmOL 


Maui 


Causb 


Dati 











I hnebf certify that the above statement* ate correct 

a^ Si^erMtmiaU of Scieels. 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
The City of New York 



CERTIFICATE OF CHANCE OF NAME 
BOROUGH OF 



'?sr 




NAME CHANGED 


Datbo» 




Fbov 


To 


Cha»g, 













I hereto certify tbU the above itatenietits are correct. 

Attert: _ 

Ofy SKferhiteiiAnt o/SckMb. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
The City of New York 

certincate of chanqe in salary schedule 



Cun 




DISTRICT No. 


BO 


ROOG 


H OF 








t 


» 


, 8 


. . 


6 


7 


S 


» 












i 






*" 


1 




N*n. 


1 


1 


II 


1 

Yar 


i 


Is 


1 




I 


II 


1 


11 





















I heiebjr certilir that tbe »bov« M&tements ue a 



Off SuftriiUoidtnl efSckeoh. 



OatfOtrk. 



xm 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
The City of New York 

DISTRICT No. borough OF 

■ nKetingoflhe Board of SuperiDtendnti held 



of the 



foUowing-Bun 
i" accoTdivE i 



Qty Si^trmteiuUiit o/Sckeeli. 



Seeritary Beard ef SaterinlaHUnti. 



D.D.t.zea by Google 
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XIV 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION— The Cnr OF New York 

CERTIFICATE OF TRANSFER 
Cunc DISTRICT No. BOROUGH OF 



|3 



II 






I herebjr cettif; tbttt the above itatciuenta are correct 



Cii/i S^trinttiiJtnttfStkeoli, 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION— The City of New York 



Cuu 








DISTRICT No 


BOROUGH OF 








1 


a 


S 


A 


K 


e 


1 


ft 


» 


U» 


I 

S 




i 


.11 


II 


! 


Namk 


SB 


i 




1 


ij 




JI6 




II 


1 


II 


y 


« 


Y 


Y 


M 


Tint 


ofAb 


— 


» 


^ 


" 




1. 


deducted bom 


Tool 


E>p. 


■^ 



I bercby certify that the •bore ttatcmenta u 
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XVI 

Crrf OF Portland — Public Schools 

Ctii') (tntiSn ttpat 

hu ctetjitabljr completed the Grammat School Course of Stady, and having 
obtained the requited raoh, ii admitted to the 

ImiTt)] (tlaxs of t{)t Sigd jSdjoDl 

Principal. 

Supt, 

PoEtland Maine, Jnne , 190 
XVII 

J9> Tbe Director, vhep he bu filled in hii nport, urill fbtward to Ibe Diitrict Supnin- 
temkat, who, after mikini hk ctpori, witl tnumii to ibc City SupennUodent ot Schoou. 

Department of Education — The City cff New York 

SPECIAL TEACHERS 

report to the city superintendent of schools 

Record of M 

Teacher of , Borough of 

Diatrict No. who appUea for a renewal of Tempotarf License to 

Teach ' ttota 1 90 

DIRECTOR'S REPORT 

Ability to comprehend instractiona 

Knowledge of special subject 

Skin in statement 

Skill in questioning 

Use of apperception 

Use of correUtion 

Ability to assist class teachers 

Self-control and manners 

U»e of voice 

Control of pupils 

General remarks 

Director of. 

DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT 

Diitrict SttftrintemUitt of 

DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT'S RECOMMENDATION 

AaeciaU City Suptrinttmhnt. 
■ — 190 — 
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XVIII 
RECOMMENDATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF A TEACHER 



Department of Education — The City of New York 



To THE Board of SarEtnrTKKDKii 



Recommcnditiaa ii hxttby made lor the pr 



<jr>r- ixflamilitii t^niarf uluiuUt at By-Lam, tic. W) 
EUGiBiuTV. Give liunjci (Nev York Citjr ooly. not includiDs lubaiiniK) wiib daui, >ad 
Lekcth or SiBvicK m Nnr Yoik City Public Sckcxili ((i*e data) : 
r THE Samh OS Hi 
in luU why each of thaie leacbera hu not been rt 



RECOMMENDATION OF DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 



^Datritl Si^irinlHtdtMt. 



CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBIUTV 
\» dMermiDcd by the Connnittcc on Br-Lan and Legislatian, December, 190^^ 
_ 0„m.™, Cl.»(.J!), „___ „ 



In BnxiklyD, the R 
(Grade A License). 

In Manhattan, Tht , , — 

■Ltiae CLau Licenie, the Lic epae No. 9 (Grade A License), or Liccue No, 1 iuucd 



Queeni and RichmDnd the uachci must have ddiei the Giadn- 



iDuaE have either the PionnociDi 
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XIX 

OFFICE OF THE CITY SUPERINTENDKNT OF SCHOOLS 
Faik AvcDue uid 5901 Sbreet 

New Yosk^ _ jja.. 

DeuSii: — 

M , an applicant for a New York Qty license, 

refers to yon a* btving knotrledg« concenjing one or moie of the following 
matteis, namelj : The (a) course of education, (b) standing at respects 
scholarship, (c) professional experience and moral character of the applicant. 
yna jon pUase give ^e information asked for under one or more of the 
diirisioni betow, and thereby greatly oblige, 

Youis respectliilly, 

City Superintendent of ScAaalt. 



File No. I license 

ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL COURSE 

Give the date of the entrance of M. 

at your institution: Date of leaving: 

I>»X« of gradua/iiin (if any): Name of course pursued:... 

SeA^duied leifgti oi coarse: Degree given (if any): 



STUDIES 
What is yoor estimate of the intelieetual atility and general sckelarshif of the 

applicant ? 

What iihii (or her) f^MtoJir)', and whiit is his (or her) proficiency therein? 

IMd the applicant pnnne in yonr institution any pedagogicat courses of study 7 
If so, what, and for what period ?. 

Did the applicant pursue any graduate stndiei ? If so, what, for what time, 
and with what success? , 
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PROFESSIONAL EXFERIEKCE 
Deniled niurai la wUch then u sal nffideni tpwc belnr aaj ba wiitm on the other 

In what icboob bu the upplimit fai^ within ;oui kiunriedge oc under 
yooc obMrv*lioD ? 

How long in Mch tchool ? (J'Uast givt dmrativn and doits of laek ingage- 

Wu be (at *he) ever diicharged from any potitioti u a teacher, or required 
to reaign? If lo, for what caiae ?, 

Haihe (or *h«) ever filled of rean)ointnwDt 7 If lo, why? 

A* &r ai you hare ofaaerved, haa he (or ihe) any physical defect ? 

What meani doet he (or the) employ to maintain order, and with what 



Hw he (or ihe) bnaineaB or eacecntive sUlity ? , 

Are lui (or her) general deportment and moral character those becoming a 

What ii your estimate of the appUcant'i general teaching alallty ? 



Fleaie add inch statements aa you may wish to make regarding the teaching 
ability of the applicant in bi* (or her) specialty^ 

<N»«). - 

(Position) 

(AddrcM) 

Date 190 
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NOTIFlCATrON OF RETIREMENT 



BOARD OF EDUCATION of the CITY OF NEW YORK 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
PARK AVENUE AND FIFTY-NINTH STREET 



Detr. 

I hare this da; bad the honoi of placing your name on the toll of Retired 

Teacher* for The a^ of New York, to date from ,«t 

so Bimiiity of f computed at follows: 

■ Yean of lervice 



Month^ pajrment $ 

Payments are made by the Qty ^ymaster on or aboni the Gnt of each 
month at his office, No. 83 Chambers Street, Manhattan. 

If you prefer to have your checks mailed or coUected by attorney, yon can 
•nange for the laxat with the Paymaitei when you call for your Gist check. 

A* it is imperative that a correct record be kept in this office of your home 
.address, I reipectfully reqnen that yon notify me immediately of any change 

RcqiectfuUy yonra, 



Seeritaty, Board ef E<liicatum. 

D.D.t.zea by Google 
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XXI 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The City of New York 



See Pakagkaph 6 on Nbxt Page. 190 

To THB Local School Boars, District No. j 

Application ii hereby niade by 

teacher in Public School No, District No .Borough ot 

foi excuse of ahsence irith pay on the followiag dates 

total days inch abaence having been canted by 

Present annual salary t Grade of clasa now taught 

Pra/ioHS aisenees in lAis lehool year, and aisenca in At preceding icheelytar, 
Dayi BxcuMd villi F^ 

August r, 190 , to last July .... 

Other absences since last Aogust . . . 

AmoiuU of said other absence for which pay has 

previously been asked .... 

'{Sptatiirt tf TMuitr') 

(e'o. Mdiva.) 

PHYSICIAN'S CERTIFICATE OF TEACHER'S ILLNESS 
OTjis is ta «ntt^. That _ - — - _, 

of Public School > Borough of , was under 

my professional care and was unable to attend school on any of the follow- 
ing dayi: 

The technical desgnation of this teacher's illness is 

Thii ceTti6cate is intended as evidence in support of the teacher's claim 
lot pay during said absence. 

M.D. 

Date 190... Office 
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Nbw York, 190 

I hereb; certify thai the applictuit'B ilatementa ak to length of service and 
number of days of absence are cotcect, and recommend that this application be 

(granted I 
refused f 

PrincifaifP.S. Nb Boroi^o/. 

J j approve I ^.is appUcaUon. 



Diitricl Si^trutleHdait. 

Al a meeting of the Local School Board of School District No, 

held on the day of 190.,^ this application was. 

Attest:.- „. 

Stcrilaty Local SiAoal Board, Distria No. 

EiCERPT FROM By-Laws, Board <w Edifcation 

SicnoN 4J. SubdivisioD i,. Tuclicn' abunceg from dulv mar be scuBed widuulpar 
by th« Local School Boards, on whiten appLicBtion, indoned by ok prindpcil azkd the Dn- 
tnct Supeiiptendent. No such abscDce, hoverfiTr shall be excused withiniL the appioval of 
the Board of Supcriolcadenu. 

5. AppUcations lor excuse for abamce with pay, io demcDtai^ icboolB, ihall b* nude 10 
the proper Local School Board. Such absence nun b< ejicuaed with pi^ by the proper Local 
School Board, subject to tbe approval of the Board of SupcrioteDdsot^ Cor anj of ue Ibllov- 



j Death in the uachu'a immeiliate fam 
{{) Compliance with the TcouLremenls of 9 court. 
Ui QuanuitiiiEestafaliihedb)> the Board ofHcallh. 



) Serious persHial 

U 

City Superintendent, of the Board of Superintendents, or of the Bond of Eiaminets •J-°" not 
be considered absence from duly •*•••• 

6. Applications for excuse with pay for absence caused byjKrsooal illness mast be in- 
dorsed 01 the principal and by the District Superintendent usigiied to the school, and must 

7. No excuse for j^jsence with pay shall be granted unleas the application be made within 
thiny days from the lennination of inch absence. No eicuie for abaence with pay shall be 
granted in advance. No refund shall be allowed for abaencc exceeding ninery-nvc days in 

Under clause (a), for each separate period of conlinuons illness, the rules regulating; re- 
funds shall be u follows- for an absence of one day, no lefund ; for an absence of two days, 
a refund of one-fnuttb of a day's pay ; (ot an absence cf three days, a refund of three-lonrths 
ofaday'spay; for an absence of four days, a reAind of one and one-half day'a pay ; full pay 
shall be granted far the fifth and succHdmg days of abstnce, to and inclutfing the twentieth ; 
half p^ shall be granted for the twenty-first and following diiyi e£ absence not cxcecdiag the 

Undei clause (i) a refund not exceeding three days' fuD pay shall be allowed. 

Under chiuse (c), in cases where the eoun duty coocemi the admmiucatiaD of the 
icbooli, full pay. in other cases half pay shall be granted. 

Refunds under clause (d) shall not be gianted fat absences exceeiSng ten schoot days 
vithin the space of one year. 

No refund of full pay tot more than siitecD dt^ in the aggiegata shaD be granted to the 
same applicant in any one school year. 
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II 
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XXUI 

SUBSTITUTE'S CERTIFICATE 
The Superintendent of Schools of tub Citt of MmHEATOus 
Jmllg fttriifiM That. _ 

Is authomed to act ai a Sobatit ute Teacbei in the Public Schools of Minneapolis 

*t asaUiTof 8 per day, while actually employed. i" 

This Certificate will expire June 15, 190 , unless previously revoked. 1 

SuperiiUaKlBil <J ScbooU. 
Minneapolis, Minn 190 j 

US' No pcnoD win b« aUowed to aubttitnte in the Minnespolia Schools 
who does not hold an unexpired Certificate. 

Read carefully " Important Information " on back of this card. 

IMPORTANT INFORMATION 
Subadnilei ua icqniicd In ■IRnd the mcetiiin for their n a ptctiTC cndd. 
Stnd immediiite WRITTEN aotice n the Supciinttnckni of miit cbmnge 'm addieu or 
(dEphone DumbeT, We muit REFUSE to receive luch Dodca br RltpboiM. 

You will Rad 'a greatly to your blTaotAgc to become uqiumled widi the piiiidiMli of Ibe 

At our tchool boildiogi »re equipped with yorthweitem telepboAei jour certificaR i« ot 

When called io lloie you wilJ oinerve the lame bourt aa the iflgular teachcn and ' rqnrt 
at buildinB twenty mioutet befon openiof of Achool. 

KgiitemL 



due. ^lia-- -^—•— ■ ' - 



ofTiloe io cue of error in payroU, 

Fn day coma on the Friday [bllowiiiE the lail Tueiday of e> 
r„ .i._'j cbecka, at the office of the Si- — :-— ■— ~ .1- « 
ly BUT — 

office records ftn the 



ipay day, BUT'NOT BEFORE. The office cloKi'at IwelTt o'clock Satuiday noi 
Fleue call tot your checki promptly and thui preTCDI ttoublcaoms delaya in don 

XXIV 

INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

TRANSFER CARD FOR PUPIL LEAVINQ THE CITY 

ladiaoapolii, 11 



Age- Yean -Monthi. 

Date of Vaccination 

Has completed Grade Half. 

No. days ab»ence dnring current school year 

Scholanhip : General 

English 

Arithmetic 

Public School No 
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Departmekt of Educatiom, The Cmr of New York 

lata br Hmn t« tewi b 

Give fnds of Uccua 



Foft-offica AddrcH J Temporaij (untile 



Gin ail iclioob. landiiwie (Jn^aMjind /iv/ft (rfatlenduin 






01**, wM dMi 


gnmm«g„A« 



Proient potltloD or employment— 



_MoDthi, as follows : 



. Muk guhttilutc le 



. Snbjeci 



h there li iniafficK 



ij be nincD od tbc back of 
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REFERENCES 
Huk irith d Ktcrencei al to gnduadoiu and acholonhipi whb A those u to expencDce u 

Name and Addien 



ThB foUowliix IlDM «i« ta ba latt bUmk by tbe avpllcuit 

Wrtiten Examination 

Orai. Examination final Standinc 

Allowance made foi tmUide expeiience 

Uceme granted, nnder date 

Gnda Subieci* Boiough 

(Hinntcf, ) 



Second lenewa] 



Giy SuperinicDdcnt of Scbciola 



City SupeivUeiideTit of SchooLi 



Cttf Sopenatendcnt of SchooU 



D.D.t.zeaby'G00glc 
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XXVI 

The District of Columbia 

REPORT UPON OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 

To tbe SuperintcDdent of Schoob : 

Washington, D.C, 19a 

Nunc School Gnde 

Teacber, Prindpsl, Director, Supeniiot, Specdal Teacbet. Head (rf Depaitment. 
(Croaoffall tenuestcept thflcfficUl titlaof perHB nponBd upon-) 

Certificate held 

Date orAppoinbnent .Salai; thii date 

Gradnate 

(Vune (U1 jcfaooli iuuii^ diplDcoaa.) 

Hu-kii A, adminblc E, eicelleiH. VG.ymmod. G, gndiL F.I 
P, poor. V P, TGTT poor. C, complete ^Idr. H, hiolUv conuneodaUc. 
I, imprmiiiE. D, a^cint. 6, db ptepualion whatoer. 

VG i« the hlgtiBi mark ciTm unnl Ihe fouTth half jeu ben, md G tbe U^teU 

Iniiriutiitg 

Voice FHnen in Scholanhip for ponliou-,. 

Manner Handwriting 

Method* Blacliboacd 

QuaCioning Rclulti 

Cimtrelling __ . 

Self-control Ability to lee what is going on 

Claw control Willingness to receive inggeitioni 

Methoda AInlitf to carry oat inggeuiotM 

EdueaHng 

Tact Scientific knowledge of childreQ 

Executive qoalitiet General icholanhjp and cnltore 

Diipoution and character. Apparent native ability 

Special strength 

Special wealuieu 



Spttialtitt : To ii riperltd on all lUmtntary feathers. 

Hntic Drawing Kiyiical Culture Fenmandup 

General rating. 

Remarki: Signed 

PoKtion 



» cxclDnTelr to 



ibyltwte 



This report u dut in January and in June npen ait Uatktn net iMtrte 
v. G. or hightr, imitt tanataltivtfy. 
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office op the 
supemntehdent of instruction 

Annual Report on Teachers' Standing 



la phmdu u fbllowi : 

" For the pnwer gndiDK u to mcnr^ the SupenntendeDi of Irutracticdi shvll direct the 

l>nndpMU of cadi of ibc pubJic icbooli to teoAtt him at least three ttptaa duiiii^ each jtar 

iipoD the ttuuSine pud quvlifintiana of each bdividual teacher, in luch m a nn er and upon 

' hlanka aa bE may find adnsable fbr obtaimng the fuUcst ioloEDUlian in that 




_, — , — ,- . jn the develop- 
ment of the duldmi'i mtdliRDCc, iDteRtt, Klf-acttvity uid profireaa. In caie of (be 
XiDdenuten teachet, prladpal* will npoit, uodet the head of lulmclian, her effidency in 
the aduStiaiiid work of the fildeisiiReD. 

3. Atttatlon to IMaUl of StbOalBniinaM.-^TUi iocludei the leacbei'i Rguluit; 
of alteadane* {tudiiKB), accnncy, and neatneai of record work, pmmplrieia in re^dnd 
reporUi roidiDeu m oinr ou% diiecluni (cotipcntioa), the aeatuu <u the it»in and umiUj 

h.-VBonaaufBU. qoalitibs 

1 indodea Ihe ichaoliBI icceived bf the teactwr, the general 



t JD cl ad ei pnfeuioiial prodrqciTeneu, attendins 
-^ This report should ihow the general enimate vhlch the 



her general influei 

l"^y— («. c. m. ti). 
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-When 



nuon mint b* fully iDilal at d» end of Ihii rtpon. 1 
tboDM Ik placed in Ok fouirih u 



icipal should tut n 



ritb Ibe wotk of a 



tion by placing the letter ' 
Hacber u T«wrted far pj 



e grade, the principal 



Tk and eiccli, camparvd 









to^ca ekplalDed ihon. lliey Will place the ipcdal topic aj 
mcnti chat are made conceniing ibe new teacher. 

Piindpala ihonld add Rporli on luch of their old leacben i 
cbaogc uay of the opioioiu expiesud in fbrjnct yean. 

FriDCipali who bave been trauferred or appwDted to ■ Kho 

diii apecial and detailed report need not be made in regard tc 
principal baa Rponed fully in some pi ' 
called for by Ibe Superioteadeat. 



1 on whoae teachen tbey bave 
those teachers on whom tba 



Whm raaking the 



hereby rcqtiirrd| pnocipals will pi 

,, — . J write and aian the follQwin* at*!""**!' ' " 

the abOTC list wai sent to the Superinten^n 



A detailed report oa 
3f my opinion of the 



^nuon IB urgenlly directed lo the n 
, if be Jails lo report fiaokly hii es 






Totbe s 

In acconlance with Role 44, Section VIII, of the Rules of the Board of Edncat 
with present (he fr^lowipg report on (he sOndiiig of the teacbera of ay acbool, wl 
iTct according to tht bal of raj knowledge and belief. 





pBAcncAL EFPianucr 


PKonnBioBAL QuALmns 


Transfci 


Name 


ChDdien 


Inrtmc- 
tioB 


as 


"^ 


s 


Ssi. 

aao^^ 


J 
















2 








A— 
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xxviir 

Ace ahd ScHOOLtMQ CGitnncATE, Revised Laws, Chap. 106. Sec. 32 

Cbi> (Errtifllf Th»t I am the of 

and that. .WMbomat ,inlhe conntjr of 

.and state (or country) of , on the 190 

M)d is now. feaa montfas okL 

Signature ^Jaiker, motfur, gitmrdian, vr eutttdiany 
Woccelter, MaM. rgo 

Then peraonally ippeared before me Che above-named , and 

made oath that the foregoing certificate by signed is true to the best of 

knowledge and belief. I hereby strove the foregoing certificate 

of JieigliL ft.. in^ 

complexion .._, hair , having no sufficient reason to doubt that 

is of the age therein certified. I hereby certify that can read at 

light, and can write le^bly simple sentences in the English language, 

llis certificate belongs to^ , and is to be sarrendered 

ta whenever ieaves the service of the corporation or employer 

holding the same; bat if not claimed by said minor within thirty days firom 
such time, it shall be returned to the superintendent of schools, or, tf there is 
no superintendent of schools, to the school committee. 

For the Superintendent of Schools, 
Worcester, Mast. 190 
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XXIX 

Dale ef ExamimatioH— 



INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Bv Act or Bqakd or School Cohhissioiibbs, Jolt 10, iSg6; 






deceit wofkmg u a fozfcitan of mjr 

Sigpaluic of ApplicHiB. 



tonticAf, loihebutof iB]rkaowledg«: u^wilfid 

Witnen— Snp'l of ScbooU. 



APPLICANT'S STATEMENT TO MEDICAL EXAMINER 



-"■^l 



HawTonnowoievabx 

DUeeU of He^? 

DiKue of Li™? 


UIT of the foliowin 

General Debiliqt 
Gout? . . ' 

'p^^^ : 

Panlnu? . 

iisSi.?- 




Sccofull? . . 




Areroumpnirtdf 


lfB,BetRiM<raDr 


mutculac diieue? 




Han rm a coiuli, txpectora- 


*",^Sr»'5i23S-' 


Aie vou 00* undec couunl 
areof.phyiicum? 





WlkalwH the lut diieaae TDD wi 



t tr«ated lor and btnr lonf wi 



Ifiymam—i Ii nbove biitoiy go 










C rAHiLv HMTonr 

SE,: : : 


ACurLmKo 


common OF hulih 


■OB AT DU1B 


CAVW OT DBam 























Google 
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iriuir 




HnwyouaaylddMydiioKf 1 I[»,lbeu 






1 iS^uoB.::. 


-- S"«"- 







tionREuloTO 


■ k»ia,,! If 


«. 


>u 




.id„d,*,. 


.,» 


H^TOu^b 


tSB 
















&is;^ 


-.!>■ 


•^asr^. 







SigmtuR of ApplicHit. 



REPORT OF EXAMINING PHYSICIAN 


























C 


I.tl.epcl«r^«orir«g«Utf 

Stan arenige nite pet minule 


B. !ir"""" 


H=«ii.e? 

Sight? 






<="'-- 1S7^S: : : ; ::::::::; 


ffinh (i[ abdomen, 
-in. 


IL.«TPuT™r.«t>gew=^hir 





T hare this, 
find that the 
The applicaliini ibould be 



ididou pieient aie luch that tlie appltcanl'i 



upined the above paioci» and 



Signatute of Mcdicsl Examiiier. 



Sup-t of School*. 
Attica! TraiHtnt: 1 "" 



REMARKS: 

C M. KunuLL, SuttriHttnat. 
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XXX 

WORCESTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
NOTICE OF PUPIL'S TRANSFER 

[To ba pliccd is [he box of tbc •chwl to which the pupil ii UudeiRd) 

School. i90._. 

Name Gndt. 

New Reiidence. 

Trangfeticd to School, Grade 

FriiiGipal 

RETURN NOTICE OF PUHL'S TRANSFER 

Received at.._ „ SchcKd 

Name^ _ ^Gtade 

Date _ .-igo 

Principal 

StcmiiM£ Prindfai teiO dtlack this iaatr half and rtlum PROMPTLY te Usuimg 
Principal. 

WORCESTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

PUPIL'S TRANSFER 

(To be given to the pupit. Not vjiUd uptil apprared by the Superintcadau) 

Giveiiat School. _ 190... 

To. _ Age Grade. 

Parent or Goardiaii 

Fonner Residence 

New Reiidence. 

Last Attendance. 190... 

Transferred to School, Grade. 

_ Teacher 

Principal 

AppioTed Superintendent of S^ooU 

Received 190 

Principal 

Stetimi^ Praie^ mli rttum lAii PROMPTL Yt» Sl^triii t md t mfi q/U*. 



:,Ck")tH^lc 



FORMS 

XXXI 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
The City of New York 

application for admission to high school 

Fimily Nuno G>Kn nunc Uontli Baj 
Applies for Adniiasion to the 
. High School. 



4. Date of birth 

MoDih Day 

5. Name of parent (or goardian) 

6. His business address 



7. Date of applicant's lait 

8. Graduated from what schooL. 

9. Date of gradualioii 



10. Other 

11. Indicate course to be taken 

1 3. Indicate foreign language 70a intend to Uudy at the tK^;iiuung of your 

13. Signature of applicant 

14. Signature of parent or guardian , 

15. This pupil has completed the elementary course of stady to the satis- 
fection of the District Superintendent, and of the Principal 

j6. Signature of the Principal of P. S 

17. Assigned to year class section room 

Principal of H.S. — 



zecbvGoOgIc 
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XXXII 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The Cmr op New York 

ESTIMATE OF QRADUATINQ PUPIL'S ATTAINMENTS 
Term ending JJ"""^! 



mending | j" 



ESTIMATE OF PUPIL'S ATTAINMENTS 



- the raid pupil fot gradtutioii from tliii ichooL 



Approved 1 
DiMppTOved/ 



Ditlrict SuftriMlmdnU 



I READING 

«. Power ro uiUrpTCt the nutter to read . - - - - , ^ ^ - ^ - 

4. Ability to rod aloud ■ccuntely whI intsUisaiUj 

5, Fdwct to gne undemaodinilr the inbctancc of > 

pongnph, ftfter a Hugle reading , - ^ - - > ■ > 

e. Uieoflihriijboolu 

7, Power to uodentuul and explain the jDeaniiif of 

S. Skill in Ifac uM ol a dictumarr 

Gtntralatimt4i,ikittuHtct 

I) GRAMHAK 
WructuraofieiUencaaiB the luual tofiu ->-->> 



3 by Google 



fl. Ability to ditttDguiahlha language ibnm — w 

phrud, and clBiiici^to ttlQw their uie 

c]amij tbem u portg of ipeech, etc. . . . - - 
3- Ability id diAtiiuuiah and kItc the vatiou 

fleeted fonns ofat^iatj vindi . - 

4. Ability to lue ■ Lut-book u a book of refen 

pupil't own duGourie ojial and written . . . 



ni COMPOSITION 



IV SPELLING 



3. Skill in applying rulei for ipeUing to Ibe inl 
and denved fonaa of worda -.--...<..... 

V M ATHEUATICS 
I. Power to lue Ibe fouiiinplgnileiinthreaao 

rapidity, employiog the ciutamaTy abort melbodB 
a. Ability to BolTe probleini that involve fracdona, 

co nu non and decimal .-..-. ..-.--.w, 

3. Power to nlve ordinary pioblemi, including in- 

4. Ability to analyn proceaaea --.-----.-.... 

5. Knowledge of the metric ayitem -...---... 

6. AlHlity to apply aliebn and tcometiy t 

■otulMiD of problemi .....,,, 



VI MANUAL TRAINING AND DRAWING 
I, Ability ID draw freehand a aimple group of ol 
a. Ability totnakc a working drawing of a given ol^Hct 
3. Ability to make a detign for application 1 



Gnural nHmaU . 



D.D.t.zea by Google 
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VII HISTORY 

1. Knowle^nofthc timeuid leqiKiKC ofevcnuin 

UniledSuUi hiitalr 

. fl. Raovledge of (hv nuin cauieg rbut have broDgbt 

our counDT lo iu prcuDi condiiiaD 

3. ComprehctuioD of the Dcdaialion of Indcpea- 

dflocc of Wailiiiigton'i larewslL iddifUf mad 

Hacotp'* Gettysburg ipeech . . . ^ . , w . „ . w , . . 

^ 4. Knowledge of the leading cvcdu in Eagliih hii- 

VIII CIVICS 
I- Knowledge of the moat ImpoitanL pnTnuoni of 
tbc llmted Suiei ConHitution and of ihe organ- 

Gnural Hiimalt 

IX GEOGRAPHY (ai compleMd in 7B) 

I. Masury of BKhool text-book 

a^ Knoirledge of the important pbyucal feHtutb of 
the conlineati, of tbe Uiuled Statei, of Stw 
Yorli State 

3- Power to Locate Ihe chief couatriet of the world, 
their great citiei and foreign potieuionii and 

4> Knowledge of tbc chief truucontlnental and 

5. EDOw]edgeorthecauKiafdew,nin, tndw, wiod, 
and other ordioaiy phyiical phenametm, arid 
knowledge of the relattona of place Ki climate - 

GnuraliiUmMt 

X SCIENCE 
I. Nnmber of cxpetimenti peifonned b^ teacher In 
a. Number of eaperimenta performed by pupil in 

3. Pupil') knowledge of luch eipctimenti 

XT ELECnVES 
I, CharacieT of work done in French, German, or 



— Ther 



pupU in 



L I should he laadc by the teachcn of the gi 
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. XXXIII 
[POSTBR notice] , 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

NOTICE TO PARENTS 



SCHOOL REGISTRATION 

AH Public ScbooU will be open 
FOR THE ADMISSION AND TRANSFER OF PUPILS 

WEDNESDAY. September 4. THURSDAY, September s, 

FRIDAY. Septanber 6, 1907 

From 9 A.I1I. to 13 M., and from I to 3 F.u. 

RULES FOR ADMISSION 

Children under six yeaii of age vill not be received except in kinder- 
garten classes. Qiildren under five years of age will not be admitted to 
kindergarten classes until all older children have been acconunodated. 

Children who have never attended a Public School within The Ot; of 
New York must furnish a satisfectory Certificate of VAcaNATiON, 

Children bom in The City of New York must furnish a certiBcate of date 
of birth &om the Department of Health. 

Children bom elaewheie muM furnish a passport, or a baptismal certificate, 
□[ other satisfactory evidence showing the date of birth. 

Children who have been attendiag a PuBUC SCHOOL must apply to that 
school for a Transfer Card before they can be admitted to any other school. 

Transfer cards will be furnished only upon the Wrhten or Personal 
Request of the Parent or Guardian, stating the reason for such request 

Parents are requested to attend to the Transfer and Registration of their 
Children on September 4, 5, or 6, from 9 A^. to iz m, and from t to 3 P^. 
By order of the Board of Education, 

Egbrton L. Winthrop, Jr., 



WiLLiAU H. Maxwell, 

City SuperiDiendent ctf Schools 



CJoogIc 
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ANNUAL BLANK B 



XXX 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 

Report of Pupils dropped from the Department of -. 

For the Year endings 



SICKNESS 


SICKNESS IN FAMILY 


Acs 


Fim 


Stami 


Third 


Fourth 


Toul 


Totd 

It 


At« 


?S 


^ 


Tot.1 ^ 

TOTU. 


H F 


M F 


M F 


M F 


H F 


Ago 


Vt*. 

If H 
.6 H 

iB u 
TolilJ 


U F 


M F 


INABILITY TO DO THE WORK 


TO GO TO WORK 


Aga 


Pim 


SMHtd 


?i 


Y«t 


Tot^ 


ToKl 
by 


Aco 


r™ 


Second 


Yn. 
.3 II 

TobJ J 


H F 


H F 


H F 


M F 


H F 


Ag« 


Vrt 
■3 M 

Tottljf 


U F 


u r 



NoTB TO PKINCIPAL. — Report the foUowiog depaitmenls: Mathenuttics, 
J. M. Grbinwood, St^rintendeM. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
In the 



-High School 



FAILING EYESIGHT 


LEFT THE aXV 


Apa 


?s; 


^ 


Thiid 

YMt 


•s? 


Ttnl 


Toul 


Aoa 


Fint 
Year 




Yn. 






H F 


U F 


H F 




Y». 


H P 


U F 
















u » 




















» K 
















































































14 K 




















., X 






>6 H 














.6 u 






., H 














'7 » 


























le H 














I» ■ 






19 u 














.9 - 






» u 














" r 






ToU J 














TottlU 






TcrrAL 














Total 






TRANSITERRED 


UNKNOWN 


Asm 


E2 


»&- 


ifis 


'SS? 


Toul 


r 


Aftt 


FLnl 
Yeu 


SacoBd 


y™. 


M F 


M F 


M F 


M F 


H F 


iv 


Yn. 


H r 


H F 






















.. X 




















13 K 














.3 >. 






1- 














1' 






t™i; 














ToUl^ 







ScicDce, LAngnage (Ancieat and Modem), English, Hiitoiy, Sociology. 
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XXXV 
Fbuiit No. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION, THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

School District No 

APPLICATION FOR NEWSBOY'S PERMIT AND BAOQE 
GentlemeBi 

I hereby make mpplication foe k NewiboT'i Permit and 

Badge for. ,liviDgat 

I affirm that I am the^ (parent, gnordiaii, custodian or "next Mend") 

of Mid boy, and Aat he it yean of age, baving been bont 

iS-.^at in _ 

Signature 

Date... , 190... 

STATEMENT OF BOY 

I hereby itate that I am yean of age, having been bom , t8 

at. .ia. 

Kgnature 

Date , 190.. _ 

SCHOOL RECORD OF BOY 

I hereby cettifr that living at 

according to the record of this achotJ i« yeaiaof age having been 

born 18—-, and that he it now in th« .grade. 



3 by Google 



XXXVI 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 

NewatlcN. J.^- 

CHILDREN ON STREETS 



The followiDg named children weie found by me 
•Dd do not appear to be attending anf school. 


loiterii^ on the itreeti 


NAME 


AGE 


RESIDENCE 


PARENT 














-Police 



xxxvn 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 
To the duef Attendance OfEcer, Newark, N. J., 190 

atyH»a 

Dear Sit i — 

It has been aacertuned by n 
lowing named children of school age do ni 
employed. 

Name Retidenca Age FuenI oi GiuRtiu Where Employed 



XXXVIII 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

PAROLE AND PROBATION CARD 



ATTENDANCE 



PARENT'S SIGNATURE 



New Vorlv 190— 



Prindpul SchoolNo. 
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XXXIX 

CHILD LABOR AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION LAWS 
OF OHIO 

"No child nndei the age of FOURTEEN yean shall be employed in auf 
Factorj, Workihop, Mercantile, or other Eitablithment, directly or indirectly, 
at an; time." (97 O. L., Page 331, Sec I.) 

" No child under SIXTEEN yean of age iball be eroplojcd by, or be in the 
cmplaymeDt of any Pcnon, Company, or Corporation, uiden inch child ahall 
preimt to lucb Penoo, Gnnpuiy, or Corporation, to Age and Schooling 
CertiGcate." 

" An Age and Schooling Certificate shall be approved only by the SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF SCHOOLS or by a penon authorired by him." Sec 
40tt-a R. S.) 

" An Age and Schooling Certificate shall not be approved nnle« tatisfac- 
tory evidence is fiimiihed by the lost school census, the certificate of birth, 
or of baptism, or in some such manner, that the child ii of the age required 
as aforesaid." (97 O. L., Page 3*1, Sec. 1. Passed April 23rd, 1904.) 

Age and SchooUng Certificates can be obtsined at the office of Qerk of 
Board of Edoottion, third floor. City HaU. 

F. B. DYER, Sapt. of Schoolt, ancinnatl 

XL 

No, Attendance Report School. 

Name __ Age Date _. 

Parent Reudence 

Absent Tmant, Attending no schooL 

Last day attended Absent preceding week 

"nmet a tmant this term Parent written 

Remarks 1 

PrindpaL Teacher. 

Investigation completed 190 

Interviewed Father. Mother. Guardian. PupiL 

Reported to Principal. 190 

Pupil cetnroed to school 190 

Cause for absence 

Remarks ; 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 

NEWARK. N. J. Attendance Officer. 
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xu 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Newark, N. J. 

— 190- — 

_ Sdiod 

TO THE ATTENDANCE OFFICER: 

neue CIS at the reitdence ot : 

■t No. J. and request 

(fMher, mother or goaidian) to call an me at this ichotd u toon ai potdble 
lii r^erence to 

FrindpaL 

(OVB») 

06ker called on &ther, mother 01 guardian 190 

Father, mother or guardian called i 190...... 

No. of times preriouslf sent for 

Remarks: 

Attendance Officer. 



XUI 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
The Cmr of New York 



LutNxK 




FlntNune 


Roidcno 


NnncafnRMDrGuudiu 


DtUotBinh 




Aee 


CoimUT of Birth 




When V.QcmsMd 


Lut Day School A 


Headed 


Vbi of Living 


lawbuCndewo. 




IXdyauGndn^r 




Emplorer-iNiuiic 




S=««: .«ho«r 




•dhoor 
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XLIII 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The City op New York 

Ci^ Suptrintittdtta c/SehacU, 

Nbw Yokk^ _., 190 

Thia i* to certify thU I am the of and redde U No. in 

the botongh of .that uid Ji a child iKtwera the age* of eight and 

rixtecD yean of age, tU., of the age of._____yean, that he li in proper 

phyaical and mental condition to attend tchoot) that I am unable to induce 
aaid child to attend school, and am not now able to canae laid child to be 
instructed regularly at home by a penon properly qualiSed to initract aaid 
child in reading, ipelling, writing, arithmetic, Engliih grammar, and geog- 
raphy ; that laid child ii a peniitent truant ; that J respectfully requeat that 
said child be committed to a Tmant School, or limilai inititulion for confine- 
ment, maintenance and instmction, according to law ; that I believe such a 
measure necessary for the reformation and wel&re of laid child. In case of 
tranifei, I prefer the (Catholic Protectory) (Westchester Tetnporaiy Home). 

Wmms: _ Ather. 

Mother. 



Non.— Thi> dNiintiMi miui ba licnedliT ibe &tlicr, if Ihrlui. alia hi lapon hu baen 
tboTOaghljr ejtpUiDad. 

The District Snperintendcnt is directed to inform the parent emphaticaUj 
to the effect that if the parent should become conrinced that the child, after 
m period of contioement in a truant school or other institatioD, will regnlaify 
attend school and conform to the mles of discipline and if the parent believes 
that he is able to enforce attendance and good conduct he may apply to the 
District Superintendent for the child's parole, as this is a matter exclusively 
between the parent and the educational authorities : that the parent should 
not apply to any other person for such parole, and on 00 account as a client, 
apply to any lawyer or other penon claiming to have influence in secoring a 
parole, nor pay any fee to any such person. The Board of Education will not 
recognize or deal with any attorney in a parole case. 
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XLIV 

[postal cakd] 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The City of New York 

Evening Scbool New York,— 190 

Yoa are hneby Doti£cd that yonr Mn - 

: aged yean, has been absent from 

Evening School aesuotii daring the put week. Undei the 

Compnlioty Education Law, he ii tequiied to be regular in hii attendance 
and coneet in coudnct. Thli matter should receive yaai immediate at 



PrindpaL 
CBApm 671, Lavs of iS^^^ ju Ahdrikd 1903, Smctioh y- 
f bof bfltveea Iburteoi and lixteen yenn of b^, who is CDnged in aay mcful 
Bent « (Oricc in a city at the Sat cHiu tod who 1» nol compleud luch couth dT 

liinquind for puliation from the clemcntaiy — "" *■ — ■- -' — ^ "— - 

lhold«l(heriBeitificatecl'(n-' — '— ' — ■■- - 
ic CBitifiate luiud by tha n| 
W of tlie coiin>lctkni o( ■- -'- 

D, ilull Bttana thfl pntdic ,_ _, ^, __ , . _, „ 

— '-^ '— -' ' — ' — -' — ' ^--- -'- — '- ■- -^ vssk for ft poiod (VT 



XLV 
NOT VACCINATED 

Holyolce, Mass, 

To flie Saperintendent of Schoola 1 

I hereby ceitify that 

reaidence h not » fit tnbject (or 



Law* Of UAnAcmnms, iS^ : Chaftib 



ACMDoms, i8$4i CHAFTn 51S, SicnoH ■: AN childiE 
■izDvd br h nEolitr pmcticiEig plmician dint thvy ue unfii 
Dt ba lublact to tbe piorluooa M Scctioii 4 of ChKpUr 47 01 

KbvGoogIc 



d duldran from pnUic s ch ooli f md all cbildrsi upon r 

., — ..Dm tho pRmiioDa of tbis act, ud tba pjutnti ud pur 

of Hich drilditn 111111 BOt be liable to tbc pnuhiei impmed by Section I of tin Id, 
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XLVl 

[fostai. cahu] 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The City of New York 



TO EMPLOYER OF 

Tbii child hat left Khool with the acetmtxj record to enable Ii to 
obtain ■ certificate of employment &om the Board of Health in accoidMK* 
with Uw. The child'! name cannot be diKhargcd from the legiitet of the 
■chool nntil the principal hai been anured that he ii actually employed. 
Will yon kindly letnm thl« card property filled ont orer your aignatmr ? 
Your prompt attention to thi* reqoeit will facilitate the keeping of correct 
recoril. and will aave the child the inconvenience of an investigation by the 
attendance officer. 

The Compolaory Education Law require* that thi* child between 14 and 
16 yean of age ihaH be employed or at school. If he thould be div- 
chargcd by you, will yon kindly notify me of the fact at once ? 



Principal School No. 



Thia ta to certify that I have thi* day taken into my employ _ 



PRINCIPAL OF SCHOOL No. 



BOROUGH 0F_ 
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XLVU 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 

REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 

Nkwakk, N. J., 190 

To THB Cmr Supemntendknt, 

Dear Sir : — I herewith reipectfully aubinh my report of the work of the 
AttCDduice Depmrtmenl for the moath ending 190 

No. of OH Bt Tnuiicy MpoRcd by Prindpi]* 

4t u u t AttBAdidg no ichoot nfotttd by Piiodpala 
*' " " " TruucTr ctCi reported by Principals cj other icboali 
it « It ■< Truancy^ <tc,| reported by Police 
" " '* ** " *' ** thiDUEh other uuroa 

miitt to Schools, Homeit Sttnet ud Fnctorica by Diicctor of Coapolsory 



Tniuti retamod to public icbools by Attendance Officers 






" " ' loKhoolby " 




>un.I> lummoud to PolOcc Court 












(b) I^«Ied 












(b) S«itoSi>uRdamu. 




(c)F«oW 








Tf»»fe 




No. of 


hildren bnween &e sies of KRn and twelTC jan ucnKd froni «■ 



A. B. P01.AHD, SuperiDlendeol. 






■.tOIM^Ic 
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XLvni 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 



Caatot 

Hearing od— 



Ofhcx of Disimct SuraXIHTRNDBNT 

Distiktt 

190 

Qt; Supnintendent of Schools. 
De*rSb: 

I hwe the honor to report upon the case oL 

age , a pupil oC. Residence 

Complaint wal made on 190 , by 

Sonunoni wu inued lo acciued and to the penoni in parental relation, fix. : 



There were preaent at the heariog on 190 

From the evidence produced, indntUi^ the (cbool record, the work of the 
attendance officer, and the testimony given, I am convinced thai the said 
child ia, 



and I therefore recommend that the said.. 



All the papers in the case are herewith transmitted. 
Respectfully, 



District Superintendent 
RECOMMENDATION OF ASSOCIATE CTIY SUPERINTENDENr 



Associate Qty Stq>erintend«nt. 
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, bejnf duly iwDm, depOMi and tajt thu ha toidoM 

.-in thcBonughoT- in The Cit^ of New Vork, mid Ihit he u ose of lbs 

:e officers of vud city, duLy uppoiated under the prtrriiiaiu pF an Act cndrlcd, " An 
le for the ConpuIiorT Educiliai gf ChildicD," Cbapter 671 of IbeLmnotiBM, 






ii the penmin puealal relatioi tj>- -to wit, the--. 

ii a duld between the VLget of djEht end Hxleen yem, to wil, 

ycanud montlie, and is, and at ell dmea berciiieftei mentioned wu, u deponenl ie 

infbrnied end verily beUeres, in papa physical and mentel condition to attend ichooL 

That lince the- day of. 190 , uid child, u deponent ia inlbraud by the 

jchool anthoritiei and verily believes, bai not been n^ulaily atleiidiD)^ upon instruction in 

accordance with the ptovisii^is ^ uid Compulsory Education Law, but on -of the--- — 

adwoldays from said--. day of:.. ^,190 ,10-^- tqo ,BaLd child hat been a 

tmant fnn iiutruction. 

That on — .. igo , deponent notified the of said child that laid child was 



.Jlf thOK 



3 of eight and n 



law which require penoni in paivntat relation to ■ child 
That fnnu said day of- - ^ . jga , to the 

tioD, as deponent ii inibnned by the school authorities and verily believes, daring dke whole 






d child to regularly attcod 



anted to the school author 






AtUndauct Ofiar. 



1:1 



J ; ; s 

I j i i 

is \ i i 

f I I J 



I? 

^i a 
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No. 11 

Annual Report of the.. 



SAINT LOUIS BOARD 

- Evening 



OCCUPATION OF PUPILS 



Oirii Boyi Toul 



From tii« Fouk QuAPrmLi 

Teul 

Anttft nuBibei belonging 
ATcnga iaiif AHradiuiu 



Annge No. Pu[hIi io Toi 
Annge No. Tetchen . ■ 
CiKi irf Tudbeu . . . 



Bubcn . 



til"MSa 



F. Louis Soldan, Stifierinteiuimi. 
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OF EDUCATION 

School for the Year ending. _ _ 189 



Tabli III 
BIKTHPIACE OF PUPILS 


Tabl. IV 
CHARACTER OF ATTENDANCE 


SuntLouii 

Hi>»uri(wi>hi)uiSl.Loui.) . 

lUinoi. 

OUkt Sbiu of the Unioo . . 


Tottl 


JO " 1060 
40 " to 50 

" " " ^ ". "^ 
iwthu 10 

Tool NsBber or Pupil. 

Toul Number ReiUlered 




OtbePuttorGnstBriuia . 




Other F<»ti(a Couatria . . . 




Tq»I 


NAUE3 OF PUPILS 


lit. Huldplr the muBbei of pupOa 







Retpect(nll7 labmitted. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

THE CITY OP NEW YORK 




To Iki AtMBdaDM OfficcR of iha Citf oC New York, or my one of tlwm, udlodB-- 
Tmuu ScbMl 

WHER£A5| M child I w tw cn right md Mjfm ftait of agfl, nuBBljr,--, — 

Ton. in pioiiec piqniati Mid wemul totditiaa W unaid kIuoI, hu been cbwfcd an 

kffidinioC --an Ancndaocc Officer, wilh being id ~ ~ ' ~ 

vhich he ij htwfuUy Rquircd to attend, in 
uptv uistrucdDD, Irregular m BChool iRendance; 

AND WHEREAS, ies»iuble notice ud u 

uid child and to the penoo in pucDtiiJ ichuion to 

■cnled proof by tffidMvit thai be ji unoble to compel i 

" KSchool, 

or to ui Orphnnt' Hi^ne, or timilu- iiuiitatiDa authorind by the CompolaorT Edncation Law, 

naawly, Jot A PERIOD OF TWO YEARS, aai fltet to accept the nice ud 

T^nlitioai of the Boaid of Education of The Citr "^ ^"f ^'"^ in rcgaid to the coBEnenieiit, 

AND WHEREAS, the chirgu or said Attendance Officer faafe been uublithed to mj nt- 
ilfactioa bf the reconlB of Public School- -■ — -and the erideace adduced bdorcnie; 

NOW, THEREFORE, punuant to the authorilT Tiatcd in me bf laid Corapolior]' Edu- 

n cation I-av is herebj ordered to attend the ^-and be confined aucl main< 

tained therein luider aucb nilei and regukitknu ai the school authorities mar pieeciibc for A 
PERIOD OF TWO YEARS. 

AND THESE ARE TO COUUAND YOU, die Attendance Offioen of The Cil^ofNew 
York or saj' one of you, to cooTey to the la 



the Compulsocy Education Law. 
Nnw YoUr 



COy SuttrimUHdtMt ^ Stluttt. 






i 

1 

1 


t \ 




I 
1 
c 
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WEEKLY REPORT RECREATION CENTRE NO 

BOROUGH OF 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
The Crrv of New York 

Report of RecteatioD Centre No. 

for the week eading , I90 

REGISTRATION: Bojw Girls Total 

13'OTE. — In ndne teacbcn od tfaa ihed the ■bbrtnadona ■hontd be lued u fbUowi; 
Mcritorioui: A (hi^ieU gmdi>. B + B. Non-nwrilorioiiii C (inferior), D (defidenl). 

When the ptiaapaTt enmiatc of a teacher't ability to ijuLruct or to dbctpLine if leu tbaD 

ATTENDANCE 

Mondft}', Boys Girls Total 

Taeidfty, " " " 

Wedaesdaf, " " " 

Thursday, " " " 

Saturday, " " " 

Aggregate, « — _, . " " 

NAMES 

TbeDun» ofteKlH 



TEACHERS 



dte euh n^^place'tlH inb- ATTENDANCE 
jecl taujhu 



Fntuifial 

'.:|-:ectv Google 
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m 



in 



it 

* I 

Ir 



a 
II 



III 



o tat 

i h 



11 



5 ills 

fc 111 

2 I'S^ 

^11 



in f 

•■]! i 






m 



If 



111 



1 



!1 



I" 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. The City of New York 



PUBLIC LECTURES 
Borough of Kepoit of__. 



Centre naited 

I. REMARKS AS TO BUILDING: 



(i) Eitoiudidm 






'; ifK>,wMitapaiHidlifliMdr 



Bulldia boudi and Icctun pUcudii 

(f ) Hadflc, UghdDE, isd cleudincn cd 

iJ) Equipvdnt of c^tic, pJana. Untem, 

REMARKS AS TO JANITOR: 

Refer (0 toOpeniiaa of Juiiot ud Loot Snpennmdeiii and tlia fmenl 

the building. 
REMARKS AS 1 
CPrompnwu, uxuD 
REMARKS AS TO LOCAL SUPERINTENDENT IN CHARGE: 
(Hiimuuierof intiodudiig kctdiwr Ui eueniin utd diKipUniuT ibiUir, ud ir 

■pirii ihown in Iiii ootIei penoiuIiiT, etc, etc) 
REMARKS AS TO THE CENTRE VISITED: 
{Nuuie ud Bi 

ordortiiKu; ffmczid chmncter of neichbodiood, etc) 
REMARKS AS TO LECTURE AND LECTURER: 



Reipectftin; nbmltnd, 



lupMtMaf LacUBH. 



Is 



i 


i 




1 


■J 




1 1 

III 


1 
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PROORAMME FOR MANUAL TRAINING 
Htlf-Yeai Beginning 19OL. 





8:4St<'"'=>5*-»'- 


io:30toia:ooA.ii. 


1 130 to 3100 P.M. 


Dav 


Schod 


dw 


Cnde 

UKl 


Nd 


School 


Room 


■a- 


No 


Sd»ol 


s 


H 


NoL 


Monday 

TuMltir 

Wedne*tay 

Th«T«l«y 

Frid«y 



























LVI 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

PUBLIC LECTURES 
REPORT OF LECTURER 



What WBi the genenl chaiBcter of joui Kudiencet 7 



Mention any eridencei of ropomiveneti on the part of yonr auditora. 



' Wm any reading done in connection with the conne 7 — 



« tuggetted fbt reading ? 



Wat any opportunity (or qoeitiout and quiz aBoided after the lecture ? 



Give yonr opinion of the general effect of tbii coune 

If the kctnret were illoatrated, in what manner 7 
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LVII 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

P. S. Bor Kgtner't nwne. 

Report of Kindergarten Mothen' Meetingt for the yeax ending 

DATE O? TOPICS PRESENTED BY WHOM 



I. SUi molt aaceeHliil topica. 
3. Special features introduced. 

3. Do yon circulate boolu* among mothen? Name any of tpecial interat 

4. Ii " telling a itory" a feature of each meeting ? 

5. How have molhen asnrtcd in the meetings ? 

6. Hai a Union or Qub been organized ? How doea it work ? 

7. Approximate nnmbei of viiits in the hornet of the children. 

8. Retulta of home calli in ipeciat instances, 

9. Suggestion* for future work. 

* Nota Ibe fotloiriiij helpful boolu on Uk Libmr ud the Supplemenbd Luti. 

Tundimnitik of Child Studr, KiitoalnEk, (See p. 146 in Libnur Litt,} 

TheEduoilioBrfMiBi, Froetel, " IJ4 " " 

Motber Play, Mollaei and CtanmentuieL Froebel, " 149 " " 

MmBwne'iViewiondieEdDaluaofaiildieD, Redor, " m " " 

Lecoaid ukd Geitrode, Pcitaloin, '* 144 " " 

Studiea of Childhood, Sully, " 146 " " 

PUce of the Sony in Euly EducuioD, WilUH, " 149 " " 

BOOKS ON THE SUPPLEMENTAL LIST (iget) 
The Child, Tanner, (Seep. 13) 

How tD Tell Sloriei, Bryant, " 11 

BOOKS ON THE SUPPLEMENTAL LIST (1907) 
Nolo on the Euly Timimng of Childrait Hallson, " t 

Mother Stonflf, Liodtay, " ? 

Hon Mother SlOTtet, Uncbay, " t 
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FORMS 

LIX 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 



|p ^k« ptiacipB] bM entin cbar£e of the centre and fuluR on tl]« port of uiy teadiei to 
accept imtmcliou or obey orden ihould bo reponod to the lupcriDicndeDl in charge, 

fl, Diflerencu cd'o[4nioii may be iuboutted m wridng 1o MLu Vp^tncTj diatnct tupcrin- 
IBOdant in chnrge of TvcndoQ acbooli, playETDunda and rccreaLioa cantna. 

3. It U the duly of principati and teacfaen 10 be pieaeni in ibe ttcnatian centiei dmiai 
the entire time they are in aeauon. They are not petmitted to leave during thia time, nca to 
■pend any of it in office vork* 

4. . AD leacben moat Dndeiatand that diey ait to woik Isr the luciea of the centre aa 
* whole and not confine thenudvei to their ipecia1iy» aod (hould be wiUine at all timei to 
Mliat in whUerer depanmenl the piindpel may aamgn them. 



;« called by the auperintendent 01 



HaEa and bncka ihould be put under iheltET dunng a rain, and alao at nighL 



IB be oKd for nothing eli 



library for leadii^ or quiet gamea and to theciub room. Make Hra Liataof their uamea, 
to be potted in a conipicDoui place, the other for the leader of the club or team. Pix 

tiy to keep them together for from forty miuntet to two boun, and from ni^t to n 
throughout the teaioo. Under no drcunutancei ifaouU an imnoni boy be aeloclcd 
leader. Have a itar or lome latter lor the leadera' abirti, ao that they may be eaaily di 
gniabcd from ibe other boy*. 
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II. No ductroiu flccidia ue to be liTcn DO! ii ippimtu to be lucd witboDl m ttichet 
oi npoiuifale kadir. 

II. Wbile Ihc ir^nudo m foiot nn, Ihc uBnul or iihlete, if not dinctlr ogifcd, 
thi>uld Duke a lour of Ibe diflBrmt yiLidi to m that prerfthiog u ia order, kiiI vhen the 
uUete u in churga of the luiia Ibc groinul oc himkildi itunld do the nunc. 

Ttw inccai OC Ihe priodpil b ■ ncnukjn centie will ba judged Dune hj bb tiaiitf u 
u oTguiizer than b; the pioduclioo of a champioa team or by hii jmaoaal ability mt « pa^ 
rgnner. Tberc will be a contal of nproeDtaOTC leumi duiini the lul week of Ibe lOMa, 
uul biter, probably, coateila of bead gypuiuli, luiitanu, and itMets. 

13. Tbe principal ia required to call the attendant! of the lecrcatioo ontit together and 

14. In every well-nutnaEod recreaticm centre there ibould be a leaden' clau of from lix 

conlcience, when they ahould be (aught bow to handle their cteaiei^ keep tbcm moripg, and 
keep them iotereated and In line. 

When tbe hoqr iat appentni, m a r c h i n g, and Oee woi^ anivei, the princippi or bead 
gymnaiE blam a whiitle and linca up all the boya. The commam) " Leadert, ftlep oiU," ia 
thai giveo, when all the leaden itep ila pacea to the Iront, and the aectiEBia ai« foiiaed, put- 
ting, if ncceaury, twQ, three or four leaders in oik tection,but appointing AV leader only to 
take charge of each aection. The apparatus haa been roped or diialkcd off from the rest of 
the playground, and no one ia allowed within certain lunita nuleat in lome jectioiL No aec- 
tion ibould over contain more than ten boyi. After trUling the leader of each aection to which 
piece of apparatui to march hiaclaa, tbe bead gymnait givea the command, "To the appara- 
Boa, march," when the leaden march their KctioDH opposite the piecea of apparaCua aaugned. 
The head gymnaM now blows the whistle, and all begiu work inuuedialely. Between fifty and 
two hundred boya are now eacrciaing at the lame time 00 didcrent piecei of apparatui, u 
placed that the acveral leclitnii do not interfere. 

Some lectiou get thrgugh the given eiercilKi quicker than otben, but the levkr keeps 
them moving by reviewing the eaendaea they did 1*01 get ao wdL At the aid of about tea 
minntes tbe whistle ia bkiwn three timea. Hie leaden immediately itop wliatcver movtmoit 
they may be doing, and put in the closing eierdiea, which ia alwayi an eaiy, quick move- 
ment, repeating it a dojen timci, if necevary — «^., If in Ihe first series, the squwi on the 
vaulting bar pati in tbe continuoiu run under and hack in very quick time ; ob the paralldi, 
the bicycle run across, stiff arms, following each other quickly , on tbe borirontal bar, jamp 

same order ia followed on all the apparatus Cor about oue and a half to two minutes. The 
whiule ntnv Uowi twice and the Kuada nurch to the next piece of apparatus aasigned them. 

At the doia of the achednle time the lectioui line up one after the other, each behind its 
leader, fonuing one claat, and commence a rvn for five or ten mmotes, forming (Afferent fig- 
urea, when they are ditmissed If it is Ihe time for them to leave the plBygToond, the leaiden 
may continue tbe run to the street \ if not, ranks arc broken, and they go to Craa pl^ or 
whatever else the pr 



15. The age limit for all gymnaitic, baaket-ball, and other conteata ia fifteen yean ; the 
10 try ibr tbe teams, the prindpal will be he]d rtspon^ble. 



Cilf SuftrMewltat ffStkaiii. 
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EVENING RECREATION CENTRE 

Location New York 

literary club program 



, RonCdt 

, SecieUTT'i Report 

, TieuuKi'i RepDit 

R«adiDg of Next Progrflm 
, Election of New Ucmben 
P.M. 



, Ai]|Quniineiil 

Room No 



SOBJRCT 

Literary Critique 



Lecture or Addren 
Debate Re8otved_ 



Decision of I - 
Judges ]- 



—Friocipal of School 
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NEW YORK 
EXCURSION REPORT 



Vacation School Prmcip»l_ 
Do you coniider the excani< 
Give reuon for your uiiwer 



Nora. — Thii bUnk, 






nrded to Hih E, E. WhitDcr, DiUiicl 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The City op New York 

Statement by dayi of the nambci of penou utbg balh during the week 

beginning Sunday, 190 , and ending Saturday, 190 

P. S. No Number of baths 





MORNING 


AFTERNOON 


EVENING 




».. 


G1UJ 


Km 


"""' 


K.V. 


G.H* 
















TnH.1.y 










































Frirf.y 














'' 




























Total 








.. 


1 



_Abi. Late- 



Evening Attendant_ 
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LXIII 

New YoA^ 



REPORT OF THE WORK OF THE BANDMASTER 



RcKif FUjrground No. 

Foi the Week Ending— 



Name of Buidmulei 

Nninbei of As«i*tant Musicii 



NnmbcT of Selections Placed Each Nights 

Time Spea( in. FUying Each Night 

Character of Music 

Service of Band 



(Hen MUe wbclbu utiifiicuiy or nM) 
Requiiementa of Contract Filled 



LXIV 
MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 



To THE PARBHT ok GUASDIAN : 



a pupil in the. .School 

has been found to be tufTeiing with 



and in accordance with the regulations of this Board is B«nt home for medi- 

Rcase call the attention of your physician to the ca«e. Further attendance 
at school ia prohibited until complete rECOveiy. 

BoAKD OF Education, 

Medical Inspector No.... .^ 

Nkwark, N, J. 
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TothePrincipJ: "^^ 

Pleaie fill out the accompanying bluik «nd letam to me u loon u pos- 
sible aftcT April lit, not later than April 151)1. 

The iafoimatioQ ia to be uaed in making up retatni to the Slate Superin- 
tendent of Schoola. 

Fleue uuwcT cvttj question without faiL 



. Number ofpuprfls registered in pP^'B""' '""'"'" 
I Fall and winter lerni 



3. Average number attending j ' 



! Spring and summer le 
Fall and winter terms . . . . _ 
4. Number diSerent pupils T^^teied from April I, i9o6,toApril 1, 1907 -. 
9. Have you a flag ? 

13. NuniberofmaleteacheraemploTeddurinEPP"''^^"***"""""''"" - 

I Fall and wmler terms , ._, 

14. Number of female teachers employed during i 1''"°'' '" ' "" 

* Fall and winter lenns . .. 

15. Number of teachers who bave been examined and ceidGcaled as 

required b; law -. 

16. Numberofteachenwhoarcgraduatesof Normal orTralningSchooIs -. 

17. Numberof teachers whohold State certificates -. 

19. Numberof teachers who haveattendedSummerScboohforTeacbers 

33. Number of boys puisulDg grammar school studies ? . Girls?.. 

34,**Number of boys physically incapadtated for doing common school 

work? Girls?-. 

35- Number of boys mentally incapacitated for doing common ichool 

work? Girts?.. 

3B. Number of pupils coniejed? 

4a. Have you a library ? 

43. Number of volumes in this tibrary .- 

44. Were these books provided mainly through the efforts of pupils ? . . . 
43. Value of all sbhoolroom and schoolyard improvements made during 

the past rear and not paid for from town appropriations ? ... 

46. WasyonrichoolBnaclivebranchoflheSchoollmprofementLeague? -- 

47. Was instructiOD in physiology with r^ard to the evil effects of nar- 

cotics and stimulants on the human system given in your school ? . . 

49. How many different teachers were employed Id your school ? . . . . 

50. How many teachers were condnued in the same school fortbeyeai? ... 

51. How many had previous experience ? — 

* If lummcT termi are mtuntBined jnclutle rcoird of ftttcndaDcc in spriaj 

term ; hIh combine fall and wialer lenni. 
•• Dea^ blind, crippin, lick. 



Pomjum, Uaihb. 

,z...,Goo.^lc 



LXVI 

CITY OF CLEVELAND 

TEACHER'S ABSTRACT FROM DAILY REGISTER 

FOR MONTHLY REPORTS. 1907-1908 

..ScMa>l. Cradi _: 



fOK-i 



FILL ALL THE BLANKS, ireiNG INK 



t Several U 



Wfaolc Number Kegiinred, leu the Numbcc of Ti 

fen !□ Dthci Rmmi 
No. nnuining u itated in Lut Repoit 
For September, Utf Number jemainuiK al close of 

ACCESSIONS 
No. entend durinc the monlh {Nnr Pn/iU) 
No. of Fupili TcKnteied 
N«. leccived by Transfer from olber rODni* in 



iw."" 



(Tbeie pup>l> «e >!»> induded m in 
CKSSiOHS ai heietofoie.) 

Losses u bereioibte.) 


.m [■] uod 
I^Cnufe 
ilen [.I 


ATTENDANCE 
Whole No. Day-Anemtance 

Whole NftcSiTartk^ 

Pet cent of D«il7 AbMDce — b«ied 


DD HumB 



Tool I^&l; Enrolnienl, B 
Avenige numitr btUngittg, 
Annte Diily AlleiidaDce, 
ATcnse Dailr Abiencs, 
Tool Monthly Ennlinent, G 
hywt^ nutiUtr hgUngiHg, 
Avenge Daily Altendsnce, 



Avenge niinjir bilanging. 



— TobekeplonfileinihePc 
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Tmancy Report 
Katoty of Child 
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UCVII 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

THE CITY OF NEW YORK 



(Indicua iRp&iber or iwpiiHnber] 



Fhyncal condition 



Home conditions 



Number of childien ia family £ 

InducncM tending to tnumcy 

Schoob •ttended during put five maDthL- 

LmI gnde attended 

Attendance put five month* : Fietent 

Previoui tchool hlitory 



Attenduce oScei_ 



ZHilrict Suftrintatdemt, 



FB. — Tbuicpoit LI to be BUdfl Dt 
wiUE City Supci 
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LXX 

OBSERVATIONS ON CHILD 

PROPOSED FOR AN UNGRADED CLASS 



Precocioiu — noniuil — altricions (tor race and mx) 
Home conditbnt N«tioDality 



Omse of any irregoluity 



General appeuuice-^ 



VariaDces from di 

Observatioil 

Oral eipressiOD 

Nombei 



Any other informatioi 



Principal. 
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LXXII 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATHLETIC LEAGUE 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

GLASS ATHLETICS 

CLASS ATHLETICS ii a device by which every bay, physically fit, may enter - 
any alhlelic event and, if he does his best, feel that he is helping his class to win, 
even though he may not be good in the event in which his class is entered. In ' 
this farm of athletics, a trophy is won, or a record is made, not by [he individual 
record of a boy, but by the average of the individual records of the boys in a class. 
This plan has been Died in several boroughs of Ibis city, and it has met with 
marked success. In many large schools practically every boy has entered, arous- 
ing great interest in Hthlelica. 

Trophies will be awarded !□ this borough by the P. S. A. L. for the best class 
recoida in StandlDg Broad Jump, Pull Up, or" Chinning," and Ranning; one each 
for 5Ih, 6th, 7th, and Sth year classes. 

The recoids are found as follows ; 

JUMFINC. The class is token by the teacher, or some one assigned by the prin- 
cipal, to the yard, the street, a vacant lot, or any suitable place. It is better to line 
the boys up in the order In which they are to jump, as it prevents confusion. Each 
boy jumps, taking three jumps if he wishes, and his best jump Is recorded. The 
class record is found by adding the individual records, and dividing by the Dum- 
ber of boys entered. 

Pull Up. An inclined ladder Is ideal for the pull up, or a bar may be fitted 
into a doorway, or the horizontal bat in the gymnasium may be used. The boy 
must pull himseV up till his chin is over the bar, and then lower himself tii full 
length of his arms. This he does as many limes as he can. He must not touch 
the floor with his feet when he lowers himself. The number of times he pulls hint- 
self up is his record. The class record is found as ^xive. 

Running. The distances are; 5th year, 40 yd.; 6(h year, 50 yd.; 7th year, 
Go yd. ; Sth year, So yd. There is a diffically in taking the individual records of . 
boys. In many schools four or five hundred boys will run. Ixing before the 
records of any such number of boys can be taken, most stop watches will give out. 
On this account the following method has been adopted : 

The boys are lined up in the order in which they are to nm. The timer, who 
acts also as starter, stands by the finishing line, his watch in his left hand and his 
handkerchief in his right. When ready, he slowly raises his handkerchief, then 
waves it downward with a quick motion, at the same instant starting bis watch ; this 
is the signal for boy No. i to start and for No. 3 to step up to the starting line. As 
boy No. I nears the finishing line, the timer raises the handkerchief slowly as a 
warning to No. 3, and at the Instant No. i crosses the finishing line, the handker- 
chief is again quickly waved downward, No, a starts and No. 3 sleps to the start- 
ing line. In the same *a)F every boy Is started, and as the last boy crosses the 
finishing hne the watch is stopped. The record is found by dividing the elapsed 
time, as shown by the watch, by the number of hoys that race. 

If an ordinary watch is used, start the first boy when Ihe second hand is over the 
silly mark, and proceed as before. 
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GENERAL REGUIATIONS 

For an; clui to enter for a trophy, not leu than Bo% of the enrolment for the 
month In vhich the record i* taken, muit take pan. The nnrabei taldi>g put 
must not be leu than eight, 

Eventi will occur as fbUowi : Standing Broad Jorop, in the foU; Pull Up, in the 
winter ; Running, ia the spring. 

Records are to be >ent In for : 

Standing Broad Jump, uot later than December Ut. 

Pull Up, not later than March »t. 

Running, not later than June ist. 

Distances for Running : 5th year, 40 jd, ; Gth year, 50 yd, ; 7th Tear, 60 yd.; t6t 
* year, Bo yd. 

Jamping must be from a line. Many schools cannot ban a " take off" widMat 
considerable InconTcaience. 

In Class Athletics the F.S.A,Uplaceinorestrlctiatuupon theboyi except- 
ing physical filnesi. 

In jumping give the record in feet and inches. cartTing the Inches out to ten- 
thousandtbs. Cany oat other records in the some way. This is to prevent ties. 

When the records are all in, the three classes having the best records will be 
finally tested by the P. S. A. 1. If the record then made is better than any record 
sent in, the trophy will be awardet^ to the class making this record. If, however, 
this record is not as good as some not included in the three selected, then Ibe 
classes will be tested in tl>e order of their records, tmttl one is made that is better 
than any not tested. 

The iTophies are petpetnal. They are in the form of a (hield. a brass tablet 
being pnl npon each, showing what school von it at each competition. This 
school will hold it until It is won by some other school. The sdiool winning a 
trophy will receive an engraved certificate which becomes its property. It is hoped 
that souvcnin can be given to each member of winning classes. 

SUGGESTIONS 
Have class trials occasionally before taking final records. Thej will arouse 
interest In the contests. 
Encourage the boys to pracllie by themselves In the yard, on the street, at home. 



Write the boys' names npon the blackboards, if yon havethe space; ifnol, write 
1 the names upon a sheet of paper and {rin It up. Enter the boys' records as they 
bring them to you. 

A woman shotild not be afraid to take hold of this form of athletics. It H not how 
for the boys can )umpi it Is getting them to want to Jump. This a woman can do 
as well Bi a man. perhaps better. 

Send all records and communications reladng to Class Athletics to 
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LXXJII 

ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

VACCINATION BLANK 

Pftrenti who wish their children vaccinated at the (chool are reqneited to 

fill oat and sign this blank and letuin it to the principal of the schooL Please 

read the expUnatiDn on the bock of this notice. 



/ desiri, and htreby aatherite, thai my child,— 
the l^naa» ofikt Beard ofMeaUk at hU next caU at th 
Rtsftctfiilly, 



LXXIV 
MEDICAL REPORT UPON DEFECTIVE PUPIL 



NnrYouc 



Special RxamiuoHon Date — 



Age— 



Phyiica! Cmditit 
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LXXVI 
VOUCHER SCHEDULE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION l^jj 

**' New York ' MCompttoUetof the City of New York 



Tm Cm o 
190 

For Dednctioiu )f>peariiig o: 

RoU 

Id bvot of 

P. S. No. 

Amount of roll 



Deduction for Absence 
Deduction for 1 per cent 
Total Deduction 



BookkHper, Board of Gducai 

It B hereby certified, That the deduction from the udariei of teacheia, etc, 
•I abore specified, 

AmouEtiiig to . , ._ doUan, 

have been examined and audited, and are chargeable to the appropriation for 
the yeai 190 , entitled Gbnekal SCHOOL Fund, BoroDglt of Queeni, and it ii 
further certified that «aid dedoctiont are in conformity with the By-Law* and 
Regulations of the Board of Education and The Greater New York Charter. 
Dated, 



Reoeiyedot... 
Comptnrfler, W>,rT 


MtNo. 


-W 




In iuU pariHDl of 


above a 


"■""■ 


$. 





Auditor of Ibe Board of Educatk». 




AuCmHG BURBAU 




le.'S.'S'r'hrv^rbtir^E^; 




Tbe warrant it correclly ^wa 




Auditor of AccouDU 
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LXXVII 
VOUCHER 8GHEDUUE 
BOARD OF EDUCAnON fTo 

Thk Cmt OF New Ycajc [AddnM 

For SUPPLIES. (Contr»cL) 






il* nd Jon, ind tbat BO diilin for the 
dric or mpfuics dona « fuBiabad imdB 
. le duu meniiaiHd in ibc iboT« dua 
hai bcrctcrfbic boD pnHOMd or paid. 

EumiDer, Board of EdncUian. 



Chip. 466, Lv 



It U hereby drt^d. Thai lAi aecempanjrii^ HIl ef... 



iat itiH examined ami attdited, and ii ^argeable &> the a f f r tf ri atitn fin- 
igo.. to tie Dtpartmeni 0/ BdueoHen, entitled Sptciai Sehaoi Fund, 
SUPPLIES, SoraugA of Manhattan; and it is further certifitd that Hi 
annexed tUI is in anformity tnith the By-Laas and Stgmlatmu ffthe 
Board of Edutation and The Greyer New York Charier. 

Dated. _ 

Audilrrtflie Bmnt ^ Edutatin. 
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ORIGINAL 



Tliu officii] tnllbad muit bg u«d fo 



Register No. 

iCimlraeltri iwtUiHt Ikii •fart.} 
» of ill ckinu ■Clint the Board 
01 B-ducaaon. i.nc Bureau oi auoix ana iktxraunis wiii lumuh copiea on applkatiofL AU 
accounu mud ba nndned Ld dupUcuc. OHginai uid dupliuls billi, with the afifiaAl 
order attadxd, to be mailed to iWartment of Education, Buratu of Audit and AccouDOt ' 
Puk Anooe ind jgtb Street, New York Cilf. 

-190- . 



The Board of Education of The City of New York, 



Boroi^hofl P.S. Order No... 



in IhiT^I, bt 



re bttn Ktually pufomied, lupplied, or Rndered in acco 
and that Ibe prica or cfaaigea Ibr Ibe laiDe an reuoub 



'■"Inipttiii." riipuq'"Sapt."s;iool"Bi 



" SiipL ^chnj SiiOdbisI 
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S H 


SPEOAI, EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 




Elemaiury 


Principal 
Regular Teachers 
Special Teachers, Cocking 
Special Teachers, Sewing 






i 


■€^ 


Principal 

Regular Teachers 






f 


I**™ 


Salary of Lecturers 






i 


sSSS" 


Prindpab 

Teachers 




•z 




oSSi. 


Principal 
Teachers 




■& ^ 


si" 


Gnuodi 


Principals 
Teachers 




t; 


Play- 


Principals 

Teachers 






«!=■ 


Principals 








Sr 


Principals 

Teachers 

Pay of Musicians 








Balhi 






















1 
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II 
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1 
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S- 
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1 


11 


i 


i 


i 






INCIDENTAL AND GENERAL 


AMOUNT 




J 


EXPENSE FUND 






PiintiDg and Binding Btuud Minutes 








i 1 


Piinting and Binding Annnal Report* 








Printing uid BiDdiDg MBQUik >nd 








? 


Directories 








g 


Printing BI>Dki 








' 


Printing GenecBl 








■ 


Bl^kBooki 








Stationery 










Stamp*, Sla., Env., and Card* 

Telephonei 






z 


1 


Menenger Service 






i* S 


Qrfare« 






-< c 

s 


1 i' 


Supper Bill. 






PO 


1 


TraveUiog Expeniei 






?^ 


1 


Typewriter, 








Typewrite™ repair* 








M 


Com. of Emp. not procured through 








CivU Service 








Medical Expenies 








1 


JndgmenB 
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Intereit on daimi 










L^islative Expentet 
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BoKdofHo(K» 
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LXXXII 

EXAMINATION RECORD 



Date of GnduUioa. 



S 3 years 
9 4 7"" 
^ 4th]r«u' 

He. Cbmp. 

ProM CoBip. 
g Sight ProK 
^ Ocero 

GmauMt 

Virpl 

Sight Poetry 

ISTYEAB 
Xenophon 



S Id fear 
3 3d year 
^ ^hyear 



g au year 
S 3d yew 
" 4th year 



a, Ele. Algebra 

9 Solid Gecnn. 

< Adv. Algebra 

Trigonom. 



g Chemiitfy 
I Phys. Geog. 
1^ Botany, Adv. 
Zo5k^, Adv. 

S Element. 
i Advanced 
^ Mechan. 

Stenography 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Com'lGeDg. 
Economics 
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I. — AlliiameiihalluiiirarniuAct;^ with theUcenKhcld. Friocipali ihould inipecl Ihe 

>. — ThecDluBahcBikcl "Foudon or Grade of Clau" ihaU be filled in id u to indicate 
desri); ibe iuUutc of [ba atrwist nsdOEd, lucb u 
(a) Pnacipa]tSiipeiTiuonCwho]ly),Su|>flrniioQandTcac1iinE,SupervuiDnaddCleTica1» 

Ckriol (whSlv), CluicaJ *wl Tttc^t, Regular Tuchen, KjudergBiun Teachen. 

Uuiul Tninuig Teacben, SubitiniK Teachers (absence), Subnitute Teacben 

SicuKies), Spedal Teachen, AdditioDal Teacben. 
d in the CBKS of uachcn of dauei, Ibe aex of each clau Bhall be ini^caled clearly 
aa Bovi» GitIb^ Miredj particular caire beins taken with regard to mixed clatsea. 
3. ~Tbe column beaded "Annual Salarv" iball sboir tbe attmnMl ra/i or raiei during ihs 
ealtndar mtintk coveted bjr thii itult including additional compenaadon to teacben of 
boys* and mixed rlaiii« , 
t. — The column beaded "Monthly Salaiv or Maximum Amounl Eatnable in Time Corered 
by thia Pay-roll " ■hall thaw, for foil employment, one-twelfth of the annual rate: aod 
[or Pactional aerrice, on the baaia of Ihir^ days per month, excepLfbr per diem leachen, 
who are paid per diem raiet lor actual KTVice. 
;.— Tbe column beaded "Time" iball ibow, (or rq^lar teichen, the dme for which remu- 

6. —Tbe column headed "AbKnce''ihall thow all abaence lor the appropriate period pre 

•cribed in tbe icheme of paymenl of lalariei laid down by Section n of the By-Law) of 
the Boatdof Education. Said abience aball be exptetHKl in "Days," "Houn."and 
" Minulet.-' 

7. — The CDlunm beaded " Catiae of Abaence "ahallibow clearly the cause of all abteace. 

B. — Tbe column headed " Deductiont, Retirement Fund, Abaence " ihall ihow tbe amounl 
to be deducted for all absence, except tbe particular caaes excepted under the By-Law*. 
baaed upon a deduction of One-Lhirlieth of tbe monthly aakary for each of aaid dayi of 



eductions, Retiremc 
<^"th)'" 



»the fixiting'of column (<} ihall alwi 



rcentage " ahall abow " One per 

- Monthly Salary or Maxbnum 

that tbe deducdon in no inatance (hall exceed %3f>xo 

. .__, ___juntIhie"r*preaenO Ibe diflerence between Iheamouut 

tbeaumaDfthecaluniat|8)"Deductioni^tiRmeut FuDd,AbKiic< 
tiona, Retifemenl Fund, Percentage"; hence the for- — ' 
equal tbe lum of the Ibolilga of columna (8), C9). (loj 

— " Signatutei " abould in toim agree exactly with the name aa printed or wiitMn. The 

— Tbe column beaded " Package Number" shall ihow tbe number of the package from - 

— The column beaded " Check Number" ihall show the aerial number of tbe checka uaed. " 
of any cbecka apoiied or undt lor uae. Spoiled checka sbsill accompany Ibe pay-toll. 



ihouldbe made by iuipectiati of the "Tablet of Teat 
- ■-■ .niideredaier--— ■—■-'--■ — 



Salarica " ; fractious of one-half cent or over beiikg considered as equiraleat in 
an additional cent; .bractiiuiaof leas than one-half cent to be dropped. 

In reporting substitute lervke, Ikt dat/x and tbe cause of such lertiee shall be indicaiedr 
was rendered o"£y the words "New Claas'^f^'Vao^cy/' 

Pay-ralU cuvir caliiidar awiMj (hi Snidiviiien 3 e/llu Br-Lawt); Vt-iuclimt/fr 
#dM dayr n/ tht eurr**t msnti, intlutivt, ml* etrtalu rxeiftitiH (,111 Sittan JJ ^ tht 
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I bmbB €tttiUi, TiM of t] 



reqoued to be held hf the B;-L>wi, from and aftet the_ 



the foUowing Seniom have been omitted for the tt 
Date Session Causb 



filtB X furtl |(t Cntifs, That I have daif reported hereon all abiencei and 
the canaei thereof, and abo each caie of the violatioii, b; any Tcaicher in tbu 
■chool, of an; of the By-Lam and RegoIatioDi of the Board of Education of 
The Gty of New York; and that the Teachen and othen named and dedg* 
Dated herein hare actoally and pervnukUy perfonned lerrice fen the periods 
for irtiich renraneiatiMi ii ptorided. 



It ii b*nl)T oeitified tbit tbe wiihla pay-roll. 



ID tbe jippropriiidoo Ibr igo to Ibc Deputmcot 
of EducntioD. Entidcd 

GENERAL SCHOOL FUND 
■pd tiuL the wittia pKr-roU U In coaSOnatjf with 
Thi Gmtsr New York Chaiur ud the By-Liwi 
■od Keguladou of the Boud of Educatua of Tba 
Citj (rf Nw Yoriu 



AUDIT 


Hum 






LtcaiuBS 






c*™ 












^^SSSS-Hf 












ClBCK. 






Ektskbd 













,^ 
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[back of folder] 

ORIQINAL 

TEACHERS' PAY-ROLL 

PUBLIC SCHOOL I. GIRLS' DEPARTMENT 





BSTIREUENT FUND 


TOTAL 


A.S.HC 


PuatMTWK 










1 














































1 







DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
f Manhattan 



GENERAL SCHOOL FUND 
ACOOUKT OF 19a 



I Ijnrti CCTtifj. tfi't the (bove wooant of { ha* 

been trnly paid, without dednction, to the paitid named in the within 
Pftj'-RoU, sod that the (if^tntM of the teachen on thij Pay-Roil are 
correct and weie written in m; presence. 
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LXXXIV 

ROOMS, ETC., REOUIRED IN THE PROPOSED ANNEX, 

ADDITION, BRANCH, OR NEW BUILDING 



LocUion of the bt 



,1 



Dislrict No._ 



BoroDi^ ol 



Number of Schooli that should be placed ID this building, . . _ 

Ntimber of priadpals, _ 

Desigmtioa of grades uid wx to be taagbt In one of (aid schools,— 
DesigoadoD of grades and sex to be taught In the other of said schools,— 



THE CLASSROOMS SHOULD BE APPORTIONED AS 


FOLLOWS: 




Nuusn OF 


NUIIBM OF 


NUMB«R OF 
BOVS AMI GlBLS 


Eightii and Hmilh rein 








SiiA and fifth yon 








Fwnh and third roan 








S««>d and &». rear. 

















floors should be conrertible into 



OTHER ROOMS 

Auditorium 

Grmnasium 

Cooking Room . 

WortEsbop 

Science Room 

Bath 

Plajground 

Date '. 

Date 



WHERE SITUATED 



SiftniUnu/rmt. 



CiU' SKfiriktrtiJrHi- 
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Hi 
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|J^:9 sis 
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SCHOOL TERM, 1907-8. 

WORcesren Consolidated Street Railway 

Thu u to ccitifr (hmt t)K bcuu, 

reudingMt 1> > pupil in ictpilu . 

siimdince allhe Siliool.»adiiiay tnivel on 

, , __, ^PiindpRL 

Approvod, Svpt- of ScbooU. 

ApprovwJf TiMfcW.C.S.R. 

49- Ceitificalc matt be pmenled « Rulmr Office vben tkktu ire puichual. 

T hereW agree to uie the above-nendoDed Khool tickets in goidg to aod fmoi schaol only, 
cm su^ dayi u the ichool taaj bt in fesuDn» vid within rcaionflble tiine of the beEinninE 
and doling o( (chool. 

(To be nguti by itudeal) 



REPORT OF PUNISHMENT' 

(Name) (Age) , (Residence) 

Date of PunUhment 190— . 

TAe Tiather willpUoit write an ataaier to IhtfoUaail^ qutstUns : 

I. For what offence was the pupil above named punished ? 

X. What is his (or her) geneiat chiractet ?. 

3. What do you know of the home influence surrounding h ? 

4. What other means have you employed for h... reform ? 

5. Were h__ parents consulted before you resorted to corporal pnnish- 

6. Has ...he ever been referred to the Principal of the school or to the 
Superintendent? How many times? 

7. What instnunent was used ?. 

Indianapolis. Teacher. 

NfTTM. — Thu blaak i> u be filled out b duplicate sud lent lo the Prindnl'i office at the 
dole of the day on which the ptiDiihmciiI was inRictcd. PunubmeDt should not be inflicted 
In school bouti, not in the pretence of other pupils. 
> Ccnporal puniihment should never be ^ren in ■ school &r pupili of aonnal chamctBi*— An* 

DC|-:ec by Google 



OS APPENDIX D 

XCII 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, THE CITY OF NEW YORK 



report to him, certain infori 

order that I maf fumiih anch mfarmBtlon 

data required by the Compukorr Edncatloii Law, pleaie fiH out the blanks in this 
report and return it to me as soon as your icbool cloiei for the school year ending 

The 'information asked for is not for pobUcatioa, but Is to be used 
in{! the summary for all schools. 



C^ SMteriidatdtHi efSckoBb. 



D parvATK 



)r Seminaries) 



For the year commeDdos Aognst i, igo , and ending July 31. igo , to the Qly 
Superintendent of Schools. 

I. NameofsduMiL -r--. 

a. Location 

3. Borough 

4. Number of po^ls of your school who did not attend the public schools dui^ 

Ingany portion of the year. 

5. Number of difierent pupils, over five and tmder eighteen yean of age, ir^ls- 

tered as having attended your icbool some portion of the school year. 
Boys : Girls ; TotaL _.. 

6. Has an accurate record of their altendiuice been kept, as required by Sec- 

tion 6 irf the Compulsory Educatioa Law? 

7. Number of children over eight and under fburteen yean of age, residing in 

the dly, BttentUng your school during the year. Boys ; 

Girls ; Total. _ 

8. Average daily attendance 'of children orer eight and under fourteen. 

Boys ; Girls ; TotaL 

9. Number of children over fourteen and imder sixteen jeais of age, letidlng 

in the city, attending your school during the year. Boys ; 

Oirla ; Total 

10. Number of days your school was actually in session ; 

11. Has the instruction given in your school been substantiaUy equivalent b> 

that g^vcn to children of like age in the public schools of this ci^? 
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FORMS 

xan 

ADDRESSED TO CITY LIBRARIAN 
[postal cakd] 



Piipa»ofthe_ 

School *iU MKO IMll > 



XCIV 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manual Triining Department 



TO THE PRINCII>ALS AND TEACHERS 

YoDi' ioKiMt and caSpnMiaii wQI ciciUly eabanoe tbe nlnB of the vork imclcTtiluB by 
lii depaitmoit. 

TbbcudwUlbaMoneTOnfbtuupectioaat thecndofMchmoiiili. Ii nuy be kept ob* 
cek HDd ilioiild then be reninied to the Manuel Trainin£ leecher. 

A " Workini Period " ii Ivo houn once ■ w«k. 

Tb« igaitt foUowini^" Work Completed " nrfec to the counc of itnilr. 

DepoRmcnt, anrficatKiB, ud qunUly of wotk ue either HtiibGlaiT or nnie tl i fwt oey, u 
■dkaied by (be letlen S or V. 
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XCV 

H.a — EVERY BLANK ON THIS PAPER MUST BE FILLED 



CiNaNNATI, 190 



Gbnt1£HBN: — The underjigned propose to peifonn 

for jonr Board the following woik, according to plim and ipccifica- 
tions, on Qe in the Office of Superintendent of Public School Buildings. 

alio certif that no perwn is interested in this 

proposal except whose name subscribed. 

will furnish aU material and do all labor required under the 

heading No 



In consideration of said Board takii^ action upon this and all other 

tuds for this work, not later than two months after opening of the 
lame, and in further consideration of the treatment for all bidders for 
thi( work alike in this respect, and for other good and valuable con- 
siderations, further agree that this bid shall remain open and 

continuing np to the time when said Board shall take Enal action upon 

the same, at which time, if this bid is accepted vill within 

Eve days after receiving notice of tbe acceptance of said bid, enter 
into said contract in writing for said work, with a Bonding Company 
as surety, to the satisfaction of said Board, to (aithfblly perform said 
contract according to said plans and specifications, and promptly to 
pay all damages accruing to said Board by reason of the failure or 
refusal of the undersigned to enter into laid contract aforeuid. 



EXCAVATIONS 

Excavations as per Plans and Specifications. $ 

Extra Excavations, per cubic yard t.. 



LIMESTONE UASONRY 

Materials , Labor! ,Both#.. 

Extra Limestone Masonry, pet perch, in the walL (.. 
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CONCRETING AND CONCRETE STEEL WORK 

MsterUlt. ^ Labor J._ ,Both$.. 

Eitn Gincretiiig, per tnbic yaid |L. 



CUT STONE WORK 

Material Labor 

Bedford (Ind.) BoH Oolitic IJmeatone, f. t ,Both(L-, 

Bloe Rock-Cutle Free Stone ( ,$ , Both # 

_ . Olive Kock-CuQe Free Stone. t -.$ ^Botbt- — 

'' Stone J. .,»_ , Bolht„ 

Additiowd for $ 

Deduct for .$ 



Bidder miui 
TERRA COTPA WORK 

Material f. , Labor f. .Both t-- 

Is. B Additional for t 

Deduct for. J... 



CAST AND WROUGHT IRON WORK 

Material $ .Labor J. _ , Bothf.. 

Hoifl Additional for t-- 

Dednct for . J-- 



IRON FENCE WORK 

Material $ . Labor J. ^ Both $.. 

a, 7 Additional for t- 

DednctfoiL 1-- 



METAL LOCKERS 

Material f , La-hotf. ..Both*.. 

Ha, 8 Additional for t.- 

Dednct for f,- 



Googlc 
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BRICK HASONRV 

HMhuI Labor 

Gti J Prewed Brick 1. ,$ 

Red Pre«ed Brick t ,( 

Bofl Pre«ed Brick. $. .J 

MotUed Prewed Brick.-.. J. . $ , 

Steel Blue ClinkM Brick..* ,$. 


.-Bolh» 

...Both J 

...Both* 

...Bolhl 

...Both*.. 












PLASTERING 
Mrterirf ( , Ubor $ _.. 


BiddnmoMacDlw* 
..Both* 









nSE PROOFING 

Materi*!* .Ubor* .Both*.. 

Ho. 11 Additioiul for X- 

Deductfot. ,*,. 



CARPENTER WORK 

Material * , Labor * Both »,. 

Additional for Weather Strips, Chunberlin*, Slanfield*.. 

S.13 Additional for. *.. 

Deduct if Burlap it uted for Waiincotin£ in place of wood |.. 
Deduct for *— 



PAINTING AND GLAZING 

Material* .Labor* Both *.. 

Additional for *.. 

Deduct if Bntlap i* Died for Waimcoting in place of wood * . . 
Deduct for >.. 



:,Ci00Qlc 



FORMS 

BURLAP DECORATIONS 

Material fc :„., Labor |l ^Batbt— 

Bfc U Addilional for $-- 

Deduct for J._ 






ROOFING AND HETTAL WORK 

Materia] f _., Labor f , Bolh $.. 

■i, IB Addidoiuafof - t-- 

Dednctfor $.. 



PLUMBING AMD GAS FIFING 

Material ;.._ „, Labor f ,Both^.. 

Additional for t-- 

Io> 10 Additional for $-- 

Deduct for t-- 

Dednct for $.. 



TILE WORK 

Material f ....Labor J .Bothf.. 

■oil7 Additfonal for t-- 

Dednct for t.. 



BidckT muii 1^ hnc 



HARBLE AND SLATE WORK 

Material # .Labor* ,Botli#... 

So. 18 Additional for $... 

Deduct for t- — 



BLACK BOARDS 

Hateriallt-— ^ Labor J_ ..Both*.. 

* Quality. 
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OUTSIDE CEMENT WORK AND DRIVEWAYS 

Uftterialt. ^ Labor fc ^Both#.. 



BEATING AMD VENTILATING 

MatetWfc ^UborJ ., Both #_ 



FINISH G 

^ M«teri«l# .Labor J , Both J 

J- 

Kddo must HID tacR 
COAL SCALE 
V«. S3 Maleml t , Labor t , Both t- 



t^^ Eicplanationa and remarka may be written here or upon an cactra 
theet to be attached hereto : Bidders will lake DOtice that tbey are 
required to Kga both their bid and gnaranty. 
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APPENDIX E 

CONSTITUTION OF A SCHOOLMEN'S CLUB' 

1— The name of this Oub shall be " The Federal Schoolmen's Oub." 
3 — Its object shall be to promote acquaintance among its members 

and to hold stated meetings for the discussion of questions of 

educational interest. 
3 — The membership is limited to sixty, of whom not more than fif^ 

shall be chosen prior to November I, 1907, and of whom not 

more than two-fifths shall come from any one of the following 

four classes, viz. : — 

1. Colleges and universities. 

2. Public schools not of collegiate rank. 

3. Private schools not of collegiate rank. 

4. Unclassified, consisting of persons who are now or who 
have been engaged otherwise in educational work. 

4 — Charter members shall be enrolled April 13, 1907. Thereafter, 
members shall be selected in the following manner: Applicants 
or nominees for membership shall be certified by at least two 
members. They may be voted upon by I^allot in order of appli- 
cation after the expiration of not less than thirty days. Two 
negative votes in the Board of Governors shall defeat the pres- - 
entation of the name to the Club, and the name shall not be - 
submitted again within one year. Three negative votes at any ' 
regular meeting of the Club shall defeat the candidate for a 
period of not less than two years. 

5 — Every applicant for membership must agree in writing to take 

such part in the proceedings as the President on behalf of the 
Programme Committee may request upon not less than tea 
days' notice. 

6 — The membership fee shall be two dollars. The annual fee shall 
ig oilier pTOVuiou it one dtticaed to euaad iLa 
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be eight dollars, in full payment of all dues, cost of coUatioas, 
dinacTS, speakers, and miscellaneous items, and shall be pay- 
able in October or at or before the next regular meeting follow- 
ing election to membership, pro rata as certified by the Board 
of Goveniore. 

7 — Absence for seven successive meetings without written excuse 
shall constitute resignation. 

8 — There shall be seven meetings each year, to be held on the sec- 
ond Friday of October, November, December, January, Febni- 
' ary, March, and April. The annual meeting shall be held in 
March, and the April meeting shall be open to ladies. 

9 — A member may invite one guest to any meeting, for whom he 
shall pay one dollar and a half for a dinner or one dollar for a 
collatioa. On ladies' n^ht, a member may invite more than 
one guest The Programme Committee may invite not exceed- 
ing two guests as speakers, payable by the Club. 

10 — The Government of this Club is vested in a Board of Governors 

to consist of seven members. 

11 — The Board of Governors shall be chosen originally by ballot 

upon the thirteenth day of April, 1907. The members thereof 
shall draw lots for terms of one, two, three, and four years. 
Thereafter, they shall be elected for terms of four years or less 
as may be determined at the annual meeting. In the event of a 
vacancy in the Board, it shall elect a member to hold office 
until the following March meeting. 

12 — The Board of Governors shall be at once an Executive Committee, 
a Membership Committee, a Ways and Means Committee, and 
the Trustees of the property of the Club. It shall report 
annually. It shall bold a monthly meeting, at which a majority 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. It 
shall appoint, to serve during its pleasure, a Secretary and a 
Treasurer. It may remove any member of the Club by unani- 
mous vote for cause. The certificate of the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors, attested by the Secretary, as to the stand- 
ing of a member shall be final. 

13 — The Club shall have a President and an Auditor of Accounts, 
both to be elected annually in the regular meeting in March. 

14 — The President, the Secretary, the Treasurer, and two members to 
be elected at the annual business meeting in March shall con- 
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stitute a Pn^^mme and Entertaiomeat Committee, which shall 
meet monthly. 

15 — All officers shall be members of the Oub. The Preaident, 
the Auditor, and the two elected members of the Programme 
and EntertAiument Committee shall not be eligible for 
reelecdoa. No man shall hold two offices at the same time. 

16 — The President shall be Toastmaster during his term of office. 
Whenever absent he shall designate a memtier of the Pro- 
gramme Committee to act in his place. 

17 — At the monthly meetlDg preceding the annual meeting, the' Club 

shall elect by ballot a Nominating Committee of four (one from 
each class of members) to propose names for Officers, Boards, 
and Committees. In each instance, the Committee shall propose 
two names ; but no member shall be nominated to mote than 
one office by the Committee. This provision does not preclude 
other nominations by members of the club. 

18 — Upon recommendation of the Board of Governor, thb Constitu- 

tion may be amended after thirty days' notice by a majority 
vote of the whole membership upon ballot. For the purpose of 
transactiDg any other business, twenty-one members shall con- 
titute a quorum. 
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APPENDIX G 

A REAL SUPERINTENDENCY 
Additional Statement by the Chairman 

Seiiator Burkett. I wish to surest to the subcommittee, in addi- 
tion to what Senator Dolliver has just spoken o^ that I have here in a I 
kte number of the magazine, Schsol Education, an article entitled " A / 
Real SuperiDtendency," by Prof. A. W. Rankin, of the College of Edu- ' 
cation, University of Minnesota. It is not a very long paper and deals 
with the efficiency of school boards and on the question of the advisa- 
bility of some other method of managing schools. If there is no 
objection, I will ask that it be put in the record right after what Senator 
Dolliver has said about omitting the board. 

Senator Carter. I suppose from what has been said that it deals 
with the inefficiency of school boards. 

Senator Burkett. Yes. 

The paper referred to is as follows : — 

. J^ A REAL SUPERINTENDBNC7 

^ Prof. A. W. Rankin, College of Educatian.UniTeniqr of Miimesotft 

The more sdentilic instruction becomes in the public schools, the 
more professional the supervision, the more technical the administra- 
tion, the more serious is the question of the relations of the school 
boards to the management of the schoob. It is safe to say that 
boards of education are, as at present oiganized by law, a menace 
to the interests of the schools. Good men on school boards are 
well aware of this. The responsibilities placed upon them are such 
as ought to be assumed only by experts in education. It takes a 
very uninformed or a very presumptuous member of a school board 
not to realize that the law makes it incumbent on him to decide many 
things which ought to be in the province of the superintendent of 
schoob, and so placed by law. The selection of teachers, the choice 
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of plans for school buildings, the nutter of text-books, the hours of 
school work, the coune of study, the niunber of children to a. teacher, 
exaiDinationa for promotion, the kind of janitor work, the kind of 
scats, times of vacation, the length of the school year, qualifications 
of teachers, methods of instruction, dismissal of incompetent teachers, 
transfer of teachers, all these and others are really technical matters 

: which demand professional skill in the management. When yon 
come to think of it, thene isn't much which a member of a board of 

' education may legitimately do, except to employ a superintendent and 
let him organize things, and let him go if he cannot make good. 

The present condition of things is unsatis&ctory because it gives 
opportunity for biash men to harass superintendents and to stand in 
the way of progress. Possibly the lawmakers expect that boards will 
always delegate professional management to ocperts whom they may 
hire for that puipose, but the result in practice tends to lose to the 
schools the advancement made in education. It is a town poor 
in cranks that cannot get one on the school board. This one man 
can do more from his advantageous position to keep back advancement 
than five superintendents can counteract. Even if the town is fbrtu- 
nate in possessing a superintendent strong enough to cany the schools 
with one or more school-board members on his back, there is a great 
loss of energy in doing such a (eat. It is not a wholesome spec- 
tacle, rather for gods or men, and young men looking on decide that 
as for them they will never have anything to do with schools. 

The present condition also affords an opportunity for superintendents 
to dodge responsibility. ' Probably a superintendency is not a good 
place for one to develop the power of initiative. A man in it has to 
wait on the actions, the prejudices, the whims, and the stubbornnesses 

' of others. He excuses his fiulures to himself and to others by the £ict 
that he can do only what his board permits. 

The community, too, either judges the superintendent un^riy, or it 
gets into the habit of looking to the wrong source for reforms. There 
has almost never been a school board which has put good sdiools 
where bad ones have been. The most they ever do is togd out of th*< 
wtgr and let some si^erintendent do it for them. If, hoviever, the com- 
munity makes the mistake of looking to the school board for advance- 
ment in school work, tbey look along time,and advancement never comes. 
It would be much better if laws were so framed that superintendents 
be given "original jurisdiction" in the matters which are professional. 
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Think how slight has been the advance in school architecture. The 
essential unit of a school building is the schoolroom, and that is just 
about the same now that it was fifty years ago. Seating of rooms 
has changed very slightly, if at all, for the better. If such matters 
could be turned over to school men there would be great prospect of 
improvement I am sure that all men who ought to be on boards of 
education would welcome the change. Those who would object are 
the voy ones who have no business on the board of education^___^. 

Senate document, Jan. 38, 1908. Proceedings of District Committee. 
Hearing on bill (Senate 4033). (Committee unanimously recom- 
mended omitting the board of education from the local machinery of 
goveniment in the District of Columbia.) 
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PENSIONS' 

SOHE years ago, a worthy clergyman was invited to make ao appear- 
ance in a city of a State nhere tlie citizens had the right to choose by 
tiallot whether they would have the sale of intoxicating liquors prohib- 
ited or licensed. Our good friend was to offer the opening prayer to 
the Almighty, invoking His blessing upon the occasion. As he walked 
upon the platform in that local option community, he approached the 
chairman of the gathering and queried ; " I don't want to give offence 
to these good people ; are they for or against f " 

It was an ancient Greek philosopher who portrayed man as a 
charioteer trying to drive two horses, a white and a black, a good and 
a bad, and it was the Master of mankind (whose bidding we shall yet 
do, whether we will or no) who said, " Let your yea be yea and your 
nay nay." Let us be for or against this proposition of public pensions. 

There are four general models for pensions :'(i) the State-granted pen- 
sions, (2) the State-Mded pensions, (3) the State-required pensions, and 
(4) the Slate-protected pensions. The military pensions of this great 
country of ours are examples of the State-granted pensions. Great 
Britain has long been heavily loaded with pensions of this character, 
granted for various reasons, and, I fear, pretexts. Pensions by State 
aid are well known in this country and in Europe. Every society, 
every municipality, every nation that engages in creating and maintain- 
ing pensions of this character, has a different plan. I have been very 
much interested in examining the different plans prevailing in Belgium, 
Germany, France, and Australia to see whether there is a principle 
common to them all ; and it seems to me that there is such a principle. 
A State-aided pension is payable out of fiinds saved from individual 
w^es, reenforced by a State grant. A system of State-aided pensions 
involves several features : first, a society, a corporation, or any kind of 
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trusteeship; second, the members of the fund who are to be eligible to 
its benefits ; third, the wage deductions ; and fourth, the various kinds 
of State additions. The State-required pension involves but one idea 
— that the wage-earner or salary-saver must be a contributor to the 
fund to the benefits of which he is eligible. This form of pension is 
well known in America. As a supplement to retirement half pay, it is 
admirable, — it is ideal. The State-protected pension is purely volun- 
tary in so &r as its contributors are concerned. What the State does 
for the fiind is to enforce the contracts and to protect the property. 

Now, historically, the eldest of all these devices is the one that is not 
generally attainable here in America.' It is the straight service pen- 
sion payable out of Government taxes. Next in age is the State-pro- 
tected fimd. Historically, this form of pension is about as old as life 
insurance. After that, we have the State-required pension ; and, lastly, 
and most complicated of all, the State-aided pension system. 

We are not here to-night to advocate any special kind of pensions. 
Any kittd of fettsion is more helpful to its beneficiary than none at all. 
There seem to be four fundamental questions : — 

FmsT. What ia the right of old age agsinst the income of the work- 
ing world t 

Second. Wh&t ia the right of the working world against the man 
invalided b; old age 7 

Third. What la the apecial right of the aged Govenunent employee 
against aociety organized as Govemment ? 

And, Lastly, What is the right of Government against the superan- 
nuated employee ? 

When we show what these four rights are, we lay the foundations for 
a pension system. 

Pensions have been aptly termed "the endowment of old age." It 
is an interesting phrase that focalizes the light upon a certain result of 
the modem ibrm of industrial society. Time was, time has alwa3^ been 
until now, — and by "now" I mean the last quarter of a century, — 
when the man of years was the master of all younger men. To the 
mangrowingold,every kind of power has gravitated. Helias been the 
magnet for property, for office, for knowledge, for service, and for 
influence. To him, younger men have been hands and feet ; to them, 
he baa been the fountain of inspiration, of counsel, and of authority. 

' New Jsne^ hat it for teachen ; and Ibarc arc a few other iDitanccL 
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Boolcs and machines bave destroTcd most of ibis andent prestige of the 
old man. Out of the printed book the young man acquires rapidly 
what the old inan fonnerlj learned through decades. With bis supe- 
rior physical activity, the young man, versed in books, overmastas 
the old man in all manner of occupations and professions. By educa- 
tion, we have subjugated time and destroyed the value of years of 
experience. Still worse for the old roan is the case of the young man 
with the machine, for, in the fearful pace of modern industrialism, a 
man of fifty b usually too inattentive, too weak, to hold resolutely and 
successfiilly every minute for ten or twelve hours every day at woric 
amid the throbbing and pounding of machinery. Modern industrialism 
has returned mankind to the barbarism before civilization began, to the 
day when the strong young man by violence forced fab way to the 
supremacy of his group or tribe. "No old men need apply" is written 
over the doors and windows of modem industrial society. 

In such a state of aSairs as this, men who are advandng in years 
have three possible remedies. These three, however, are not all of 
them open to all old men. 

The first remedy is for every man, as he goes forward through life, to 
accumulate property against the days of old age, that is, in popular par- 
lance, "to save money." "Thrift" is a great catch-word, but thrift is 
sometimes impossible, somedmes sinfiil, and sometimes fruitless. In 
this dvilization, for men in certain stations, in certain relations, or in 
certain conditions, thrift is impossible. Before men in Federal service, 
I need not discuss this proposition. I mean the thrift based on the 
maxim of the men who have acquired property, to this effect, 
" Save one-half," " Save one-third of your income." And thrift is 
sometimes positivdy sinfiil. The father with a small income and laige 
family, who ddiberately, out of fear for his own old age^ refiisea to help 
a brilliant son or daughter to a thorough education, and prefers to 
deposit monthly twenty-five or fifty dollars in a savings bank, sins 
gainst that youth and agunst sodety, and destroys bis own better 
nature. Hoarding for an old age that may never be realized is a sin 
of the dyilized and a sign of decadence. It is the noble virtue of pru- 
dence become a vice. We all know instances in which the heirs of the 
hoards of such old men have been ruined by undeserved wind&Us; 
and we know still more instances in which the children and other 
relatives of such men have been made miserable by the presence of 
these misers. 
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And thrift is sometimes fruitless. It is mucb easier to lose property 
than to accumulate it. 

The second remedy against the poverty of old age is "to die in 
harQess." Some men never grow old, but this fortune of keeping one's 
health beyond seventy, beyond eighty even, this greatest fortune that 
can come to men, is also the rarest. The man of will can drive himself 
so that he never knows the turn of the hill and the down grade. We 
read of him every day. " He was not feelii^ very well," say the news- 
papers, "but exposed himself to the bad weather and contracted 
pneumonia, and, of course, died." This is the formula. It is the 
pace that lulls the old men of will-power.' These old men rise and eat 
break&st and go to their work one day too often, and the register of 
the dead records their end. For thousands every year, it is the door of 
escape from ignominious dependence in old age upon relatives or the 
public. 

The third remedy is that which we have under discussion here 
to-night, and refers to a special class of superannuated persons. Our 
question, therefore, takes this form ; Wliat are the rights of those sur- 
vivors of a fonner generation who could not save as against the present 
working world ? Many say, "None," Some say, "The pioorbouse." 
Others say, "Private charity." Let me ask two other questions: 
"What is this present world ?" And, "Who are these survivors f " 
Despite appearance, this present world is not the creation of to-day. 
It b not born anew with each sunrise. It is ancient, more ancient 
than recorded history. The dead have left this present world to us as 
their legacy. Lincoln and Webster and Washington, Morse and Steph- 
enson and Whitney and Watt, Thackeray and Shakespeare, and Dante 
and Vergil, Langton and Solon and Moses, Luther and Paul and 
Socrates and Abraham, built this world and gave it to us. Every 
forefather has made his contribution. This American civilization, 
which carries us all, whether President or magnate or clerk or pauper, 
is precisely the most complicated and uncomprehended product that 
mankind has yet evolved. And the old man sitting among us is the 
symbol of our debt to all the dead, remembered and unremembered. 
He b our legacy, our benefactor, our link to the past, our pilot into 
the future, our bat asset ; and who are we younger men to judge him ? 

1 Tliu raijr be itatcd phriiolagicallir wd vulomiollT. The nun irho lunim m the 
■edenlary life muic h>ve itranE inlemal organi (uiully bj inbtriunce) and lelaliTdj weak 
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Perhaps this old man sitting among us has not saved his money; 
perhaps he is guilty of that modem sin of " not having a dollar" ; per- 
haps, without succor, he would die in a few days of starvation, to put 
it at its worst. Perhaps he has a thousand dollars in a bank. Has he 
no rights until he has spent every one of those dollars ? These are the 
old men, who have transmitted this dviiization to us, adding to it their 
part. They have handed down to us improved this State and Govern- 
ment, this Church and Religion, this School and Education, this Property 
and Business, this Culture and Occupation, this Home and Family, which 
together make our characteristic Americanism. But perhaps some 
special old man is not worthy of a State endowment. Most of his 
contemporaries have gone the way of the flesh. His witnesses are 
dead. God sends his rain on the just and on the unjust alike. He lets 
the wheat and the tares grow together until the time of the harvest 
Old age had its youth and prime of manhood, did its work, and is 
approaching the bar beyond the veil for judgment. Our business is 
that we judge not lest we be judged.* I have seen too much of life to 
know anything before or beyond my persona! experience : the rest is 
opinion. Even one's own experience is oflen to be distrusted. 

Let us be optimists enough to admit that no total sum that will ever 
be paid by organized society for the relief of men invalided by old 
age will ever equal what society actually owes to tliem as a body, and 
let us ignore the question of individual merit. We have better uses for 
our own time than in trying to judge our betters. 

The second question is, What is the right of society against the old 
man i It is a bitter thing to say that the dislodgment of senescent 
men from their places of power has been a process coincident with the 
progress of mankind in wealth, in peace, in knowledge, and in morals ; 
but it appears to be the truth. One might almost say that dviiization 
is a device for the prompt detection and conviction of approaching 
senility. Sodety needs at the post of service the best available man. 
Modern society denies the andent doctrine of vested rights in spedal 
offices, and uses these maxims; "Due for value received;" "Quid 
pro quo ; " " What can you do now ? " Because these maxims prevail, 
we are progressing now in single decades forther than the andent 
world progressed in centuries. But this progression is too often at 
great cost to individuals. Because the senescent man should step 
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down, it does not necessaiily follow that he should step out. Even if 
he should step down and out from the world of the day's work, it by 
no means follows that he should be cut ofF as an oudaw from the 
. world of wealth. It may be that he has not received back from that 
world all that he gave it ; he may not have received full wages for his 
services and product. The right of society to displace the old man 
who can no longer do his work well is conditioned and limited by the 
disposition of society to maintain this old man in honorable retirement. 
A civilized society of abundant general wealth that permits faithful old 
men to disappear in an undeserved poverty through the invalidism of 
old age is less human than were the barbarian tribes and hordes of other 
times. It is guilty of an unreflecting savagery that perverts the moral 
sense of youth and childhood, for whose best good adult manhood b, 
of course, working. What I mean is that it is harmful for our boys and 
girls to see old age neglected. We need to leam a lesson from a people 
upon the other half of the globe, the Chinese. 

Our third question was, What is the special right of the Federal em- 
ployee against society organized as Government ? Has he any right to 
any kind of pension ? What is a Government clerk? He is a man (or 
she is a woman) who surrenders all his heart and all his intellect to the 
will of the legislature. He is an intelligent and devoted servant of the 
public will as expressed by that legislature. He has left the sphere of 
liberty, has abandoned business with its opportunities, h^ accepted a 
schedule of hours and of duties, and has enlisted as a willing soldier in 
the army of the common good. He is one of the finest products of 
historic civilization and is absolutely necessary to its preservation.' 

* In the year 1739 ia Fraocc there wcit certain thousands of men operating thn GoveiD- 
meni ot Louli XVl in nation, in proTioce, und in viUsEe. Then came the leiroi of Ibe 
French Revolution that cost thclivei of over a million of people. Came neit the DiTectomc. 
Napoleon folla»ed u Consul, FinI Consul, and as Emperor. Mon millions peiiihed in his 
mightjr wan. With him came the code Napoli^on, The Hundred Dayi followed and the 
Exile. Then at Waterloo fell the great rebel against things that weie. Louil XVllI wa> 
lucceeded by Charles X. In 1S3D Louis Philippe, the elected constitulioaal monarch, the 
bourgeoiikingwhoECDthisowntxiyB to the public schools, came to thcthroiM. Wilhplebeiaa 

to wlio hid been opetating the Government through these forty years. The deep ocean knowi 

masses through iL What plain Louis Philippe found was that through these forty years the 

old, and Ud> had been entering the service. He found hucdieds and thouiandi as ready to 
work for Louii Philippe as they had worked lor Charles and for the Emperor and Ibr Iha 
Louil whom the Revolutian had guilbtiDed. Why t Were they traitors ? No ; ihey 
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Somewhere between 63 and 70 years of age, the Government deric 
probably needs to give up daily regular active work ; that is, he needs 
to retire. Of couiae, he needs an income. According to American 
representative democracy, both its theory and its practice, this Govern- 
ment derlc has either saved a respectable property or purchased an 
annuity. According to the same theory and practice, be has been paid 
"a living wage" and no more. These two theories are obviously con- 
tradictory, but it has not yet been the ambition of American democracy 
to avoid contradictions. As a matter of fiict, the senescent derk has 
received only " a living wage," and has not saved either $35,000 worth 
of property or purchased an annuity of {1200 a 3'ear, its equivalent. 
On the contrary, he has married a wife, reared and educated several 
diildren, and lived honorably and charitably as a good dtizen. 
Whether he has earned Jiooo or $2500 a year, he has needed every 
dollar for necessary expenses. He has probably purchased life insur- 
ance to protect his wife and children in case of his death, but he has 
hesitated to buy an annuity policy to protect himself. He has tried to 
■hut his eyes to the inevitable, hoping to die in harness, and often he 
realizes his hope. But surely, some good business man thinks — be 
doesn't say it, because he never advertises his exact fortune — "He 
might have saved a few hundred dollars, have invested it wisely, and 
acquired a modest competence. See nhat I have done, I began with 
nothing, saved something, and see my hundred thousand or million, or 
whatever amount I have," and then he recalls some Government 
employee who has invested or speculated successfully and left the 
service. Those who lose remain. Any statistician knows, most of you 

worked tot Gorenunait, for the peace ukd order oT lodetj ; thej wen the eje and hand td 

TbcreuanoLdmuif a waTTdenn, a municipal derk, who haa been in a mtaia dry ha]] 
(bt tliiity yean md moie ; lie hu leeii thite difleRol dl/ halli on that umc qm. He ha> 
•een Rcpabbcani and Demociau and Independniu ait in aulhorilr in the nujioraltr and in 
the dt]F coondL for thoae tlurtf yean, be hu opened the vaults with hia own key to tho 
city liEBaury and drawn its warrantA ; and I have beard aoiatcur poUtidana, auddeoly elevated 
to office, diicuH (be removal of that old laan who knowi eveiybody and cveryEhing about 
that dty hall. Sooie day thu old man will diaappear, but there u not political power enough 
in tliat dty to remove hioi before he bimaelf or the death angel Giei the hour of hit going. So 
long as he lives, in reapect to bit oUcc^ he il the Government. loitancei of this character 
'are faifiliar to yon all. The Government clerk ia indiapeniable. He layi the track, he 
foraiflhea the coal, he oilt the enginea, and he takes orders whether the train ihalt run east or 
w«t. He is obedient and loyal within the limiti of honor to the powen that be. sod is sileal. 
Becauae he haa renoonctd hii own will that he may lerve the higher will if organiied lodcty, 
Mid becauae he liattnt to alt and apeaka with caution, hit advke it lODghi by aH the wise. 
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know better than I, for many of you are past masteis at figures, that to 
get together ^35,000 ia the course of twenty-five yeais, one must save 
at least (600 a year to draw compound interest, and most of you know 
better than I the cost of house rent, of provisions, of clothing, and of 
medical service here. All of you know better than I how few men In 
Government employ who invest a thousand dollars to make ten 
thousand ever see the thousand dollars again. 

No, the Government clerk, whatever be his department, is at work 
from 9 to 4.30 o'clock at a desk, with a brief lunch period. He has no 
time to go among the business bouses and to learn the ways of the 
world, and discover how not to lose a thousand dollars. He has more 
important business than trying to make money. His business is to 
help carry on this Government. The best use he can make of hia 
money is to spend it wisely, for the present good of himself, his wife, 
and his children. In this respect, hb position is the same as that of 
nine out of ten of other American men. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is tbb, that it is especially difficult for 
Federal employees to save much money. I am not now speaking of 
saving a few hundred dollars for a rainy day. That should be a matter 
of religion. In this community, on the roof top of America, it is right 
for him to give his children all the advantages that his income permits. 
The Federal employee is, therefore, shut in to the third remedy against 
poverty due to the invalidism of old age, which is some form, any 
form, of a pension. 

The fourth question is, What are the rights of the Government against 
the superannuated employee P I have tried to establish foundations now 
for two propositions: first, the Government has no right to continue 
to employ bim to the detriment of the service ; second, the Government 
has no right to unload him upon the world. And yet our American 
democracy in Nation, in State, and in municipalities is doing both ai 
these things, the first to its injury, and the second to its disgrace. 
From this dilemma there is but one way of escape. This way saves 
the honor of dviliied society by doing justice to the old men. 

At this point, it is necessary to make certain reservations. Society 
has no right to put a man of fifty into Government office and to expect 
that at sixty-eight he will be retired on half pay. The pension of a 
Federal employee is by no means a mere o1d-^e penuon. It b an 
honorable means of retirement from long and satisfactory service. It is 
not a minimum allowanix to keep life in the body. It is a &ir stipend 
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to give to old age leisure with dignity, that the old man may be able to 
counsel the younger man wisely and without bitterness as be reflects 
upon life. It is a deferred dividend earned in more laborious days, and 
it is paid that old age may be prolonged to an unhastened natural term. 
Such a pension makes old age itself seem more honorable in the eyes 
of the multitude. 

The answer to the fourth and last of our questions is that when 
human society, organized as Government, is ready to retire upon a reason- 
able fixed income the invalided old man of long service, then it has the 
right to remove and to retire him. Such, in a general way, seems to 
me the ti^ain line of argumeat for Civil Service pensions, whatever be 
their kind. But this argument is too logical to be wholly complete, 
and there are certain reasons for establishing a compulsory pension 
system for all persons in the Federal service that were not included 
in this summary. Some of those reasons are well worthy of our 
consideration. 

In twentieth-century America, the Slate is the one universal social 
institution, controlling us all without exception. Founded upon a new 
device, the written constitution, inspired by the democratic faith of 
equality of opportunity, American Government represents the most 
powerful method yet discovered by men for Ike promotion of civiliiation. 
It may, indeed, be true, as our foreign critics say, that American democ- 
racy is government by amateurs ; even harsher critidsms may be tnie ; 
but the substantial &ct shines out that here under the direction and 
protection of democratic legislatures, courts, and executives, humanity 
has prospered beyond its experience anywhere else in human history. 
American democratic Government represents the climax in sodal thought 
and practice ; but it does not represent perfection. The presence of 
employees no longer capable of performing competent service, and block- 
ing the way of better men, is a notable imperfection. The time will 
yet come when Government service will present conditions that will 
attract to it in all departments the best talents and only the best talents. 
One of those conditions is security against poverty in oldage. Another 
is relief from pressing regular work one knows one can no longer do 
* well, by retiring upon a pension. 

There is another consideration that should appeal to our national 
pride. Ours is one of the great nations of the worid. Some call it the 
greatest nation, that remains to be proven. Shall we not do as well by 
those who operate thb Government for us as other nations do for their 
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public servants ? National self-respect should lead us not merely to 
follow but also to improve upon the examples of other nations. 

A third consideration, that has already been before the members of 
tbb association, concerns the operation of the Civil Service system since 
the memorable year of 1883. For nearly a century, our best publicists 
bad beea urging the importance of divorcing the executive service as 
completely from politics as the judicial is divorced. For nearly a cen- 
tury, practical politicians had been saying to their betters, " You talk 
too much ; this is our afeir ; " but the day came when the thinkers had 
converted enough persons to create a right public opinion, and the 
Civil Service was reformed. The testilt of this reform was to make the 
service a profession for life. Now, every worthy member of a profes- 
sion is clearly entitled to live by it and to die in it.^ When active 
service ends, he may justly claim maintenance for past deserts. To 
complete Civil Service reform, there must he devised a way to honor- 
able retirement as well as a way to honorable admission. We have put 
our hands to the plough and must f nish out the furrow. 

Another consideration is extremely practical. A man for any reason 
incompetent is always a danger. The fact that once he was competent 
does not relieve the situation. The danger may concern financial afTairs 
or confidential relations, or the transmission of orders involving life, 
death, peace of mind, property, or whatever it may be. The American 
people, our rulers, have a right to be relieved of that danger. 

Still another consideration is extremely practical. Most young men 
and women, when they enter Government service, think that before 
long they will find something better in the world of freedom, and most 
of them at firsthavebut comparatively small demands upon their salaries 
from others. Youth foresees nothing and is overaanguine. Youth dis- 
likes prudence and compulsion. The very clerks who can best afibrd 
a trifling one or two per cent reduction from their salaries most object 
to it.' No voluntary annuity or retirement fund or association can be - 
successful in accomplishing all the legitimate objects of old-age pensions. 

A sixth consideration is this. The voluntary pension association is 

1 This ihould be iranled eicn by thoH nho will not grant Ihal exly Hi immoral shnild 
St infimtrly. 

■The twobUlB Lb(roduc«d into CangreaHin 1907-1908 both adopted il per cent u thebuu. 

the LnKriic/GreBl Brjlam ifl proixeduig to old-age penBiona upon Govemmerit baaia. Both 
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bat a typtt or aa inducement to the compulsory fiind. It sets a good 
example.* It may serve one generation or two generations ; but as the 
service becomes wholly professional, the demands grow greater. There 
is need of Government regulation and protection, which at last come. 

Another consideration is that there b absolutely no conflict between 
straight service pensions payable by Government out of taies and 
, pensions payable out of funds derived by deductions from salaries. 
One does not preclude the other. Sther may exist without the other. 
. The one docs not lead to the other. In the State of New Jereey, for 
; example, there are many teachers drawing two pensions, amounting to 
their full salary, and they do not get a dollar more than they earned 
through thirty faithful years. They will not live long enough to be 
paid in full for all that in their prime they did for intelligence, effidency, 
and morality, where they taught school. Their good fortune has added 
a most desirable public respect for the calling of the teacher. 

An eighth consideration is that what the railroads and banks and the 
States can do the Government should be willing to consider. This 
nation has more than a quarter of a million executive service employees. 
It is an army of workers of singularly high quality, and yet certain 
great industrial corporations are apparently more thoughtful f6r the 
wel&re of their employees and for the success of their business than is 
this governmental corporation, our nation, by far the greatest financial 
enterprise in the world. 

A few months ago, a wag of a cartoonist presented two pictures of 
Niagara Falls fifty years hence. One of these pictures represented the 
Falls as perfectly dry, with the water turned aside for mighty power 
plants and factories ; the other represented the Falls with the water 
pouring with terrific power down the old channek, — for the benefit of 
wealthy tourists who had paid the price for the stopping of all the plants 
and factories. 

In the spiritual world of America, we have the counterpart of the 
physical phenomena of Niagara Falls. Political democracy is a tre- 
mendous flood, a cataract, that may be harnessed for the uses of man. 
We are harnessing that flood with our congresses, our legislatures, our 
councils, our party conventions. We are building up most com- 
plicated systems of courts and of offices to convert the will power of 
democracy to the welfare of man. Throughout America, we arc 

^ Unlcu it bccoDKt iiualvBit, u id tbe cue of The TcAchen' Aid and Annuity AMO ci a ri an 
(wliitc) ill Ibe Diilrio of ColumtHa. 
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endowing childhood and jronth with the heritage of civilization. 
Unfortunately, we meet resistance ; but what we do, let us do with the 
utmost good will. Compulsory education is compulsory eadowment of 
youth with knowledge. This comptilsion is applied in democratic 
bshion by democratic methods. 

In ^e same way, it will probably be necessary for the general wel&re 
to endow those indispensable agents of the democratic will, the em- 
ployees of the Government, with annuity rights by compulsion ; and tn 
their old age, they will gratefully acknowledge that the general social 
mind as expressed in the law creating the pension system was wiser 
than that of those individuals who may have opposed it. 
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power for, 35, 36 ; resented as si 
nimierai7. 36 ; should know 1 
child, 43 ; duties of, 66 ; suitable office 
for, 67 ; is the school, 6S ; schedule 
of salary, 69 ; hcense of, 70. 

PflT«te ichoola, 10 be Inspected by 
Slate officers. B. 

ProfMSion, education as a. 431 honor 

Promotion, by ability not by age. 108. 
Fropertr. controls the Stale, I. 
Ptychoganetics. evolution of men 



maximum should be before not after 
best years of service, 44 ; of begin- 
ners'. 44 n. ; of officers. 49 ; janitors' 
schedule, 55; teachers' schedule. 
Appendix F, 

Scholonhlp, record o( 153. 

School, a social institution, indepen- 
dent of State, 5; its various forms, 
33 1 freedom of endowed, 34 ; failure 
to understand nature ot^ 33 ; two Dp- 
posing types of, 34; how graded and 
classified, 39 ; advonlBge of large city, 
39 ; limits in size of. 58 ; general con- 
ditions of American, jS ; some ac- 
cepted requirements, 59; elementary 
grades In, 64; rank of, 69; schemes 
for organiiing. 70-77. 

School district. 13. 

SehOolhouBO, kind of building deter- 
mined by use, 37 ; required rooms, 
41 ; advantages of large school, 4a; 
iroportance of good buildings. $a; 
competitive plans, 53; beating. 56: 
constructjan, 60-65; standard ele- 
mentary. 116; the norm, 143. 

Schools, general and special, need o( 
113; trades in, 118; admission to 
special, ia6 ; parental, 130. 

Schools foi defecttrea, laj. 
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Secrat todttlsi, among pupils, 174. 



1, quoted, 3f n. 



SodaJ 



,163. 



Sodetlss, public education, 16B, for 
educators, 177; sectet, 174; conslitu- 
don for. Appendix £. 

8oei«ty, its institulions, i ; present rapid 
development, 5 ; Constitution of, 6 ; 
future institutions of, 6; majority 
control of laymen, j; claims of, loi. 

South, the, has but few cities, too depen- 
dent upon private philanlbropy, ao. 

Special BChoala, iio, 143. 

Stairways, 61. 

StatSi defined, i ; the individual in the 
free demociatic. i; its modes and 
forms, 31 decentralization and cen- 
traUzatioB, 4; lawyeis in control of, 
6. 

Stat* Inatltiitloni, freedom of, 34. 

Stata normal gehool, 191. 

StenograpIiBra, to be appointed b; ei- 
amlning board, 53. 

SubjsctB, needing directors. 31. 

Sommer school!, 137. 

Snpeilntendent, securing the office of, 
35 ; rci>ort of, 37 ; af^irs under con- 
trol of, aS; essentials to success, 



bigh schools, 31 ; In relation to teacber 
and superintendent. 3r; never to 
replace teaching, 33. 
SnppllM. furnished by State, 91. 

TazatiOD. bow apportioned, 9. 

Tazpayarg, temporary interests not 
important, 43. 

Teacher, as Independent authority, 34 ; 
promotions in 3a1ary,43; importance 
of scholarship in, 43 ; bad year's 
record not always fair, 4Sn.; removal 
after continued bllure, 46; depart- 
mental, 7r : as dtsciplinaiian, 74 ; 
of defectives, 137; right of appeel, 



Teachera' council, 194. 
Teaching, as a protessioi 



fied,t87; as inteiprel 



and public, 






Saperlntendent, State, 5; mode of ap 
pointment, 6; subordinates to bi 
nominated and controlled by, 7 n. 
to name heads of new universities 
S n,; powers o( g; subordinate: 

Snperrialon, should be vertical, 31 ; 






Taxt-bOOki, purchased by whom, 87 ; 

most classes lacking in, 89; cost of 

loan outfit, gi; listing of. 1S5-1S7 1 

for evening schools, 117. 
Tianaportatlon of pupils, 65. 
Truant officers, see Atimdaiici opctr-t. 
Types, of childrsn, 131 -. variations front 

normal, r33. 

Ilnlfannlty, economy of, tio; of high 
schools, toSi social support of, iia. 

Dnlreiaal acliiHil, purpose of the. 166. 

Dnl*eTBity. Stale, control by school 
authorities, 8; compare with private, 
ao, 34 n,; endowed, &«edom of. 



Ward, Laatet, F., quoted, 193 n. 

Waterloo, for each one, iBo. 
Waatth. of nation. lag. 
World, of the cbild, gS. 
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